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THE SHEPHERDS AND THE SIGN OF A 
CHILD IN A MANGER 


Luke 2:1-20 and 1 Sam. c. 16 


Exegetes have never regarded as a problem the meaning of the 
sign given to the shepherds in Luke’s narrative of the Birth of Jesus 
(2:12). This may be because it seems to make little difference to 
the narrative as a whole how we interpret it. It served a purpose 
for the shepherds; for us it retains interest only as an edifying and 
picturesque detail of the story. In viewing the sign in this way are 
we, perhaps, underestimating the biblical account of the Nativity? 
Is the sign quite as simple as it looks? We think not. It may be 
worth while to examine the passage again. For one thing the simple 
explanations are all open to criticism, for another there is evidence 
that the sign has a more meaningful sense. The narration of the 
birth itself is very meagre. The only detail given is that the child 
was wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger. This, 
however, is put into prominence. It is mentioned three times (vv. 7, 
12, 16). It is intimately connected with the centre piece of the whole 
narrative: the message announced by the angel to the shepherds 
(vv. 10-12). How precisely is it to be understood as a sign? Is there 
particular significance in the fact that it is a sign for shepherds? 


The popular explanation is that the sign is meant to be a descrip- 
tion of the child that will help the shepherds to find him. This 
would be to introduce a trivial note into a very solemn situation. 
Nor would it be a great help to locate the child, i.e. to find the 
place where the manger was. In any case the angel does not give it 
as a sign to identify the child. He gives it as a sign of the message 
he has revealed. Note that the Greek text does not have the definite 
article (unlike the Douai version): “You will find an infant .. .”. 
This would seem to indicate that the sign was concerned not with 
the identification of the child, but with his condition. Finally, when 
the angels went away the shepherds said: “Let us go to Bethlehem 
and see this thing that has happened . . .”, not, be it noted, to find 
this child. 


Exegetes generally have understood the sign to be something 
that proves the message of the angel to be authentic. So Plummer’s 
standard commentary: “Sign for what? By which to prove what is 
announced is true rather than by which to find the child. It was all 
important that they should be convinced as to the first point; about 
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the other there would be no great difficulty”.! The infant wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger is somehow a marvel-sign 
to prove that the angel is a messenger of God, that his message is 
true. How this sign was a marvel is not clear. Lagrange sees it in the 
fact that “they shall find a child in a manger, not left naked and 
abandoned as they might expect to find a child who had been put 
in such an odd cradle, but properly clothed in swaddling bands”’.* 
This is improbable. It supposes as highly exceptional a condition 
that would be commonplace enough among the poor. It also makes 
the being wrapped in swaddling clothes a crucial part of the sign; 
this is unlikely in view of its being omitted from the description of 
the finding of the child: “‘and they found Mary and Joseph and the 
babe lying in a manger”. In any case the presence of the child’s 
parents offset the idea of his being abandoned. Others explain the 
marvel to consist in the fulfilment of what the angel foretells about 
the child. When the shepherds find that the prediction is verified 
they will have proof that the angel is a messenger of God. The 
difficulty about this view is that the sign was not in fact a prediction: 
as the angel spoke, the child was already wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and lying in a manger (v. 7). 

Furthermore, these and any other explanations that suppose the 
sign to be a guarantee of the angel and his message, are open to 
two serious objections. The shepherds themselves do not seem to 
have looked to the sign as providing such an assurance: “Let us 
go over to Bethlehem and see this thing that has happened, which 
the Lord has made known to us’. They have accepted that what 
the angel said is true, that it is the Lord who has made this message 
known to them. They do not need convincing. Secondly, even if 
their faith needed to be confirmed by a sign, the sign of a child in 
a manger was neither necessary, nor (were it necessary) very suit- 
able. Not necessary because supernatural “signs” accompanied the 
announcement: an angel of the Lord spoke to them, the glory of 
the Lord shone about them, and they reacted like men who were 
aware of a divine vision — they were filled with fear (cf. Exod. 
20:18 f; Tob. 12:16; Luke 1:11-13). This evidence for the divine 
origin of the message was adequate. The sign of an infant wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger far from improving on 
this evidence would tend rather to weaken it. It would seem to 
suppose a strong faith rather than confirm a weak faith. 

The view that the sign was a marvel to confirm the message gets 


1A. Plummer, St. Luke, I.C.C., 5th ed., Edinburgh, 1922, p. 57. 
2M. J. Lagrange, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, Westminster, 1958, p. 3. 
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support from the familiar Vulgate rendering of v. 17: “videntes 
autem cognoverunt de verbo quod dictum erat illis de puero hoc” as 
though what they saw proved the words of the angel to be true. 
But “‘cognoverunt de” is not a correct translation of the Greek 
étyvwpioev. In the New Testament and in the LXX Version of the 
Old Testament this verb is nearly always transitive.* The sense of 
v. 17 is completely changed when we translate: “they made known 
the saying which had been told them concerning this child” (RSV). 


Here it is suggested that the angel gave not a marvel-sign but a 
meaningful one. The purpose of the sign was not to authenticate 
the message but to illuminate it. Both these senses of “sign” occur 
in the Bible.* A marvel-sign is an event that is miraculous, or, at 
least, unexpected. Such a sign, falling outside the natural course of 
events, sets the seal of divine approval on a teaching or a way of 
acting. Many instances of “sign” in this sense occur in the New 
Testament. The miracles of Jesus, judged from one point of view, 
were such signs (Acts 2:22; Matt. 12:38 f). Zachary, doubting the 
message of the angel, looked for a marvel-sign. He got one, though 
it took the form of a punishment (Luke 1:18-20). The meaningful 
sign on the other hand is revelatory. An event or thing becomes 
the symbol of a message, or an instrument of instruction. This 
notion of a sign is verified in a different number of ways. In some 
instances the sign is simply a symbol of what is taught. Thus the 
prophets used as a sign the meaningful name (Js. 8:1-4; 7:3; and 
8:18; Osee c. 1) and the symbolic action (/s. 20:3 f; 3 Kings 11:29 ff).5 
It should be remarked that though to our way of thinking the 
symbolic action of a prophet appears to be a symbol or illustration 
and no more, to the Hebrews it was more. It not only illustrated 
his teaching, it guaranteed that it would be realized. When the 
prophet Ahijah tore his new cloak into twelve pieces and said to 
Jeroboam. ““Take for yourself ten pieces’’, this not only symbolized 
the division of the kingdom, but assured this would follow. 
Jeroboam was certain to become king of the ten northern tribes 


3 This verb is usually intransitive in classical Greek, and by way of exception in the 
Bible in Job 34:25 (LXX) and Phil. 1:22. 


*In Hebrew commonly ‘ot. Frequently the pairing ‘ot umofet (sign and presage) is 
found, Exod. 7:3; Deut. 4:34 and 6, 22; Jer. 32:20 etc. The Greek equivalent is onueiov, 


5 §. Porubcan, “The word ‘ot in Isaia 7:14” Cath. Bibl. Quart., 22 (1960), pp. 144-59 
finds that ‘ot is always used in Js. cc. 1-39 in a meaningful sense. He defines ‘ot as used 
in Is: “A symbolic saying, fact or action (also a name), wonderful or not, introducing 
or accompanying and illustrating, ‘signifying’ (hence ‘sign’) the contents of a prophetic 
prediction”. 
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(3 Kings 11:29 ff). The sign, somehow, was part of the reality it 
symbolized; it was a beginning of the reality. 


This helps us understand why the term sign is used sometimes not 
of any symbol, but of the reality itself. The prophet gives as a sign 
of his message the way that message will actually be realized. Take, 
for instance, the sign given to Eli, the priest of Shiloh. Because of 
the wickedness of his sons the Lord announced to him: “Behold, 
the days are coming when | will cut off your strength and the 
strength of your father’s house, so that there will not be an old 
man in your father’s house ... and all the increase of your house 
shall die by the sword of men. And this which shall befall your 
two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, shall be the sign to you: both of 
them shall die on the same day (1 Sam. 2:31-34). The sign is in 
the realization of what the prophet announced. There are good 
reasons for believing that the sign given to the shepherds (Luke 
2:8-10) is meaningful in this sense. It illustrates and begins the 
realization of the message announced by the angel.® The angel had 
said, in effect, that the child was the Christ, the son of David. Now 
the child, by being in a manger, is represented as being a shepherd’s 
child, as David had been. He is by this fact put in solidarity with 
the shepherds of Bethlehem: he is the new David. This sense of the 
sign can best be explained in the context of the narrative of the 
Nativity as a whole. 


® Throughout Luke the term onueiov occurs in 2:12; 2:34; 11: vv. 16, 29, 30; 21: 
vv. 7, 11, 25; 23:8. The term is used both of the marvel-sign and the meaningful sign. 
Herod hopes for a marvel (23:8). In c. 21 “sign’’ denotes the portents that will usher 
in the eschata: these are at once marvels and a beginning of the event they signify. The 
use of the term in c. 11 is particularly instructive. A marvel sign is asked for, but a 
meaningful sign is given. The context is the refusal of the Pharisees to accept Christ 
for what he is, one sent by God to bring them salvation. Even his works of power the 
Pharisees interpreted perversely: “‘He casts out demons by Beelzebub the prince of 
demons” (11:15). Yet they “‘to test him sought a sign from heaven” (11:16). He refused: 
“This generation is an evil generation; it seeks a sign, but no sign shall be given to it 
except the sign of Jonah. For as Jonah became a sign to the men of Niniveh, so will the 
Son of Man be to this generation . . . The men of Niniveh will arise at the judgment 
with this generation and condemn it; for they repented at the preaching of Jonah, and 
behold, something greater than Jonah here” (11:29-30). In the Book of Johah (cf. 3:1-5) 
and in Luke (loc. cit.) the sign of salvation to the Ninivites was Jonah himself and his 
preaching of repentance (as opposed to the reinterpretation of the sign of Jonah in 
Matt. 12:38 ff and in early Christian symbols of the Resurrection in the catacombs). 
By what he was and did Jonah was a sign of salvation to men of faith. God’s messenger 
was at once the instrument of salvation and its sign. In this sense Jesus also was a sign 
to his generation. In this meaningful sense we interpret also the words of Simeon which 
refer to Jesus as “‘a sign that is spoken against’ (2:34). The sign given to the shepherds 
(2:12) is the sign of the angel’s message by being the realization of it. 
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Analysis of Luke 2:1-20 


This narrative, as will be seen, is closely knit together from 
beginning to end. But it is convenient to divide it into three parts: 
the birth, vv. 1-7; the annunciation to the shepherds, vv. 8-14; and 
the homage of the shepherds, vv. 15-20. The first section is con- 
cerned with two circumstances which provide the setting for the 
birth: the child is born in Bethlehem, and he is placed in a manger. 
He was born at Bethlehem, it is explained, because Joseph and 
Mary had come from Nazareth to this, the home town of Joseph, 
for the enrolment ordered by Augustus. The newly born child was 
placed in a manger “‘because there was no place for them in the 
inn”. The first circumstance, that Bethlehem was the place of the 
birth, is included not only as a fact for the historian, but as some- 
thing with meaning for the believer. There is significance in the 
place: they went up “‘to the city of David which is called Bethlehem’. 
The birth of Jesus in Bethlehem points up his descent from David 
the Bethlehemite. This is stressed also by saying that Joseph “‘was 
of the house and lineage of David” (2:4), repeating a fact men- 
tioned already by Luke (1:27). The Messianic dignity of the child 
is taught all through the Gospel of the Infancy by reference to his 
descent from David (cf. 1:27; 1:32; 1:69; 2:4; 2:11). If the place 
of the birth is meaningful, we may wonder if the second circum- 
stance also is not meaningful, if the placing of the child in a manger 
does not point to the child as Davidic. This shows the child to be 
in the condition of a shepherd’s child, recalling the condition of the 
young David. This point of contact with David, obscurely insinuated 
here, becomes clearer in what follows. 


For an understanding of the next section, vv. 8-14, two things must 
be borne in mind. First, the message of the angel (vv. 10-13) is the 
nucleus of the pericope, containing the all-important revelation 
concerning the child. Secondly, there is special significance in the 
fact that it was to shepherds the message was given. The shepherds 
give depth of meaning and inner coherence to the whole pericope, 
2:1-20. Notice that the condition of the child related in v. 8 links 
naturally with the shepherds introduced in v.9. “She gave birth 
to her first-born son and wrapped him in swaddling clothes and 
laid him in a manger ... And in that region there were shepherds 
.... It is not enough to think of them as simply the poor. That 
might suffice were we dealing with a non-biblical narrative. Luke 
cc. 1-2, however, is notably rich in Old Testament allusions and 
traditions. In the traditions of Israel the shepherd held an honoured 
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place. Israel was a pastoral society when Jahwe visited her with 
the graces that were her greatest pride: Abraham, called to be the 
Father of the Chosen People was a shepherd; the Israel that Jahwe 
delivered out of Egypt and accompanied in her wanderings in the 
desert and brought into the Land of Promise was a nation of 
shepherds. After the settlement in Chanaan Israel became familiar 
with town life and agriculture, but she never lost her familiarity 
with the shepherds’ life. All through history Palestine has lent itself 
to the pastoral economy. The barren hills that run down its centre 
from north to south, and the desert districts of sparse vegetation 
in Ephraim and Judea can support flocks of sheep and herds of 
goats and are good for nothing else. Both the Old Testament and 
the New Testament abound in references to pastoral life. Not 
surprisingly it provides one of the most frequently used figures for 
salvation.” Among the great servants of God drawn from shepherds 
was a prophet, Amos: “The Lord took me from following the 
flock, and the Lord said to me, ‘Go, prophesy to my people Israel’ ” 
(Amos 7:15), and a king, David, the greatest of the kings, the fore- 
father and prototype of the Christ: ““Thus says the Lord of hosts, 
I took you from the pasture, from following the sheep, that you 
should be prince over my people Israel” (2 Sam. 7:8). 


Concerning the child thus set among shepherds the angel makes 
his announcement. This teaches the dignity of the child. “Be not 
afraid; for behold, | bring you good news of a great joy which will 
come to all the people; for to you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. And this will be a sign 
for you: you will find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger’. The two circumstances singled out in vv. 1-7 
come into prominence in the message. They point up the Davidic 
descent of the child. The place of the birth is said simply to be 
“the city of David” without even the addition of Bethlehem. For 
the first time in Luke’s Gospel the child is called Christ, or Messiah, 
i.e. Anointed, the title reserved for the Saviour prince of the house 
of David that Israel expected. As a sign the shepherds are given the 
second circumstance, the condition of the child in a manger. This 


7 Very often in the Old Testament God is the shepherd of his people (Gen. 49:24; 
Pss. 23:1; 28:8; 78:52; 80:2; Is. 40:11; Jer. 31:10 etc. In the New Testament Jesus is 
the Good Shepherd—Ju/in 10:1-16, cf. Heb. 13:20; 1 Pet. 5:4—who has come to gather 
and save God's flock, Matt. 15:24; 25:31-46; Mark 6:34; Apoc. 7:17. The sinner is the 
lost sheep Luke 15:4. Peter, head of the Church, is enjoined “‘Feed my lambs . . . feed 
my sheep” John 21:15-17. The Church, borrowing from the Bible, uses the figure 
extensively when speaking of her “‘pastoral’’ mission. 
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bears out the teaching in the message of the angel: the child, like 
David, is in the state of a shepherd’s child. In keeping with this 
“good news of a great joy” (v. 10), “suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men with 
whom he is pleased!” 

The last part, vv. 15-20, describes how the shepherds, thus dig- 
nified, go to Bethlehem to “see this thing that has happened, which 
the Lord has made known to us”. They found Mary and Joseph 
“and the babe lying in a manger’. They then throw light upon the 
whole situation by making known “the saying which had been told 
them concerning this child; and all who heard it wondered at what 
the shepherds told them. But Mary kept all these things, pondering 
them in her heart”. The condition of the child made meaningful by 
the message of the angel gave cause for reflection to Mary, and for 
wonder to the others. The shepherds returned, “glorifying and 
praising God for all they had heard and seen, as it had been told 
them”’. 


Literary Category of Luke cc. 1-2 


[t is now a commonplace of biblical literary criticism to say that 
the narratives of the Infancy in Matthew (cc. 1-2) and Luke (cc. 
1-2) belong to a different category of writing to that found in the 
Gospel of the Public Ministry of Christ. The first thing to note is 
that these narratives of the Infancy do not belong to the outline 
of the Life of Christ that was preached as part of the Kerygma. 
This comprises “from the Baptism of John. until the day when he 
was taken up from us” as is clear from the outline of the very early 
sermon of Peter to Cornelius (Acts 10:36-40; cf. 1:22). So, Mark, 
omitting to record anything of the Infancy, begins with the preach- 
ing of the Baptist, and introduces Christ at his Baptism in the 
Jordan.* Matt. cc. 1-2 and Luke cc. 1-2 give something of a prologue 
to the Gospel proper. It comes as no surprise then that scholars set 
them apart from the narratives of the Public Ministry and propose 
for them special norms of interpretation. 

Both Matt. cc. 1-2 and Luke cc. 1-2 are generally admitted to 
be midrashic* in character, each in a different way. Debate as to 


®’ The Fourth Gospel also keeps to this classical framework of the Gospel. The 
ministry of the Baptist, referred to already in the Prologue, introduces the work of 
Christ. 

8a Cf. infra, The History of Luke 2: 1-20, p. 15. 
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particulars still goes on.® Midrash was a category of religious 
writing much in favour among the Jews from the Exile onwards. 
It occurs frequently in the Bible in various forms. The word comes 
from a root meaning to seek or investigate. Midrash expresses the 
concern of the pious Jew to study and reflect upon the Scriptures, 
and approved traditions, to find mirrored there teaching relevant 
to his own time or situation. One form of midrash common in the 
Bible is that which points to new events and persons in sacred 
history as fulfilling the ancient Scriptures. In the New Testament, 
for instance, midrash in the Exodus is quite common; features of 
Salvation in the new, messianic Age are taught by way of allusion 
to key incidents in the Exodus (the great saving act of Jahwe in the 
Old Dispensation): cf. Luke 9:31 (Greek text); | Cor. 5:7; 10:2 ff; 
John c. 6; Apoc. 15:2 ff. This manner of writing derives from a deep 
faith that the God who is author of the Scriptures and planner of 
Salvation has hidden in the text secrets that are now brought to 
light.° 

The Midrash in the Infancy narrative of both Matt. and Luke is 
inspired by this fundamental idea: that Jesus is the fulfilment of 
the “types” of the Old Testament, and the realization of its hopes. 
But Matt. and Luke refer the events of the Infancy to the Old 
Testament in different ways. Matt. makes use of texts cited ex- 
plicitly."" Luke, on the other hand, refers the events of the Infancy 
to prophecy, not obviously and by explicit citation, but subtly and 


*On Matt. cc. 1-2 see C. Kearns, “The Present Situation in Catholic Gospel 
Exegesis”’, Irish Ecc. Rec., May 1963, pp. 301 ff; S. Munoz Iglesias, “‘El genero literario 
del Evangelio de la Infancia en San Mateo” Est. Bib., 17 (1958), pp. 243-73; M. M. 
Bourke, “The Literary Genus of Matthew 1-2”, Cath. Bibl. Quart., 22 (1960), pp. 
160-75 and M. J. Lagrange, S. Matthieu, in loc. There is an extensive literature on 
Luke cc. 1-2, R. Laurentin, Structure et théologie de Luc I-II, Paris, 1957; P. Winter, 
“The Cultural Background of the Narrative of Luke | and 2”, Jew. Quart. Rev., 45 
(1954), pp. 159-67; 230-42; H. Sahlin, Der Messias und das Gottesvolk. Studien zur 
protolukanischen Theologie, Uppsala, 1945; E. Burrows, The Gospel of the Infancy and 
other Biblical Essays, London, 1940; J. Coppens, “‘L’Evangile lucanien de I’enfance”’, 
Eph. Théol. Lov., 33 (1957); J. P. Audet, ““Autour de la théologie de Luc 1-11", Sc. Ecc., 
1959, pp. 409-18. A full bibliography is given in Laurentin, op. cit., pp. 191-223. On 
Midrash see R. Bloch in VDB, Suppl., 5, ad verbum. 


'°The purpose of Midrash is “‘pénétrer l’esprit du texte pour en dégager la sig- 
nification profonde et l’application pratique”, R. Bloch, ‘““Apergus sur l’origine du 
Midrash”, Cahiers Sioniens, 8 (1954) quoted from Laurentin, op. cit., p. 93. 

11 Matthew’s narrative of the Infancy simply consists of five episodes, each of which 
is said to fulfil a prophecy of the Old Testament: the virginal conception of Christ 
fulfils /s. 7:14; Bethlehem is the birthplace of the child as foretold by Mich. 5:1-3; the 
flicht into Egypt fulfils Osee 11:1; the massacre of the innocents is referred to Jer. 31:15; 
aid the withdrawal of the H>ly Family to Nazareth is seen to fulfil what was spoken 
by the prophets, “He shall be called a Nazarene”. 
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by allusion.’* For example, take Luke 1:26-35. This is considerably 
enriched in meaning when we note the texts from the Old Testament 
underlying it. The language of Luke 1:28-30 re-echoes that of 
Soph. 3:14-17 (LXX Version, cf. also Joel 2:21; Zach. 9:9) and it 
has been suggested that Luke finds Soph. fulfilled in the Incarnation. 
The yxa&ip_e (Rejoice) and “Fear Not” of the angel occur in Soph. 
also, and are formulae characteristic of the LXX to announce 
messianic joy. The prophet’s words are addressed to the “Daughter 
of Sion’, the personification of Israel whose sacred centre was on 
Sion (dwelling-place of Jahwe). He calls for joy because ‘‘Jahwe, 
your God, is in your midst” (3:17). But in Luke’s narrative of the 
annunciation, Mary takes the place of the Daughter of Sion, and 
he who dwells there is now Jesus. By making Soph. to be fulfilled 
in the Incarnation, Luke gently insinuates the divinity of Jesus and 
gives Mary an exalted role in sacred history.!* Many such examples 
of enriching the history of the Infancy have been pointed out in 
Luke.'* The same process of reflection on the Scriptures was at 
work in the composition of the narrative of the Nativity. 


Luke 2:1-20 and 1 Sam. c. 16 

Some recent students of Luke cc. 1-2 take the narrative of the 
Nativity to have meaning by reference to Micah in particular.'® 
They hold that Luke 2:1-14 must be understood as Midrash that 
turns back to Mich. 5:1-5, and—though less obviously — to 
Mich. 4:7 ff. 


Laurentin catalogues the correspondence in this way: 


Mich. 5:1-5 Luke 2:4-9, 14 
1. But you O Bethlehem Ephrata, 5. He went up to Judea, to 
who are little to be among the the city of David which is 
clans of Judah. called Bethlehem. 


2. until the time when she who 6. the'time came for her to be 


” Laurentin, op. cit., p. 100, explains this difference by the fact that Matthew has 
the apologetic purpose of showing that Christ has the characteristics announced by 
the prophets. He has a case to argue. Not so Luke. He meditates on the mysteries of 
Christ’s origin without being argumentative. Luke’s manner, as has often been noted, 
is intuitive, feminine, subtle. 

13S. Lyonnet, “xaipe kexaprtapévn”, Biblica 20 (1939), pp. 131-41; “*Le récit de l’'annon- 
ciation et la maternité divine de la Sainte Vierge’’, a lecture delivered at Pont. Inst. 
Bib., Rome (1954), now published in Ami du Clergé, 66 (1956). 

44 Laurentin discusses seven instances at length, op. cit., pp. 64-91. Throughcut 
Luke cc. 1-2 the Midrash in question is of the haggadah type. This is doctrinai. It 
consists in reflection on the theological significance of events. Halakhah was a form of 
Midrash concerned with practical problems of conduct. 

® P, Winter, art. cit.; R. Laurentin, op. cit., pp. 86-88; cf. E. Nestle, “The Shepherds 
of Bethlehem”, Expos. Tim., 17 (1905-6), pp. 430 f. 
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is in travail has brought forth. delivered; and she gave 
birth. 

3. He shall feed his flock in the 8. there were shepherds out 
strength of the Lord, in the in the field. 
majesty of the name of the 9. the glory of the Lord 
Lord his God. shone about them. 

4. And he shall be Peace. 14. and on earth peace 

Mich. c. 4 Luke 

The Lord will reign over them cp. II... a Saviour who is 
in Mount Zion ... for ever- Christ the Lord. 


more. 

8. And you, O Tower of the. cp. 8 
Flock, hill of the daughter of = cp. 4 and II. 
Zion to you shall it come... 
the kingdom of the daughter 
of Jerusalem. 

Y. pangs have seized you like a 
woman in travail. 

10. Writhe and groan, O daughter 
of Zion, like a woman in travail ; 
for now you shall go forth from 


the city cp. 4 he went up from the 
and dwell in the open country city. 

There you shall be rescued, cp. 8 shepherds out in the field 
there the Lord will redeem you’ cp. Il ... Saviour. 


Critics who allow that Micah has relevance to Luke’s narrative 
of the Nativity question if the two correspond to the extent claimed 
by Laurentin.'® As against the points of contact catalogued above it 
should be remembered that in c. 4 Micah’s oracle is concerned with 
Jerusalem, not Bethlehem; and he who will restore “the former 
kingdom” is Jahwe, not a prince of David’s house. Nor is the 
literary dependance always certain. The prophet speaking of a 
“woman in travail” in 4:9 is using a figure of speech.-So also 
the language that refers to shepherding in both 4:8 and 5:3 is 
metaphorical, but in Luke is real. And whether the factual record 

© One of the hazards inherent in the interpretation of biblical Midrash is over- 
subtlety. Since New Testament authors were steeped in knowledge of the Old Testament, 
it is possible to find points of contact between a given passage and several events or 
texts in the Old Testament. A consensus of opinion will be required to give authority 


to any interpretation. For this reason the interpretation offered here, of course, yet 
remains tentative. 
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of the birth in Luke is meant to be the key to the mysterious “until 
the time when she who is in travail has brought forth” (Mich. 5:2) 
is highly debatable. One substantial point of contact between Luke 
and Micah is the birth of a Davidic prince at Bethlehem.’ Related 
to this is the idea that the new Saviour is not associated with political 
power in Jerusalem; his lowly origins in insignificant Bethlehem 
give promise of a kingdom “‘in the strength of the Lord”. If both 
Luke and Micah say even that much, they already have a great 
deal in common. But is that enough to warrant our explaining the 
details of Luke by reference to Micah? There is too much in Luke’s 
narrative that cannot plausibly be related to Micah — in fact all 
the circumstances that help to identify the child as Davidic: the 
name David, the title Christ, and the setting among shepherds. 
David’s name, given so much prominence in Luke, is not mentioned 
in Micah. Whereas in Luke the title Christ declares the royal dignity 
of the child, in Micah there is no allusion to anointing. Finally, 
Micah’s use of the commonplace metaphor of a shepherd is a poor 
point of contact for the shepherds of Luke. 

Because Matt. 2:5-6 referred the birth at Bethlehem to Mich. 5:1 
by explicit citation, it may be that exegetes are prone to consider 
Micah as the scriptural base for Luke also. Luke, of course, does 
not explicitly allude to Micah’s prophecy. He may have it in mind; 
but it is not the principal text to which he reverts. He looks beyond 
the oracles of Micah to David himself, the origin and type of royal 
Messianism. The coming of the young David into sacred history 
provides a significant parallel for the birth of Jesus. This is described 
in 1 Sam. c. 16. By way of midrashic reflection on this the narrative 
in Luke 2:1-20 becomes meaningful. 

There is no account of the birth of David in the Old Testament 
to provide a prototype for the birth of Jesus, as that of Samuel 
does for John the Baptist.’* But David makes his entry into the 
biblical scene in a dramatic fashion that provides striking points 
of correspondence with Luke 2:1-20. He is introduced as a shepherd 
boy watching over sheep near Bethlehem. From that lowly position 
he is raised up by the Lord to become ruler and saviour of his 
people. Anointed by the prophet Samuel at Bethlehem he becomes 


accordingly “the Lord’s Christ”. It will be remembered that Israel 

17 Though the name Bethlehem probably did not occur in the original. It is wanting 
in the LXX Version. Ephrata, however, is sufficient to designate Bethlehem. The 
name B. was included by a later glossator 

18 Tt has been argued that in Matt. cc. 1-2 the prototype of Jesus is Moses: R. Bloch, 
Moise, l'homme de l’alliance, Paris-Tournai, 1955, pp. 164-66; S. Munoz Iglesias, art. cit., 
p. 270; M. M. Bourke, art. cit., thinks the predominating motif in Matthew is not 
Jesus-Moses but Jesus-Israel. 
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was engaged in a life or death struggle with the Philistines. Saul, 
raised up to lead the Chosen People in this crisis, became the first 
king, the Anointed of the Lord, in Israel. But Saul fell from grace. 
| Sam. c. 16 describes how David was anointed in his place. 


The Lord said to Samuel: “How long wiil you grieve over Saul, seeing 
| have rejected him from being king over Israel? Fill your hora with oil, 
and go: I will send you to Jesse the Bethichemite, for | have provided for 
myself a king among his sons . . . And I will show you what you shall do; 
and you shall anoint for me him whom I name to vou”. Samuel did what 
the Lord commanded and came to Bethichem ... And when they (the 
sons of Jesse) came. he looked on Eliab and thought: “Surely the Lord’s 
Anointed is before him’’. But the Lord said to Samuel: **. . . | have rejected 
him .... And Jesse made seven of his sons pass before Samuel. And 
Samuel said to Jesse: ““The Lord has not chosen these”. And Samuel said 
to Jesse: “Are ail your sons here?’ And he said: “There remains yet the 
voungesi, but behold, he is keeping the sheep”. ... And he sent, and 
brought him in... And the Lord said: “Arise and anoint him; for this 
is he’. Then Samuel took the horn of oil, aad anointed him in the midst 
of his brothers; and the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon David from 


that day forward”. (Excerpted from i Sav. c. 16.) 
» I 


The correspondence with Luke 2:1-20 is obvious. We may break 
it down to one central and three subsidiary points: 


| Sam. Luke 
1. The call of David The birth of the son of David 
subsidiary to this, 
2. in Bethlehem in the city of David, called 
Bethlehem 
3. who was a shepherd who was as a shepherd and 


among shepherds 
4. to become the Anointed of the — who is Christ Lord 
Lord 
Luke’s insistence on calling Bethlehem “the city of David” is 
particularly interesting (vv. 4, 11). It has escaped the notice of com- 
mentators that in the Old Testament “the city of David” is not 
Bethlehem, but Jerusalem, or its citadel of Zion (3 Sam. 5:7; 3 Kings 
8:1; 1 Par. 11:5; 2 Par. 5:2). This was the centre from which David 
built up his kingdom. There his heirs were born, ruled and were 
It will be convenient to make a brief comment on the second and 
fourth points before we go on to analyse the role of the shepherds 
in the story. 
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buried. It symbolized the political power of the Davidic dynasty. 
It was to the David of Jerusalem that the Jews looked back in 
pride, the David of whom Hushai said: “Your father and his men 
are mighty men .. . expert in war” (2 Sam. 17:8; cf. 1 Par. 28:3). 
And when they longed for the Messiah, the deliverer from the 
house of David, they hoped he would restore the political kingdom 
of David (cf. Matt. 4:8; John 6:15; Matt. 20:20-22; Acts 1:6). 
Their Messiah was in the image of the David of Jerusalem. But 
the Christ whom Luke introduces is in the tradition not of the 
David of Jerusalem, but of the David of Bethlehem. Jesus fulfils, 
as it were, not the mighty monarch enthroned on Zion, but the 
lowly shepherd of Bethlehem. 

The angel characterized the child as Xpiotés KUpios or Anointed 
Lord.'® Xpiotos without the addition Kupios has a clearly defined 
sense. It designates the leader that Israel expected, a Saviour of 
kingly dignity, but not more than human. In the Old Testament 
tradition he was associated with the dynasty of David. In the New 
Testament, and after, Xpiotos was to become the title of Jesus, 
summing up as it does his “messianic” dignity and mission. The 
Masiah of the Hebrews was one consecrated by anointing with oil. 
The rite was used at the installation of the High Priest (Exod. 28:41) 
and, sometimes, to inaugurate the ministry of a prophet (3 Kings 
19:16), but was most familiar as the rite that consecrated to God, 
and inducted as King, the heir to the throne. He was the Anointed 
par excellence (1 Sam. 9:16;16:13; 3 Kings 1:34; Ps. 2:2 etc.). The 
concept was to be verified in Jesus in an unique way. When, at the 
beginning of his Public Ministry, he was baptized at the Jordan 
the Holy Spirit came upon him to empower his humanity for the 
work ahead. In this way he was anointed: “show God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and with power” (Acts 10:38; cf. 
4:32; Luke 4:18).*° But there is no evidence that the author of Luke 
2:1-20 is anticipating this development in the meaning of Xpiotos, 
Here the setting is that of the Old Testament, and the term would, 
therefore, denote that Jesus was the royal heir of David. We cannot, 
however, leave it simply at that. The interpretation of ypiotdos in 
Luke 2:11 is complicated by the addition of xUpios. As the text 


19 Xpiotés is the Greek of the Hebrew term Mdiiah (from which Messiah) and 
means Anointed. 


2° The Resurrection marked a further development of the idea. This was a second 
Baptism of, a new anointing with the Spirit. In connection with the Resurrection of 
Christ and his receiving of the Spirit, Peter said: “Let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly that God has made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified” 
(Acts 2:32-36). 
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stands KuUpios is in apposition to Xpiotos.”! Kupios, Lord, was used 
in the Old Testament properly of God himself. It would seem, 
therefore, that here it denoted the divinity of Jesus. This view, in 
fact, has able advocates.** But good arguments can be advanced 
also for the view that we should read KUpios in the genitive to give 
the sense “the Lord’s Christ” as in Luke 2:26.%° This is more in 
line with the interpretation of Luke 2:1-20 suggested here. But 
even if we suppose that Luke 2:11 implies the divinity of Jesus, the 
Old Testament antecedent of Xpiotds clearly indicated is, not 
Jahwe, but David, “the Anointed of the Lord” (cf. 1 Sam. 16:6). 


The theme of a return to David, gently insinuated throughout 
Luke 2:1-20, is the context for a proper understanding of the shep- 
herds and of the sign given to them.™* It has become the fashion 
in commentaries to note that shepherds were disreputable people, 
not knowing or observing the Law. This, as Plummer noted years 
ago, was a character given to them by later Rabbinism.** Such 
comment was possible only in circles that had lost contact with 
the venerable Old Testament tradition to which Jesus is heir in 
Luke’s narrative. Notice the few and simple strokes with which 
they are etched: simply, “out in the field, keeping watch over their 
flock by night”. They are anonymous, typical shepherds. This has 
been noted of all the secondary figures in Luke cc. 1-2. The Baptist, 
even in infancy, shows promise of being the prophet, heir to Samuel 
and Elias. Zachary, Elizabeth, Simeon and Anna are all types of 
Old Testament holiness (cf. 1:6; 2:25-32; 2:26-38). The shepherds 


*! The pairing “Christos Kyrios’’ does not occur again in the New Tescament. It 
occurs but once in the LXX, Lam. 4:20, in what is clearly a mistranslation of ““Masiah 
Jahwe”’: in the Hebrew Maiiah is in the construct state to give the sense “‘the Lord’s 
Anointed”’’. This expression or its equivalent is quite common in the Old Testament: 
cf. 1 Sam. 24, vv. 7, 11; 26, 9; 2 Sam. 1, vv. 14, 16; 2:5; 19:21; Ps. 2:2; 18:50. etc. 
Luke uses the exact Greek equivalent in the Infancy Gospel 2:27: Simeon had an 
assurance that he would not die until he should see tov ypiotév xupiov, the Lord’s 
Anointed. 

22 J, Daniélou, ““Kyrios Christos. Une citation des Lamentations de Jérémie dans 
les Testimonia”, Rech. Sc. Rel., 39 (1951-2), pp. 338-52; Laurentin, Luc I-IT, pp. 127-30. 
They think that neither in the LXX nor in Luke is there a mistranslation, but a tendency 
to use transcendent titles of the Messiah. 

23 C. C. Torrey, Our Translated Gospels, London, 1936, p. 29; P. Gaechter, Maria im 
Erdenleben, Innsbruck, 1954, p. 223, argue that we should interpret as “‘the Lord’s 
Anointed”, because of mistranslation. 

* By referring Luke 2:1-20 to Micak only no light is thrown on the sense of the 
sign of an infant wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger. It is remarkable 
that Laurentin in his detailed Luc I-// makes no attempt to explain the sign Luke 2:12. 

* Plummer, St. Luke, ad loc.; cf. H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Munich, 1924, Ul, pp. 113 f; A. Edersheim, The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, London, 1883, pp. 186 f. 
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serve essentially to evoke the world of the young David. To the 
shepherds alone the angel gives the momentous message. It is as 
though the saviour now announced were one of their own. This 
in fact is suggested by the words of the angel. In his short message 
he uses the exclusive “to you” (dative plural, Uyiv) three times. 
The good news is “for you”, the child is born “to you”, and the 
child in a manger is a sign “for you”. There is nothing significant 
about the first Uyiv — the shepherds are the people addressed by 
the angel. But the second Uyiv gives the shepherds a special interest 
in the message. The pronoun might be understood, as it usually is, 
to go with Saviour — he will be a Saviour to the shepherds. But 
this is to make the message exclusive at the wrong point, for he will 
be a Saviour to all the people (v. 11). In the Greek text the pronoun 
lies with the verb: the child “is born to you’. He belongs to their 
milieu. 

The angel then adds: ‘“‘And this will be a sign for you: you will 
find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger”’. 
Here the Uuiv could be understood simply as an indirect object; 
but, if we are correct in the view that the shepherds have been put 
into family solidarity with the child, the Uyiv points up the sign as 
something meaningful for the shepherds alone. The sign, as we 
have seen, is neither a mark to identify the child, nor a marvel to 
authenticate the message of the angel. It is itself a message in the 
same sense as the words of the angel. By saying that the shepherds 
will find the child in this condition the angel says they will find him 
as a shepherd’s child. The child fulfils the promise of the Davidic 
dynasty by reverting to the state of the lowly shepherd who had 
been anointed and filled with the power of the Spirit of God at 
Bethlehem. 

It is natural, in the context, to think of a child wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a manger as a shepherd’s child. The 
shepherds and their families lived near their flocks and moved with 
them. They had not the amenities of a fixed home. They improvised 
a home, as Joseph and Mary did at Bethlehem. This should be kept 
in mind in interpreting the sign. Some have argued that the sign 
consisted in the fact that a babe should have so strange a bed as a 
manger. It would be strange to any other class of people but not to 
shepherds. To them it would be a sign that he was as one of their 
own. The fact that the child was wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
in the care of his parents refutes the view that the sign was in the 
extreme wretchedness of the child. Poor he was, but not neglected, 
and no more to be pitied for his being in a manger than were the 
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children of other poor in Palestine. Our western sensibilities are so 
stirred by the picture of a babe in a manger that we can with 
difficulty accept the condition of the child as neither miserable nor 
abnormal in its pastoral setting of almost two thousand years ago. 
Both Luke and the shepherds rather regarded his condition as 
profoundly instructive. The child was Davidic at once because of 
the ancestry of Joseph, because of his birthplace in the city of 
David, and because of his solidaricy with the shepherds of Bethlehem. 

Confirmation of this interpretation is had by comparing the three 
annunciations by an angel in Luke cc. 1-2. After each a sign is given. 
Zachary asked for a sign. Mary did not ask for a sign, nor did the 
shepherds. Zachary was moved to ask for a sign by unbelief. He 
looked for a marvel to authenticate the message. Though he received 
a sign, it was not such as he had hoped for: in one sense it was a 
marvel, but in another sense it was a punishment for his weak 
faith — he was stricken dumb. In his case the sign carried no 
message because his faith was wanting. The case of Mary is in sharp 
contrast. She did not doubt: “Blessed is she who believed that 
there would be fulfilment of what was spoken to her from the Lord” 
(1:45). But the angel gave her a sign of the message he had announced 
to her. This sign was as different from that given to Zachary as her 
faith was greater than his. The angel had announced to Mary that 
she would conceive the child Jesus virginally by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. As a sign of this the angel then said: “And behold 
your kinswoman Elizabeth in he old age has also conceived a son; 
and this is the sixth month with her who was called barren. For 
nothing is impossible with God” (1:36-37). This illustrated the 
message of the angel. It showed God acting in Elizabeth as he was 
in Mary. The fruitfulness of the aged and hitherto sterile Elizabeth 
by the power of God was a sign that he was making Mary to be a 
mother without ceasing to be a virgin. This sign was not so much 
in the marvel of Elizabeth’s maternity as in the message of it for 
Mary. It was not an aid to weak faith but a reward for strong faith. 
The shepherds also did not doubt the message of the angel. The 
angel offered them, as he had offered to Mary, a sign, but not a 
sign to confirm a wavering faith. The child wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and lying in a manger supposed strong faith. It brought 
more light to men who already believed that the child, as had been 
announced, was tke Davidic Christ. But it did more than illustrate 
the angel’s message, it fulfilled it. 

The verses that follow make excellent sense in the light of this 
explanation of the sign. V.15 “... the shepherds said to one 
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another, ‘Let us go over to Bethlehem and see this thing (‘pfjuc) that 
has happened, which the Lord has made known to us’.”” The Greek 
P7jwa occurs here and in the following verses (vv. 15, 17, 19). In 
classical Greek it means “word” or “saying”. But here it is used 
for the underlying Hebrew (Aramaic?) dbr. This has no word quite 
corresponding to it in Greek or in English. It means both “word” 
and “thing”. Note that in the RSV $7\ua (dbr) is rendered “thing” 
in vv. 15 and 19, but “saying” in v. 17. The difficulty of translating 
dbr into English derives from a peculiar feature of the Semitic mind. 
For the Semite a word had a permanence and substance unknown 
to our way of thinking. It is as real as the thing or event it denotes. 
The two are hardly distinguishable. This is particularly true of the 
creative word of God, and of the prophetic word of his servants. 
(Cf. Gen. 1:3; Is. 40:6 ff; 55:10 f; Ps. 32:6 etc.) This word-thing is 
found in the revelation of the deepest mysteries, such as the Trinity, 
Creation, and Salvation, and in the routine record of history. 
Perhaps nowhere in the Bible is it so nearly illustrated as in this 
narrative of Luke. The word is the message of the angel, the thing 
is the child in the manger, both being the same “p7ju« (dbr): “Let us 
go over to B. and see this ‘p7jya that has happened (=thing), which 
the Lord has made known to us (=word). 

In vv. 16-19 the ‘pijua is at once the message of the angel and its 
realization in the child. “And they went with haste, and found 
Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in the manger. And when they 
saw it they made known the saying (‘pijua) which had been told 
them concerning this child; and all who heard it wondered at what 
the shepherds told them. But Mary kept all these things (‘pjyyata) 
pondering them in her heart’. Since it is not said here that the 
child was wrapped in swaddling clothes, this detail is incidental to 
the essential point in the sign, i.e. his being in a manger (v. 16). 
By finding the child in a manger the shepherds saw the message of 


the angel borne out (v. 17). The wonder of those who heard the . 


shepherds was caused by “the saying concerning this child’’, that 
is, by the contents of the message, not its manner (v. 18). The 
adversative 5e introduces v. 19; the contrast with what precedes 
concerns two points. First, Mary did not experience the astonish- 
ment of the others (v. 18). What the shepherds related was not 
altogether new to her since much the same message had been 
announced to her by the angel Gabriel (1:26-35). Secondly Mary’s 
reaction, unlike that of the shepherds (v.17), was not to make 
known what she had learned, but to keep it in her heart and meditate 
on it. This verse gives an important clue to the source of the Midrash 
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in Luke 2:1-20. It implies that the reflection on the Scriptures that 
enlightens this narrative is that of Mary herself. We may believe 
that it was her devout meditation on sacred history that perceived 
in the circumstances of Jesus’ birth a return to, and fulfilment of, 
the Anointing of the shepherd boy David at Bethlehem. The very 
fact that Mary is said to ponder these things invites us to look for 
some such meaning in and beyond the mere events. If the shepherds 
and the condition of the child in a manger were just routine facts 
with no message in addition, they would be scant matter for 
“pondering them in her heart” (v. 20). “‘And the shepherds returned 
glorifying and praising God for all they had heard and seen, as it 
had been told them”. The word they had heard and the thing they 
had seen coincided “‘as it had been told them”’. 

To sum up. The Nativity is set among shepherds, and the new 
born babe is placed in a manger. These two facts are complementary. 
Taken independently each of them has little significance; taken 
together they both grow in meaning, each one explaining the other. 
They add up to the teaching that the child is the Davidic Messiah, 
an idea with which Luke is preoccupied not only in 2:1-20 but 
throughout cc. 1-2. By explaining the shepherds and the sign in 
this way what goes before (vv. 4,7) and what comes after mean 
more to the believer. The whole narrative acquires a new coherence 
and lucidity. 


The Historicity of Luke 2:1-20 

This interpretation emphasizes the doctrinal value of details in 
the story of the Nativity and any exegesis that points to a doctrinal 
theme in an historical narrative is suspect in some circles. It is 
thought to undermine the historicity of the facts recorded: the 
exegete who makes a narrative meaningful for doctrine has taken 
the first step in emptying it of history. This does not follow. The 
inspired authors of the Scriptures sometimes display a rare brilliance 
in singling out an event which is at once an historical fact (dbr — 
thing) and a symbol of some teaching (dbr — word). This came 
naturally to them. St. John’s Gospel abounds in this technique. The 
signs which Jesus performed were events at once historical and 
meaningful in the context of Christ’s ministry.*° What of Luke 
cc. 1-2? Though there are many doctrinal themes, the narratives 
are not for that reason emptied of history. But Luke’s writing of 


26 Cf, La Sainte Bible (de Jerusalem), Paris, 1956, 1393; C. H. Dodd, The Inter- 
pretation of the Fourth Gospel, Cambridge, 1953, pp. 133 ff; C. K. Barrett, The Gospel 
according to St. John, London, 1955, pp. 63 ff. 
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history is in a style with which we are not familiar. Since he is not 
only an historian but a teacher of religious truths, he sets forth 
events in a way that is arranged, artificial, schematized.*”? And his 
characters speak in deeply considered terms, often in verse form. 
Nevertheless the evidence that Luke cc. 1-2 is grounded in history 
is solid. 

First of all there is the avowal of the prologue, 1:1-4: 


In as much as many have undertaken to compile a narrative of the things 
which have been accomplished among us, just as they were delivered to 
us by those who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word, it seemed good to me also, having followed all things closely 
for some time past, to write an orderly account for you, most excellent 
Theophilus, that you may know the truth concerning the things of which 
you have been informed. 


These are the words of the compiler, a Hellene who speaks like an 
historian cast in the classical Greek mould. By contrast both the 
Gospel of the Infancy, 1:5-2:52, and the Gospel of the Public 
Ministry belong to a different world of thought and expression. In 
these we have a translation of Semitic materials, a fact that shows 
through even in the Greek. But the man who wrote 1:1-4 takes 
responsibility for the whole. We are assured, therefore, that Luke 
ce. |-2 contains “the things which have been accomplished among 


” 


us 


As for Luke 2:1-20 we have some particular reasons for trusting 
it to have a nucleus of history. For one thing his facts check well 
against what is related in Matt. cc. 1-2. This is valuable confirmation 
since Matthew’s Gospel of the Infancy comes from a diffierent 
tradition to that of Luke. It centres about the figure of Joseph, 
whereas Luke cc. 1-2 seems to come from a source that was close 
to Mary. Though Matthew does not have Luke’s story of the 
Nativity, he has nothing to contradict it. But better still the frame- 
work of facts in which Luke’s story is set is confirmed throughout 
Matt. cc. 1-2. Bethlehem is the place of his birth; Nazareth the 
place where he grows to manhood. The child is born of a virgin 
mother whose name is Mary. The name of her spouse is Joseph 


“7 For the schematized composition of Luke see the works of Burrows, Gaechter, 
Lyonnet and Laurentin cited above. It must be remembered that nowhere in the Bible 
do we find historical writing in the modern sense of this science. The encyclical Div. Aff. 
Spir. authorizes the interpretation of the Scriptures in accordance with the many 
different categories of writing in tne Bible. The truth of a given passage is that which 
the inspired author intended to teach through the category of writing he uses. It is in 
no way derogatory to the Bible to say that a passage is historical but with qualifications. 
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and he is a descendant of David. This gives us a check on everything 
that a historian, as a historian, would consider worth recording. 

Again there is evidence in the text that Luke controlled the 
Semitic document or tradition here used. For his Nativity narrative 
begins with an historical fix that is non-Semitic and is undoubtedly 
to be traced to Luke the historian. The account of the birth is 
introduced by stating that “a decree we::i out from Caesar Augustus 
that all the world would be enrolled’’. *')'s explains why Mary and 
Joseph who lived at Nazareth should fi.id themselves at Bethlehem 
when the child was born: “‘all went to be enrolled each to his own 
city”. Now of this enrolment Luke says: “‘This was the first enrol- 
ment when Quirinius was Governor of Syria” (2:2). This infor- 
mation is altogether out of harmony with the Semitic writing of 
the pericope, and irrelevant to the religious history it records. But 
it is just the type of historical datum that Luke gives to relate the 
Gospel story to contemporary Roman history. In the same way he 
introduces the Public Ministry by fixing the preaching of John the 
Baptist “in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, 
Pontius Pilate being Governor of Judea, etc.” (3:1 ff). 

It may be argued that the historical quality of the narrative is 
impaired by the fact that it is midrashic. Wellhausen held Midrash 
in disdain for the reason that it induced the formation of legend. 
The pious are only too ready to invent the episode that “fulfils” the 
Scriptures. There is no doubt that extra-biblical Midrash often 
contrived correspondence with Scripture by over-subtlety and 
fantasy. However, in the best examples of biblical Midrash the 
historical facts fulfil the Scriptures, though not in the way the 
mere historian expects. For in biblical Midrash what mattered was 
not the correspondence of material details. It was not concerned 
with making “history repeat itself’, but with showing how the 
plan of God fulfilled its promise. It points out that the seed has 
come to flower. This type of fulfilment obviously could be recog- 
nized in the events of the New Testament not by men of historical 
science but by men of spiritual perception such as the insgired 
authors were. As for Luke cc. 1-2, a better case can be made for a 
factual base for his Midrashim than, say, for those in Matt. cc. 1-2. 
It has been pointed out that Luke is not explicit and “obvious” 
in showing the fulfilment of the Scriptures, as Matthew is.** Since 
Luke does not labour the point that a text is fulfilled, the historicity 
of his details is less open to question. He is less open to the charge 
of special pleading than is Matthew. 

*8 Laurentin, op. cit., p. 100. 
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Luke’s Midrash on 1 Sam. c. 16 hinges on two facts: that the 
child was born in Bethlehem; and that the shepherds found the 
child in a manger. The first fact is confirmed by Matthew. The 
second fact is reported only in Luke. One thing to be said for its 
plausibility is that Bethlehem in the Judean hills is shepherds’ 
country. Another thing is the comment: “But Mary kept all these 
things, pondering them in her heart’’. The narrator interrupts the 
story proper with an aside that shows him to have believed that the 
facts recorded really happened. We can hardly ask for more. Luke, 
who is without doubt a religious instructor, and an artist, is also 
fundamentally an historian. Even if the mise-en-scéne of the shep- 
herds and the placing of the child in a manger should be part of his 


midrashic technique, this would not unbecome the inspired Word 
of God. 


Luke 2:1-20 and the Crib 

Each year the Christmas crib dramatizes for the faithful the 
simple but touching story of the Nativity. It popularizes the 
traditional interpretation of Luke 2:1-20. It gives prominence to 
the poverty and lowliness that surrounded the great mystery. The 
stable with its ox and ass, the manger and the straw, the darkness 
and the winter’s cold add up to a picture whose sentimental appeal 
is heightened by the words and music of the Christmas hymns. 
Overhead the angel, bathed in light, holds the scroll of the Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo. The shepherds either timidly tarry outside the cave, 
or reverently adore the child inside it. It is only to be expected 
that some play of fantasy be allowed in a popular pictorial represen- 
tation. It is to be expected also that Christian hindsight should see 
more in the narrative of Luke than it really contained, and that the 
crib should clearly reflect the central teaching of the Incarnation — 
that Jesus was true God and true man. He is seen as true man in 
the helpless condition of an infant; that he is true God is suggested 
by the homage of adoration paid to him by his parents, the shep- 
herds, and even “the dumb beasts”. By teaching this the crib serves 
a very useful purpose. Nor do we suggest that any other message 
be added, for this would but spoil its simplicity and confuse its 
teaching. However, it may be pointed out that the crib, though 
Christian, is not exactly biblical. 

In two important respects the crib does not reflect Luke’s nar- 
rative.*® First, it makes the child an object of pity, with its sentimental 


2® Under the term crib we include also popular works of devotion that take the 
story of the Nativity as it is portrayed by the crib. 
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appeal to the emotions that is altogether absent from Luke. The 
babe has, of course, the appeal of all babies, but that is not enough 
for the artists of the crib. That the holy family should have been 
obliged to make its temporary home in a stable, or cave, is repre- 
sented as a great indignity. This would be true in a sophisticated 
urban society such as ours, but not in the Palestine of that time. 
The Jews were in the habit of going to the Temple in great numbers 
for the principal feasts and the improvising of sleeping quarters 
came easily to them. Christ himself and his followers were con- 
stantly on the move and we cannot suppose they were squeamish 
about first-class accommodation. Furthermore this pitiable state of 
affairs is popularly blamed on the inhospitality of men. Of this 
there is no evidence in Luke. There was no place for them in the 
guest-room,*® because the place was crowded, or, perhaps, because 
of Mary’s need for privacy. The mid-winter’s cold is suggested by 
the liturgical fixing of the feast on 25 December, which has no 
support in the Bible. The ass and ox, which increase the sentimental 
appeal, are stage props, as it were, borrowed not from Luke but 
probably from Js. 1:3, or some pious imagination. To have straw 
for bedding is no great hardship, though it is not mentioned by 
Luke whose only detail, in fact, underlines that the comfort of the 
child was not neglected — he was wrapped in swaddling clothes 
before being laid in a manger. The Bible as a whole is singularly 
free of sentimentality and Luke’s narrative is no exception. What 
he records did not move the shepherds to pity, but instructed them. 
What they learnt and saw was only a cause for joy and pride 
(vv. 10, 13-14, 20). 

Secondly, the crib does not bring out the lesson learned by the 
shepherds from what they heard and saw, namely, that the child 
was the Davidic Messiah. This is insinuated by the presence of the 
shepherds and emphasized by the condition of the child lying in a 
manger; like David of old, this his descendant and heir to his kingly 
rank, begins as a shepherd in Bethlehem. The shepherds give the 
scene its dominating colour. If Luke’s narrative were faithfully 
dramatized, the spotlight would, of course, be on the child, but the 
footlights ought to shine full on the shepherds. We ought not to 
consider them as providing merely picturesque detail, or, as they 
appear in the crib, as awkward rustics out of place and approaching 
the centre of the scene with difference. The scene, in fact, centred 

3° The Greek word xatdAvua does not denote an inn, or public hostel, for which 


Luke uses another word in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 10:34. Here and in 
Luke 22:11 xatdAvua denoted the room reserved for guests. 
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as it was about a babe in a manger, was neither strange nor shocking 
to them. They had a fellow-feeling with this child. They were at 
home by the side of the manger. For this the new David, like the 
old David, begins life as a shepherd child of Bethlehem.*! 

People will be loath to abandon the traditional interpretation of 
events of the Nativity as related by Luke. Understandably, because 
it is simpler and more in keeping with our mentality. We do well, 
however, to familiarize ourselves with the Semitic manner of writing 
found here and elsewhere in the Bible. By doing so we shall find the 
sacred text richer in meaning than we suppose. Thus the exegesis 
here suggested invests Luke 2:1-20 with greater dignity and finds 
that it teaches us more than did the traditional interpretation. It 
frees the story of the birth of Christ from a sentimental overlay of 


western piety, and finds in it a message whose roots are deep in 
biblical revelation. 


M. Baliry, C.SS.R. 


* For a fuller discussion of the crib as compared with Luke 2:1-20 see “The Crib 
and Exegesis of Luke 2:1-20", Irish Ecc. Rec., December 1963, pp. 358-76. 








THEOLOGY AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


The recent decision of the Irish Government to bring in a Bill 
(the Criminal Justice Bill, 1963) abolishing the death penalty, with 
certain reservations, has provoked less public discussion than might 
have been anticipated. It may be that the issue has been so thrashed 
out elsewhere over the past two centuries that little is left to be said 
on this grave issue. The increased knowledge of crime and of its 
causes and prevention, modern theories of penology, the study of 
the workings of human society — these and other factors have 
thrown new light on the old question of the State’s power of the 
sword. As a result, the question of capital punishment is almost 
always debated nowadays in a juridical and sociological setting. 
Yet it is ultimately a moral and theological question. A recent 
writer, Walter Kunneth, points out that juridical, sociological and 
psychological viewpoints are important for clarifying the issue, but 
provide no decisive argument for or against the death penalty. For 
that one must go to theology, to that “dimension of man’s existence 
not included in his historical community-life and duties’. Only 
when one faces the questions of the nature of the State and of 
political authority, together with the basic problems of guilt, punish- 
ment and atonement bound up with the nature and destiny of man 
—only then can one pronounce upon capital punishment. And 
here is the field of moral philosophy and, ultimately, theology.’ 
This, of course, is not novel; but it may need to be said at a time 
when matters like capital punishment tend to be discussed in- 
adequately, as if they could be decided on grounds of purely positive 
law or, worse, of political expediency. 

In another sense, too, there is no novelty in discussing capital 
punishment in moral and theological terms; for the decisive argu- 
ments, which are relatively few, have long been known. Penology 
and sociology have produced no really new arguments for or against 
capital punishment, although the findings of these sciences are 
invaluable in assessing the force of the fundamental moral-theological 
considerations. 

Before discussing the arguments for and against capital punishment 
it will be necessary to sketch something of the history of the death 
penalty (at least in Western Europe); this will occupy the first 
section of this paper. Then, in a second section, it will be useful to 
examine briefly the consensus of theologians on the admissibility of 


' “Die theologischen Arzumente fiir und wieder die Todesstrafe” in Die Frage der 
Todesstrafe—Zwélf Antworten, Miinchen 1962, pp. 155-56. 
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capital punishment and the conditions with which they surround 
its application. Here there will be opportunity of distinguishing 
between the right of the sword and its use in given historical con- 
ditions. In a third section the arguments for and. against capital 
punishment, beginning with those turning upon the nature of 
punishment, will be studied. It will be seen that, despite considerable 
variety in their formulation, they are basically not more than six or 


seven. Finally, it will be in place to attempt a brief summary and 
conclusion. 


The power of public authority to inflict the death sentence upon 
malefactors seems, at least until quite modern times, to have been 
constantly exercised. Codes of legislation universally include the 
death penalty, for which theoretical justification was not usually 
regarded as necessary. The movements against capital punishment, 
like those of the twelfth-century Vaudois or the sixteenth-century 
Anabaptists, have always been exceptional. Only in modern t’ nes, 
in practice since the late eighteenth century and, more precisely 
since the publication of Cesare Beccaria’s Dei delitti e delle pene in 
1764, has there been anything in the nature of a popular movement 
for the abolition of the death-penalty. And one of the difficulties 


the movement has had to face is the fact that it is going against a 
secular tradition.* 


1. THE GRECO-ROMAN WORLD 


The Greek and Roman worlds, which have moulded Western 
Europe, provide many well-authenticated examples of capital 
punishment. The Draconian laws were known for their reliance 
upon it.* And the practice of the Greek city-states seems to have 
conformed for amongst the crimes punishable with death we find, 
besides murder, kidnapping, robbery, housebreaking, denial of the 
official gods, desecration of temples, all acts destructive of the public 
order, the unauthorized return of one who had been exiled, the 
entry into temple or assembly of one who had been deprived of 
citizen-rights (atimos), the establishing or helping to establish a 


2 The consensus omnium populorum is often used as an argument in favour of 
capital punishment. See, for example, Th. Meyer, Jnstitutiones luris Naturalis, Freiburg 
1900, t. IT, n. 595, “Immo tanta haec est auctoritas, ut, etiamsi alia argumenta non 
haberemus, tamen nonnisi rationibus plane evidentibus elidi possit”’. 

* Plutarch, Life of Solon, c. 17. 
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tyranny, high treason, the betraying of a fortress or a ship, cor- 
cuption of judgment by bribery, counterfeiting and the contravention 
of certain regulations about the supply of arms, grain etc.* One of 
the most celebrated events in Greek history was the condemnation 
and execution of Socrates in 399 B.c. for allegedly corrupting the 
youth of Athens, events unforgettably described by Plato in his 
dialogues Apology, Crito and Phaedo. Plato’s formal defence of the 
death penalty is, perhaps not surprisingly in the circumstances, 
rather laconic. He has a passage towards the end of the Gorgias 
which is not altogether without ambuiguity: 


Now the proper office of punishment is twofold; he who is rightly 
punished ought either to become better and profit by it or he ought to 
be made an example to his fellows, that they may see what he suffers 
and fear and become better; those who are punished by gods and men, 
and improved, are those whose sins are curable; still the way of improving 
them, as in this world so also in another, is by pain and suffering; for 
there is no other way in which they can be delivered from their evil. But 
they who have been guilty of the worst crimes, and are incurable by 
reason of their crimes, are made examples; for, as they are incurable, 
the time has passed at which they can receive any benefit themselves. But 
others get good when they behold them for ever enduring the most terrible 
and painful and fearful sufferings as the penalty of their sins — there 
they are, hanging up as examples, in the prison-house of the world below, 
a spectacle and a warning to all unrighteous men who come thither.® 


In the Protagoras, where he discusses the origin of civilized society, 
Plato points out that the instinct of self-preservation that gathered 
men into cities was not enough; justice and reverence must be 
imparted to men as necessary conditions of organized social life — 
and to all men, not simply to a favoured few. “I should like (Zeus 
is speaking) them all to have a share; for cities cannot exist, if a 
few only share in the virtues, as in the arts. And, further, make a 
law by my order that he who has no part in reverence and justice 
shall be put to death as a plague of the State’’.® And, in his last 
great dialogue, the Laws, Plato returns to the topic. Having described 
the “‘noblest work of law” as that of making men hate injustice and 
love (or at least not hate) the nature of the just, a work that law 
does through rewards and punishments, he continues: 

*K. Latte in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzyclopddie der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaften, Supplementband VII, Stuttgart 1940, 1599-1619; B. Schépf, Das Tétungsrecht 
bei den friihchristlichen Schriftstellern, Regensburg 1958, p. 144. 


5 Gorgias, 525B-C (Jowett’s translation). 
® Protagoras, 322D (Jowett’s translation) 
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But if the legislator sees anyone who is incurable, for him he will make a 
law and fix a penalty. He knows quite well that to such men themselves 
there is no profit in the continuance of their lives, and that they would 
do a double good to the rest of mankind if they would take their departure, 
inasmuch as they would be an example to other men not to offend, and 
they would relieve the city of bad citizens. In such cases, and in such 
cases only, the legislator ought to inflict death as the punishment of 
offences.’ 


In these three short passages Plato, with his notions of reformation 
and deterrence in punishment and his idea of society’s self-defence 
against wrongdoers by exercising, if needs be, the supreme power, 
has done much to set the general lines upon which the discussion 
of the death penalty will proceed in later ages. 

Aristotle, in the Constitution of Athens, lists some capital crimes 
—‘‘thieves, kidnappers and pickpockets” if they plead guilty or are 
found guilty by the courts are executed; likewise anyone who 
damages one of the sacred olive-trees.° He does say, in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, that death is the “most terrible of all things” 
and therefore capable of inspiring the greatest fear and of providing 
the opportunity of the greatest courage.® These are considerations 
relevant to much of the discussion of the death penalty; but Aristotle 
gives no theoretical justification of capital punishment. 

At Rome no less than in Greece the death penalty was exacted. 
The crimes punishable by death were various and their connection 
with public order or religion not always apparent. They included 
murder, offences against the person or property, a wife’s adultery, 
arson, the secret harvesting of crops by night, witchcraft, desecra- 
tion of a grave, the violation of a Vestal virgin, high treason, 
desertion to the enemy, /ése-majesté, the introduction of satirical 
songs. The methods of execution were equally varied — and this 
was true of the Greek world also — the axe, crucifixion, drowning, 
fire, the sword, the arena, starvation, strangulation, the Tarpeian 
rock. The method was related in many cases to the offence (casting 
down from a height for incest or the practice of magic, hanging 
for high treason) and often related to the quality of the offender 
(the Greeks cudgelled a slave to death but allowed a citizen to 
drink the hemlock and at Rome, as is well-known, crucifixion was 
the punishment of slaves whereas, at least under the Empire, citizens 


7 Laws, 1X, 862C-863A (Jowett’s translation). 
® Atheniensium Respublica, c. 52, 1; c. 60 (Oxford translation, Kenyon) 
® Nicomachean Ethics, W1, 6, 1115a-b6. 
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might be given permission to commit suicide).'!°. Similar diversity 
in the methods of executing capital punishment has persisted down 
to our day; but since the early nineteenth century the investing of 
the death sentence with torture has been dispensed with. According 
to Theodor Mommsen, there was a tendency in the later years of 
the Roman republic towards the abolition of capital punishment. 
This was offset by an increased incidence in the Empire — under 
Alexander Severus there were some thirty crimes punishable by 
death." 

In the Greco-Roman world execution seems to have taken on 
something of the character of a religious act. Not only was crime 
an infection of which the city needed to be purged but, for the 
Greeks, the execution of the malefactor was in the nature of an 
offering to the injured deity.** The Romans put the carrying out of 
the death-sentence on a par with the ridding of society of abnor- 
malities such as monstrous births or unchaste Vestals. There has 
been some controversy as to whether the execution may be regarded 
as the giving over of a victim to the gods — Mommsen so interprets 
it and is vigorously oppoed by Latte.’® The point is not without 
importance even if it cannot be decided, for it does serve to emphasize 
the fact that more than ordinary human power is involved in 
the right of live and death. More important, perhaps, for the history 
of the justification of capital punishment is the simile — or is it 
analogy ? — between crime and sickness or disease; not as excusing 
the criminal (which is what the modern mind thinks of) but as 
justifying his removal as a putrid member, a source of infection in 
the body politic. The argument will be found strikingly in St. 
Thomas; but it is a commonplace in the history of capital punish- 
ment. Its formulation probably owes a good deal to Seneca — 
himself a victim of capital punishment — who used it in his De 
Ira."4 





1” Parricides were held in particular abhorrence and were drowned in a sack together 
with a cock, an ape and a viper. Cf. Seneca, De Ira, 1, 16. 

't Rémische Strafrecht, cited by B. Schépf, op. cit., p. 145. 

2A. F. Utz, in Deutsche Thomas-Ausgabe, Bd. 18, “Recht und Gerechtigkeit”’, 
Heidelberg-Graz 1953, pp. 473-74. 

3 A. PF. Utz, loc. cit.; B. Schdpf, op. cit., pp. 146-47; K. Latte, art. cit., in Pauly- 
Wissowa. 

4 De Ira, 1, 5 and 6—‘‘Ultima supplicia ultimis sceleribus ponat (legum praeses 
civitatisque rector) ut nemo pereat, nisi quem perire etiam pereuntis intersit. Hoc uno 
medentibus erit dissimilis, quod illi quibus vitam non potuerunt largiri facilem exitum 
praestant, hic damnatos cum dedecore et traductione vita exigit, non quia delectetur 
ullius poena—procul est enim a sapiente tam inhumana feritas—sed ut documentum 
omnium sint, et quia vivi noluerunt prodesse, morte certe eorum respublica utatur”’. 
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2. THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By the time of the later Roman Empire attitudes towards capital 
punishment began to be influenced by Christianity; and here we 
are at the heart of the problem. There is abundant evidence of 
capital punishment in the Old Testament, although the first murder 
was punished not with death but with lifelong condemnation: 
“Whoever kills Cain shall pay for it sevenfold. And the Lord gave 
Cain such token of his protection as should warn the chance-comer 
not to kill him. So Cain was banished from God’s presence” (Gen. 
4:15-16). But very shortly we read: “Man was made in God’s 
image, and whoever sheds a man’s blood must shed his own blood 
in return” (Gen. 9:6) and later: ““Whoever kills a man with intent 
to kill, must pay for it with his life ... One who lies in wait on 
purpose to kill his neighbour shall be torn away even from my 
altar to die. Death is the penalty for one who kills his father or his 
mother; death is the penalty when a man is shewn to have carried 
off his fellow-man and sold him; death is the penalty for one who 
curses father or mother” (Exod. 21:12-17). But this is only the 
beginning. Besides murder, bodily injury resulting in death was a 
capital offence; likewise offence against religion such as idolatry, 
blasphemy, apostasy, magic, necromancy; the violation of the 
Sabbath or of certain levitical prescriptions about feasts and sacrifice, 
the omission of circumcision, or the usurpation of priestly rights; 
or, again, sexual offences like adultery, incest, homosexuality, 
bestiality. If in the Old Testament the death penalty was exacted 
for crimes that no one today would consider capital that is doubtless 
because such crimes were violations of the alliance between God 
and his people. The execution of the death-sentence was the 
emphatic exclusion of the wrongdoer from the community; and 
when the sentence was carried out by stoning, as was the normal 
manner, the community nature of the act of exclusion was under- 
lined. The death penalty was also taken as a deterrent. Origen was 
later to defend what seems the savage code of the Old Testament as 
plenum misericordiae on the grounds that what God punished in this 
life by the death penalty He would not punish again in the next 
—non vindicabit Deus bis in idipsum.’ And here he touches on 
a point of importance; for the theocratic Jews the question was 
a simple one — the power of life and death was God’s power 
and the problem of the State’s possessing it simply did not arise. 
It might also be noted that the practice seems, at least at some 

8 Origen, In Lev. Hom. XI, 2, cited by B. Schépf, op. cit., p. 161. 
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periods, to have been considerably milder than the sternness of the 
letter might suggest.'® 

The spirit of the New Testament is quite different; yet it does not 
seem that any conclusive argument against capital punishment can 
be found in it. The spirit of vengeance that seems to inform some 
of the Old Testament prescriptions is inconsistent with the spirit 
of the Sermon on the Mount. On the other hand, when Our Lord 
promised the Good Thief that he would be with Him in Paradise, 
He did not reject the thief’s reflection that the punishment of death 
was a just punishment (Luke 23:41). And, in the incident of the 
adulterous woman (John 8:1-11), Our Lord did not imply that the 
sentence upon her was unjust; He merely pointed out the inappro- 
priateness of its execution by those who were themselves guilty of 
other offences. And the merciful dismissal —*Go, and do not sin 
again henceforward”— did not mean that she was not guilty, but 
simply that she had been forgiven. Against such apparent con- 
donations of capital punishment the parable of the wheat and the 
tares has been urged (Matt. 13:24-30). The wicked, represented by 
the tares, should not be rooted out by capital punishment but left 
for the harvest of the Last Judgment —“‘Leave them to grow side 
by side till harvest and when harvest-time comes I will give the 
word to the reapers, gather up the tares first, and tie them in bundles 
to be burned, and store the wheat in my barn”’. 

The leading passage in the New Testament on capital punishment 
is, however, not in the Gospels but in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans (13:4). “If thou wouldst be free from the fear of authority, 
do right and thou shalt win its approval; the magistrate is God’s 
minister, working for thy good. Only if thou dost wrong, needst 
thou be afraid: it is not for nothing that he bears the sword; he is 
God’s minister still, to inflict punishment on the wrongdoer. Thou 
must needs, then, be submissive, not only for fear of punishment, 
but in conscience”. The cogency of the argument for the liceity of 
capital punishment has been attacked on the ground that toleration 
does not necessarily mean approval —St. Paul also tolerated 


16 Philo, commenting upon the capital legislation of the Old Testament, stresses the 
self-defence of the community against the poisonous influence of the offender and goes 
so far as to say that anyone putting his hand to the extermination of such a one is 
doing a good work, Cf. B. Schépf, op. cit., p. 149; and ibid., pp. 149-50 for the milder 
practice of the Sanhedrin of the first and second centuries A.D. 
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slavery; but no one will argue that slavery is an acceptable in- 
stitution today.'’ 

However, in the Greco-Roman society in which Christianity had 
to make its way, capital punishment was an acknowledged fact 
before which Christians had to take a stand. The problem became 
more acute with the progress of time, when Christians found them- 
selves in the position of being judges or even executioners in capital 
trials. A similar problem faced Christians in the matter of warfare — 
for the shedding of blood is not easily reconciled with the spirit of 
the Gospel. On both questions, warfare and capital punishment, 
there seems to have been a certain ambivalence in the attitude of 
the Church; warfare, as such, was not condemned but the ministers 
of the Church were not to bear arms; capital punishment was not 
condemned, but the Church did not wish her ministers to have any 
direct say in its infliction, whether as judges or executioners (a 
prescription reflected in the present-day canonical discipline accord- 
ing to which a judge who has pronounced a death-sentence as well 
as the executioner and his assistants contract canonical irregularity).'* 


3. THE FATHERS 


Since in practice the attitude of the Church towards capital 
punishment seems to have been ambivalent, it is not surprising that 
no consensus of the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers emerges. 
Many of them refer to capital punishment but the references are 
not easy to interpret, as is evident from the varying assessments 
made by modern scholars.'® So Athenagoras, writing in the last 
quarter of the second century, refers on the one hand to a justified 
slaying and, on the other, to the inadmissibility of Christian par- 
ticipation in it.2° Clement of Alexandria (c. 150-211) may have been 
the first Christian writer to attempt a theoretical justification for 


1” W. Kinneth, in Todesstrafe—theologische und juristische Argumente, Stuttgart 
1960, cited by A. Janssen in Ephemerides Theolozicae Lovanienses, 37 (1961), pp. 94-97. 

18 Codex Juris Canonici, can. 984, nn. 6, 7. On the early Christian attitude towards 
warfare cf. J. Newman, Studies in Political Morality, Dublin 1962, pp. 76-79; G. S. 
Windass-J. Newman, “‘The Early Christian Attitude to War” in IRISH THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY, 29 (1962), pp. 235-48. 

1° For example P. Althaus, Die Todesstrafe als Problem der christlichen Eihik, 
Miinchen 1955, p. 3 and note 1, suggests (following W. Gass) that Tertullian, Lactantius, 
Ambrose and Augustine (hesitant) were against the death penalty; while G. Ermecke, 
Zur ethischen Begriindung der Todesstrafe heute, Paderborn 1959, p. 14, note 12, says 
that no ancient Christian writer is against the death penalty—not even Athenagoras, 
Tertullian, Origen and Lactantius—once the direct participation of Christians is 
excluded. 


2° Athenagoras, Supplicatio pro Christianis, 35; B. Schépf, op. cit., pp. 150-51. 
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capital punishment. In the Stromata*' he discusses the nature and 
function of punishment which he sees as reformative. A just punish- 
ment should lead the soul back to the way of righteousness. But 
an offender who has reached the summit of evil is irreformable, 
incurable. Clement, like Seneca, compares the function of punish- 
ment with that of dieting or an emetic prescribed by a doctor. In 
the case of the irreformable evildoer his own interests demand that 
he be removed by death from the possibility of further wrongdoing. 
In other cases the death penalty may be justified as a deterrent — 
Clement quotes the Old Testament in support — and, finally, as the 
self-defence of society against the infection presented by the evil- 
doer. Here already are some of the most important arguments that 
can be adduced in favour of capital punishment. Tertullian’s(c. 160-222) 
views, as has been suggested, are not certain. Or rather he seems to 
change his mind on the question of capital punishment. In a number 
of writings dating from the period 210-213 he refers to the death 
penalty. In the Apologia he criticizes a law that was far too severe — 
it provided for the dismemberment of the bodies of debtors and 
others — and welcomes its replacement by another which was 
content with bonorum proscriptio; but he takes no stand upon the 
liceity or otherwise of the death penalty. In the De /dololatria and 
the De Corona he objects to Christians having anything to do with 
the death-penalty; and in the Scorpiace and the De Anima he refers 
to St. Paul’s words in the Epistle to the Romans (13:1-4) and admits 
that rulers have the power of the sword. As these writings are more 
or less contemporary there does not seem to be ground for saying 
that Tertullian’s thought developed. Perhaps the best explanation 
of the discrepancies is that he shared the illogical attitude — still 
found today — of justifying capital punishment while holding the 
hangman in abhorrence.”* 

Origen (c. 185-254) takes the death-penalty, or the State’s power, 
potestas vitae necisque, for granted. It scarcely requires justification. 
He points to the Old Testament and says that the Jewish power of 
life and death was taken over by the Romans and is now a normal 
power of State. It has already been noticed that Origen defends the 
Old Testament capital code against the accusation of cruelty; he 
now points out that death is not the only remedy for sin — others, 
confession, repentance, are provided in the New Testament; but, 
unfortunately, the, are not always used. Death, in any event, is not 

17, 168, 2; cf. IV, 153 sqq. Cf. B. Schépf, op. cit., pp. 156-58. 


32 Apol., IV, 9; De Idol., XIX, 1; De Coron., XVII, 3; Scorpiace, X1V, 1; De Anima, 
XXXIII, 6. Cf. B. Schépf, op. cit., pp. 151-53. 
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the greatest penalty; guilt and damnation are greater. For Origen 
a just judicial execution presents no difficulty; but he does protest, 
as does also the Didascalia, against unjust execution and abuses of 
the death-penalty.** Like Clement, Origen compares the function of 
judge and executioner with that of the doctor; but, like Tertullian, 
he will not countenance Christians being directly involved in capital 
punishment. St. Cyprian (c. 200-258) in one of his letters implicitly 
accepts the death-penalty; but he speaks of the sbstitution of 
spiritual penalties, like excommunication, for it. In his Ad 
Demetrianum he argues rather rhetorically: either Christianity is 
a crime or it is not; if it is, why not execute those who confess to it? 
if not, why persecute the innocent? Si crimen est quid non interficis 
confitentem ? The implication that the death-penalty is not, of itself, 
unjust seems valid if not very strong.”4 

Lactantius, who was born about the middle of the third century, 
seems, like Tertullian, to have held, in different works, contradictory 
views about capital punishment. In the Jnstitutes he has a celebrated 
passage in which he forbids the Christian to take up arms — his 
proper armour is justice or righteousness — and, by the same token, 
he is forbidden to lay a capital charge against anyone. It is of small 
matter whether one kills by the fire or by word, it is killing that is 
forbidden. To this divine precept there can be no exception; to 
kill a man is always a criminal action.*® The same view is expressed 
in the Epitome*® which was a reworking of part of the Divine 
Institutes. But in his De Ira Dei which was written after the Institutes 
and before the Epitome, Lactantius explicitly allows the death- 
penalty, provided it is justly inflicted in the interests of good and 
for the punishment of evil.?? There is here something much more 
radical than a change in emphasis. It will not do to say that 
Lactantius shares the view of Cyprian, Origen and Tertullian (it 
seems to have been a common view) that capital punishment can be 
justified but Christians ought not to take part in it. Lactantius’s— 
rejection of the death penalty, on the ground that it contravenes 
the commandment: Thou shalt not kill, leaves no room for such 
explanations. Leclercq, who takes the view that Lactantius’s opinion 
indicates that capital punishment was an open question for Christians 
in the late third century, points out that when the Church did make 
up her mind she did not accept the extreme view that the Fifth 


23 References and discussion in B. Schépf, op. cit., pp. 158-65. 

*4 Ep., IV, 4(CSEL, Il, 1, pp. 475-77); Ad Demetrianum, XIII (CSEL, Ill, 1, p. 360). 
25 De Div. Inst., V1, 20, 15-17. 

26 LIX, 5, cited by B. Schdpf, op. cit., pp. 155-56. 

*7 XVII, 6-7; B. Schdpf, ibid. 
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Commandment forbids capital punishment.** Such views, however, 
will recur in the history of capital punishment and, as will be seen, 
there are not wanting contemporary theologians who oppose capital 
punishment on similarly radical grounds. 


4. THE FOURTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES 


The Christian views of capital punishment for the fourth and 
fifth centuries are expressed by two of the greatest of the Fathers, 
St. John Chrysostom and St. Augustine. Chrysostom (344-407) 
accepts that the Emperor has the power of life and death. In his 
Homilies on the Acts of the Apostles*® he recounts his own narrow 
escape from condemnation under the law against the practice of 
magic. Sorcerers and necromancers were to be burnt together with 
their magic books —that was the law. One day the young 
Chrysostom was strolling by the banks of the Orontes at Antioch 
with a companion. They saw a white object floating in the river and 
fished it out. It was a book of majic jettisoned by a sorcerer, who, 
however, had been caught and summarily executed. Just at that 
moment a Roman soldier on patrol passed by and Chrysostom’s 
friend had to hide the book hurriedly under his toga. Years after- 
wards Chrysostom recounted the incident as evidence of the fear 
inspired by the arbitrary nature of punishment by the State. A 
second experience of the nearness of capital punishment came to 
Chrysostom, during the reign of Theodosius, in the celebrated 
incident of the defacing of the Imperial monuments at Antioch. The 
monuments were overturned in protest against a new Imperial tax; 
the offence was by definition /ése-majesté and punishable with death. 
The local governor proceeded with great ruthlessness to impose 
collective punishment by means of indiscriminate executions. 
Chrysostom described the horror in the great series of sermons — 
the Sermons on the Monuments— which he preached in the 
cathedral as a newly-ordained priest. In the event, Chrysostom 
accompanied the patriarch Flavian to Constantinople to plead for 
mitigation; and Theodosius sent two imperial commissioners to 
investigate the matter and impose suitable punishment. But nowhere 


28 Tecons de droit naturel, 3me ed., Louvain 1955, t. IV, pt. 1, p. 90. 
2° XXXVIII, 5 (PG, 60:274 sqq.); S. Verosta, lohannes Chrysostomos-Staatsphilosoph 
und Geschichtstheologe, Graz 1960, pp. 239-40. 
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in this matter is there the suggestion that Theodosius lacked power 
of life and death over his subjects.*° 

From many points of view St. Augustine (354-430) is the most 
important of the Fathers; his views so frequently prevailed that it 
must be of interest to discover what he thought of capital punishment. 
He does not, in fact, appear to have said much on the subject. In the 
City of God, begun in 413, he discusses briefly the situations in 
which men may be put to death without the slayer incurring the 
guilt of murder.*' He is discussing the precept: Thou shalt not kill, 
and remarks that divine authority sanctions two kinds of exception, 
the one justified by a general law, the other by a special commission. 
God can delegate authority over life and death — as He did in the 
cases of Abraham, of Jephthe and of Samson (special commissions) 
or as He does to those who wage war in obedience to divine command 
or “in conformity with His laws have represented in their persons 
the public justice or the wisdom of government, and in this capacity 
have put to death wicked men”. In a letter written slightly earlier 
Augustine had asked Marcellinus to publicize certain anti-Donatist 
measures he had taken (against some Donatists who had confessed 
to the murder of a Christian) but recommended that some penalty 
less than death should be imposed — propter conscientiam nostram 
et propter catholicam mansuetudinem commendandam. The con- 
fession of guilt made the lenity of the Church appropriate — 
although this, he says, was not accepted by some who were dis- 
turbed by the events in question.** Here is a recognition of the 
death penalty, together with a plea for its mitigation in a particular 
case. In another letter, written a year or two later in 414, Augustine 
replies to certain questions of Macedonius about the restitution of 
ill-gotten goods and the reparation of injuries to the neighbour. He 
speaks of the usefulness of “the princely power, the judge’s power 
of the sword, the executioner’s instruments of torture, the soldier’s 
arms, the ruler’s discipline, even the severity of a good father’’.** 
These things are useful, he continues, because punishment deters 
the wicked and allows the good to live in peace; and they are 
reformative because, from being restrained by fear of punishment, 


3° There was a similar incident at Thessalonika in A.p. 390, when some 7,000 
executions followed rioting in which the prefect of the city and some other officials 
were killed. Theodosius, incidentally, it was who made Christianity the official religion 
of the Roman Empire. Cf. S. Verosta, op. cit., pp. 248-49. The incidents at Antioch 
and at Thessalonika are described in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. XXVII (ed. J. B. 
Bury, London 1901, vol. III, pp. 169-73). 

31 De Civ. Dei, I, c. 21. 

33 Ep., 139, 2; cf. Ep., 47, 5. 

33 Ep., 153, c. 6, 16. 
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evildoers may come in time to be restrained by the love of God. 
This is, of course, a general argument (and one that will be adopted 
by St. Thomas); the reference to capital punishment is hardly more 
than a passing one. 

In a much earlier work, the De Ordine written in the year of his 
conversion 386, Augustine has an interesting reference to the 
hangman. He takes it from Plotinus. It occurs a propos of the 
question of evil, which Augustine frequently discussed, and with his 
favourite solution that we perceive evil because our viewpoint is a 
partial one. God’s providence is universal: ““With sure touch Plotinus, 
the disciple of Plato, treated of providence and showed it to be the 
intelligible and ineffable beauty of God, from whom it stretched to 
the very least things of this earth’’. In the De Ordine this conception 
is proved, indirectly, in connection with the problem of evil. Evil is 
a reality. It seems therefore either that providence is not all-pervasive 
or that there is evil in the will of God — utrumque impium sed magis 
posterius. In fact providence does extend to all things; but we may 
not perceive it. Our view is like that of one who can see only one 
square of a mosaic and cannot appreciate how its apparent disorder 
fits into the symmetry of the whole. Or, as he elsewhere says, we are 
like the workers at the loom of history — we stand behind the 
tapestry and see, not the design, but the loose threads and random 
arrangement of colours at the back. So there is design and pro- 
vidence in all that happens, even the most unpromising. The rains 
which fall plentifully in the sea, where they are not needed, leave 
vast regions of the earth infertile for want of moisture. But even 
here the working of providence may be discerned; the drought 
brings home to the inhabitants of desert regions the bitterness of 
their exile here below and encourages them to press on to the life 
to come; and — a more practical consideration — what their region 
does produce is longer preserved and less easily corrupted than the 
produce of a region which enjoys yearly rains.** And so of the 
executioner: 


Quid enim carnijice tetrius? Quid illo animo truculentius atque dirius? 
At inter ipsas leges locum necessarium tenet, et in bene moderatae civitatis 
ordinem inseritur, estque suo animo nocens, ordine autem alieno poena 
nocentium.*® 


%4 De Civ. Dei, X, c. 14; De Ordine, 1, 2; Enarr. in Ps. CXLVII (PL, 37:1943-5). 

35 De Ordine, XI, 12; Plotinus, Enneads, III, 2, 17 (translation of Stephen MacKenna, 
second revised edition, London 1961, p. 177)—*. . . the executioner’s ugly office does 
not mar the well-governed state; such an officer is a civic necessity .. .”’. 
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It is clear, then, that long before the fifth century Christians had 
accepted capital punishment, both in theory and in practice. The 
power of life and death, necessary for the self-defence of society, is 
given by God to rulers. But there were some who held that capital 
punishment could not be reconciled with the spirit of the Gospel, 
and others who held that the prohibition: Thou shalt not kill, was 
absolute. These views, despite the authority of some of their up- 
holders, never found their way into the official attitude of the 
Church; but they are reflected in some of the disciplinary rules 
governing the conduct of Christians. This is seen in the avoidance, 
at least in earlier times, of judicial office by Christians. The possibility 
of having to, execute or pronounce capital sentences was part of the 
early Christian objection to military service. But in the course of 
time it began to be accepted that Christians could condemn and 
execute — already there were Christian judges and officials in the 
time of Constantine although, according to Eusebius, the sword 
hung unused at their side and they ruled their provinces more by 
fatherly legislation than by force. Yet Eusebius, who describes the 
rule of Constantine as mild, finds it quite in order that he should 


condemn and execute Licinius and his soldiers according to military 
law.*¢ 


5. THE MIDDLE AGES 


By the twelfth century the Christian acceptance of capital punish- 
ment was so general that the Vaudois heretics were condemned by 
Innocent III for their rejection of it. The condemnation is found in 
the profession of faith imposed upon the Waldenses, in a note 
added to the document in 1210.** It asserts that the secular power 
can, without mortal sin, impose the death-penalty provided that it 
proceed non odio sed iudicio, non incaute sed consulte. This is, of 
course, a minimal approval of capital punishment and states merely 
that it is not necessarily unjust. One might compare Leo X’s in- 
clusion amongst the errors of Martin Luther, condemned in the 
Bull Exurge Domine, the statement that burning heretics is against 
the will of the Spirit; or Pius XI’s admission, in Casti Connubii, 


36 Eusebius, Vita Constantini, I, 18; III, 1, cited by B. Schépf, op. cit., p. 166. 
Some of the Emperors appear to have refused office to Christians because of their 
reluctance to have anything to do with the death sentence—so Julian, before his 
conversion; and Justinian. Cf. A. Koestler-Albert Camus, Reflexions sur la peine 
capitale, Paris 1957, pp. 113, 171. 

38 Denzinger, Enchir. Symb., n. 425. 
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that where there is guilt the public authority has power over the 
bodily integrity of the subject.*® 

In the thirteenth century the discussion of the moral and 
theological justification of capital punishment was renewed, the 
most important contribution being that of St. Thomas. He handles 
the question in two celebrated passages. The first is in the Summa 
contra Gentiles. His argument will strike us as extremely far-reaching. 


The common good is of greater value than the particular good of an 
individual. Therefore the particular good of the individual may be sacri- 
ficed to the common good. The life of certain pestiferous individuals 
hinders the common good, which is the concord of human society. Such 
individuals, therefore, must be removed by death from the society of 
men. 

Again, just as the doctor by his operation intends the health of the 
patient, which consists in the concord of the humours, so the ruler of 
the State intends peace, which consists in the due concord of the citizenry. 
A doctor well and usefully amputates a putrid member if it threatens the 
corruption of the body. Justly, therefore, and without sin the ruler of the 
State kills pestiferous men, lest the peace of the State be disturbed." 


And to the objections that in Exodus we read: Thou shalt not kill, 
and in St. Matthew: Let both of them grow unto the harvest, St. 
Thomas says that these are not serious arguments — haec autem 
frivola sunt. The same applies to the argument that men ought to 
be punished for crime, not have a benefit conferred upon them in 
the shape of their transfer to a better life. 

In the Secunda Secundae, written perhaps a decade later than the 
Contra Gentiles, St. Thomas returns to the question in practically 
the same terms. It is part of the general discussion of homicide as 
an offence against justice. To the question whether it be licit to 
kill sinners he replies: 


It is lawful to kill brute animals inasmuch as they are naturally ordered 
to the use of men, as imperfect to perfect. Every part is ordered to the 
whole as imperfect to perfect and, so, every part is naturally for the whole. 
Consequently we see that if the amputation of a member — say one 
that is putrid or corrupting the other members — is required for the 
health of the whole body, then it is laudably and salubriously cut oil. 


3® Denzinger, Enchir. Symb., nn. 773, 2246. Cf. Pius XII, Allocution to Congress of 


Histopathologists, 1952, .14.S, 44 (1952), p. 787, in which he pointed out that the State 
in capital punishment does not dispose of the individual’s right to life but, in passing 
sentence, exercises its power “privandi condemnatum bono vitae in expiationem sui 
delicti, postquam suo crimine ipse se expoliavit suo iure ad vitam”’. 

4° Cont. Gent., Ill, c. 146, nn. 4, 5. 
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Now an individual person is compared to the whole community as part 
to whole; and therefore if a man is a danger to the community and a 
corrupting element because of some sin, then he is lawfully and salu- 
briously killed, that the common good be preserved."! 


The argument is not new-—we have seen it in Clement of 
Alexandria for example; and it goes back to Seneca and beyond 
him to Plato. But St. Thomas puts it in very uncompromising terms. 
Admittedly he qualifies it somewhat in subsequent articles, laying 
down that the death penalty requires public, not private authority, 
and that only the guilty may be killed.** But it is difficult not to see 
it as an argument that proves too much. A carrier of infection or a 
maniac may be as upsetting to the peace of society as any murderer; 
but one cannot accept that such should be executed. Or, allowing 
that only the guilty may be executed, has not the argument a 
flavour of utilitarianism, securing society at the expense of the life 
of an individual who has committed an offence destructive of social 
order? The difficulty is pointed by the unease of commentators who 
interpret the view of St. Thomas. Cajetan, in his commentary on 
the passage, says that St. Thomas’s reasoning is both natural and 
theological. He is defending St. Thomas against the objection laid 
by Scotus, namely that God’s law: Thou shalt not kill, may only 
be departed from in the cases God Himself indicates, in Scripture 
or in Revelation — blasphemy, homicide, adultery and so on. A 
thief, for example, may not be executed; nor, indeed, may the death 
penalty be imposed for adultery since this punishment is revoked 
in chapter VIII of St. John’s Gospel, where Our Lord forgives the 
adulteress. St. Thomas’s text is sufficient reply to these objections; 
and Cajetan paraphrases it to mean that, from the theological side, 
Scripture and the order of Divine Providence show that evildoers 
put themselves in the same class with beasts, that is creatures sub- 
ordinated to the good of good men, as is seen in the parable (here 
a new twist is given to the argument) where the lord forbids the 
rooting out of the tares lest the good wheat be uprooted also; and, 
from the moral side, it is noticed that the safety of the good is the 
reason given in the parable for not uprooting the evil; whence it 
follows that if the safety of the good demand the death of the evil- 
doers then they must be put to death.*® Cajetan goes on to say that 
Scotus has confused the judicial (and temporary) precepts of the 


41 ]I-II, q. 64, a. 2. 
#2 [bid., aa. 3, 6. 


#8 Cajetan, ad loc. (S. Thomae ... Opera Omnia, ed. Leonina, t. 1X, Romae 1897, 
p. 69). 
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Old Testament with the moral (and eternal) precepts. The latter are 
left to natural reason to examine and define; and we must not 
expect a Bull from the Author of nature to tell us when it is lawful 
to kill an evildoer, when not. And specifically with regard to thieves 
— if they are dangerous to the public peace they may be executed; 
and with regard to adultery, the Lord’s words of forgiveness to the 
adulteress changed nothing of the civil power of life and death for 
such offences. Cajetan’s is a defence that brings out the starkness 
of St. Thomas’s view. 

St. Thomas’s view is the more surprising when one reflects that 
he says nothing about the kind of offence for which the death 
penalty may be imposed, beyond stating that it must be an offence 
injurious to the common good. He does not say that there must be 
a proportion between the offence and the sanction, nor that the 
death sentence must be a last resort. And one must recall the savage 
penal legislation of the time, with its frequent and it must seem 
arbitrary application of the death penalty, often accompanied by 
torture. When St. Louis king of France in the Etablissements of 
1270 tried to limit the death penalty he retained it for treason, 
rape, arson, murder (even unpremeditated murder in hot blood), 
abortion, domestic stealing, brigandage, the theft of the horse or 
mount of a lord, heresy, crimes against nature, magic, sorcery.** 
In the circumstances, it may be true to say that St. Thomas believed 
in capital punishment but tried to limit its incidence.*® Or perhaps 
the appearance of a proof from reason is deceptive in this matter? 
Has St. Thomas really in mind a datum of Revelation, that God 
delegates His absolute power of life and death to the State only in 
the case of a criminal guilty of an offence against public order? 
The argument, then, about the relationship of individual to society 


as part to whole may be “a simile, and not a completely happy 
“4 J. Leclercq., op. cit., t. IV, p. 92, citing J. Loiseleur, Les crimes et les peines dans 
l’antiquité et dans les temps modernes, Paris 1863. A note in Montesquieu, De I’esprit 
des lois, X11, ch. 4, says that St. Louis made such outrageous laws against blasphemy 
that the Pope felt obliged to call his attention to the fact; as a result the king moderated 
his zeal and mollified his laws. Two centuries later, in the Paris of Francois Villon, 
executions were part of the city’s attractions; in the five days between 30 April and 
4 May, 1431, sixty-two bandits were hanged. Besides the great gibbet of Montfaucon, 
there were numerous other scaffolds belonging to the Provost, the Bishop, various 
abbots and chapters and other authorites having the right of administering justice. The 
duties of a hangman were defined—‘faire son office par le feu, par l’espée, le fouet, 
l’ecartelage, la roue, la fourche, le gibet, couper oreilles, desmembrer, flageller out 
fustiger, par le pilori ou eschafaud, par le carcan, et par telles aultres peines semblables 
selon la coustume, moeurs ou usages du pays, lesquels la loi ordonne pour la crainte 
des malfaicteurs”. Cf. D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Francois Villon, New York 1928, pp. 
48-50 and note. 
* J. Vernet, “Peine capitale, peine perdue™ in Etudes, 1962 (n. 315), p. 197. 
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one, presenting the commonly accepted tenet of Christian (and pre- 
Christian though revealed) religion’’.*° 
Certainly thought has moved from the position of justifying 
capital punishment on the mere ground of the subordination of the 
individual to society. Nowadays one is much more inclined to think 
of the rights of the individual, even of the guilty individual, and to 
think of punishment in retributive and reformative terms. Not 
many commentators can discover such ideas in St. Thomas’s argu- 
ment for the death penalty. An exception is A. F. Utz who, by a 
judicious comparison with other passages in the Summa Theologiae, 
succeeds in giving a metaphysical and natural law backing to St. 
Thomas’s discussion of capital punishment. First of all, the meta- 
physical basis of punishment is in “order”; the past cannot be 
recalled, but the order once upset can be reaffirmed in retributive 
punishment. This is the essential; the deterrent character of human 
punishment takes second place and simply reflects the temporal 
character of human existence. So, too, of the medical aspect of 
punishment as improving the offender or securing the common 
good — these ends are secured by temporal punishments; but the 
ultimate retribution for sin must be placed in the next life; poenae 
praesentis vitae magis sunt medicinales quam retributivae; retributio 
enim reservatur divino iudicio.*” This latter statement occurs in St. 
Thomas’s discussion of stealing, where he answers the objection 
that stealing cannot be a mortal sin since it is not punished with 
death. Only those crimes, he says, that do irreparable harm or 
those that manifest a horrible deformity (in the context sacrilegious 
theft, peculation and kidnapping) are punished with death. It does 
seem clear, then, that St. Thomas regarded punishment, short of 
the death penalty, as medicinal; and that, where no reformation 
could be anticipated, the death penalty could be exacted in society’s 
self-defence. This, the social security argument, turns upon the 
State’s function of preserving order and upon the relationship 
between individual and society. The State in its function of preserv- 
ing order has undoubtedly the power to punish; it is not simply a 
question of defending itself under direct attack but of safeguarding 
the social order and repairing it after it has been disturbed by 
crime. Furthermore, the difference between the individual and the 
common good is a difference not of degree but of kind — which 
makes it easier to see that the one must take precedence over the 


46 E. D’Arcy, Conscience and its Right to Freedom, London 1960, pp. 223-24. 


“7 A. F. Utz, Deutsche Thomas-Ausgabe, Bd. 18, pp. 472-80, citing II-II, q. 68, a. 1; 
q. 66, a. 6 ad 2. 
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other once crime has been committed. When all this is taken into 
consideration, Utz argues, St. Thomas’s view of capital punishment 
will be seen to be based upon natural law and sociological grounds 
and not merely upon the awesome effect of death as a deterrent in 
the defence of the social order. The Evangelical theologian Paul 
Althaus takes a view similar to Utz’s — St. Thomas’s is the first 
searching theological foundation of capital punishment, he says, but 
“not merely theological, rather call it natural law — sociological”. 
Still it is true that St. Thomas’s specific handling of the death 
penalty lacks many of the reservations and qualifications that one 
would like to see; Utz, in fact, concedes that St. Thomas may have 
been over-ready to accept the concrete manifestations of capital 
punishment in his time, a fate that has overtaken more than one 
thinker since. 

St. Thomas’s view of capital punishment and the interpretations 
of it have been explored at some length not alone because of the 
intrinsic importance of St. Thomas’s views but also because his 
arguments are repeated constantly by moralists and theologians 
down to our own time. 


6. THE REFORMERS’ THEOLOGY 


Up to and beyond the thirteenth century capital punishment was 
accepted; those who rejected it, like the Vaudois heretics, were very 
much the exception. And one must allow the justice of Leclercq’s 
remark that the Catholic theologians of previous ages have been 
more preoccupied with proving the legitimacy of the death penalty 
than with examining its limits.‘? At the Renaissance, however, a 
new movement of opposition to the death penalty began to be felt. 
It flowered in extreme form in the Anabaptist rejection of the death 
penalty at the time of the Reformation and in less exaggerated 
form in the eighteenth century rationalist movement for its abolition. 
This movement, however, did not become articulate at once. The 
scholastic theologians seem to have accepted St. Thomas’s argu- 
ment. The commentary of Cajetan (1468-1534) has already been 
mentioned; one might add the complete agreement of Ferrariensis 
(c. 1474-1528) in his commentary on the Summa contra Gentiles. 
A good indication of the uncontroverted acceptance of the doctrine 


48P. Althaus, Die Todesstrafe als Problem der christlichen Ethik, p. 4—‘nicht 
eigentlich theologisch, sondern vielmehr naturrechtlich-soziologisch”’. Althaus, however, 
op. cit., p. 5 and note, cannot discover the retributive aspect in St. Thomas’s discussion 
of capital punishment. 
#9 Op. cit., t. IV, pp. 90-91. 
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is its appearance in the Catechism drawn up by order of the Council 
of Trent and published in 1566; Part III, ch. 6 is on the fifth com- 
mandment and states (q. 4) that it is lawful to sentence and put 
to death judicially, for magistrates have this power to punish the 
guilty and protect the innocent —“‘in which function, provided they 
act justly, they are not only not guilty of murder, but eminently 
obey this law which prohibits murder’’. 

Protestant theologians at the time of the Reformation also 
accepted capital punishment and engaged in polemic to defend it 
against the Anabaptists. *’The defence rests upon the Bible, as might 
have been anticipated, rather than upon the natural law. For Luther, 
as Althaus points out,*! the death penalty is simply a special case 
of the general difficulty of reconciling civil authority with the 
Sermon on the Mount (e.g. “But I tell you that you should not 
offer resistance to injury”, Matt. 5:39). Citing the well-known texts 
about the penalty for bloodshedding (Gen. 9:6) and about the 
ruler’s bearing the sword (Rom. 13:4) he says that the power of life 
and death is God’s express will for rulers. This divine power God 
at first kept for Himself; but after the Flood He conferred it upon 
men. Melanchthon repeats the position of Luther. Against the 
scholastic justification of capital punishment on grounds of natural 
law he argues that it requires God’s intervention. For him, as for 
Luther, the real question is that of God’s commission of authority 
to rulers; this granted, the death penalty is no more than the 
handing down of God’s judgment by the authorities.®” 

Calvin takes a slightly different approach to the question. He was 
exercised by the difficulty of reconciling capital punishment with the 
divine precept: Thou shalt not kill. His solution is that all authority 
must be traced back to God, who forbids killing but not so that 
murder go unpunished. If God gives His ministers the sword, it 
cannot be inconsistent with sanctity if they use it against murderers; 
this is the essential difference between execution by public authority 
and the private killing which is ruled out by the precept: Thou 
shalt not kill.®* 


5° The Anabaptist objection to capital punishment seems to have been not that it is 
unlawful to kill men but that it is unlawful to kill Christians. Cf. McGlothin in 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, s.v. ““Anabaptists’’, cited by R. A. 
Knox, Enthusiasm, Oxford 1950, p. 131. 

51 P. Althaus, op. cit., pp. 5-7; H. Biichert, Die Todesstrafe-geschichtlich, religiis 
und rechtlich betrachtet, Berlin, n.d., pp. 30-31. 

52 P. Althaus, op. cit., p. 7 and note 2. 

53 J. Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, ed. J. T. McNeill, translated by 
F. L. Battles, Library of Christian Classics, XX, Philadelphia 1960, vol. 2, pp. 1497-99. 
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The views of Luther, Melanchthon and Calvin represent the 
direction taken by Evangelical theology, particularly in controversy 
with the Anabaptists and the Socinians, who denied the liceity of 
capital punishment. Althaus studies, in this connection, the writing 
of the Lutheran Johann Gerhard of Jena who argues for the death 
penalty on biblical grounds with an appeal to the underlying moral 
or natural law and adds, for good measure, not only the Thomistic 
argument that the common good requires the pruning of rotten 
limbs that are a danger to the whole body but also the argument 
that death is the greatest deterrent without which murderers, 
poisoners and other disturbers of the public peace merely grow 
insolent in their misdeeds.** 


7. THE AGE OF REASON 


The first serious breach in this agreement of moralists on the 
lawfulness and necessity of capital punishment came in the eighteenth 
century, the Age of Reason. Althaus enumerates four general trends 
here in evidence: 

(1) the progressive secularization of the concepts of law and 
authority, with the consequent neglect of the theological foundation 
of punishment. Capital punishment had to justify itself before the 
bar of reason as necessary for the common good. 

(2) the rise of individualism and its emphasis on human rights 
made the kind of subordination of individual to society suggested 
by St. Thomas less acceptable. 

(3) a new optimism refused to regard any individual as irre- 
formable. 

(4) the new age saw itself as one of enlightenment — Aufk/drung 

-as if the Dark Ages had given way to the light of reason and the 
death penalty was simply an atavistic relic from the past. Indeed 
the barbarity and torture that surrounded eighteenth century 
executions did something to substantiate this view. Already in the 
sixteenth century there were protests against torture, in Montaigne’s 
(1533-1592) Essay on Conscience for example. One has only to study 
Jacques Callot’s engravings of the Thirty Years War, which includes 
the breaking of a man on the wheel, or read Voltaire’s description 
of the execution of Damiens in 1757 for his attempt on the life of 


**P. Althaus, op. cit., pp. 8-10. 
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Louis XV, to feel that the passage of time had not brought any 
mitigation of such intolerable horrors.®® 

Misgiving about the death penalty begin to be expressed before 
the mid-eighteenth century. Montesquieu’s De l’esprit des lois, 
which took him twenty years to write, appeared in 1748. In various 
passages he shows himself opposed to the extreme penalties exacted 
upon his contemporaries; and he is sceptical about the deterrent 
effect of capital punishment, which he says is only transitory.*® 
Yet he does not reject outright the need for a death penalty. When, 
in Book XII, he takes up the subject of the liberty of the citizen 
he has to consider the effect of punishment. He divides crimes into 
four classes — those against religion, those against morals, those 
that disturb the peace and those that disturb the security of the 
citizens. His general theme — indeed the theme of the whole work 
— is that moderate penalties should be imposed and that excessive 
severity is self-defeating. But he makes an exception for crimes of 
the fourth class, crimes against the security of others, where a sort 
of talion makes society deny security to a citizen who has denied it, 
or tried to deny it, to another: 


A citizen deserves death when he has violated security to the point of 
taking or trying to take life. This death penalty is like the cure of a sick 
society. When one has violated the security of property there may be 
reasons for making the penalty death; but it would, perhaps, be better 
and more in the nature of things, if the penalty for crimes against property 
were by the loss of one’s own possessions.®” 


The argument, it will be noticed, is a combination of considerations 
about exacting retribution of an offender and securing society. 


5° P. Althaus, op. cit., pp. 10-11; J. A. Farrer, Crimes and Punishments, London 
1880; pp. 30-31; Callot’s engravings are described and compared with Goya’s Los 
desastres de la querra, in A. Huxley, Grey Eminence, London 1941, pp. 198-203; 
Voltaire’s description is in the Histoire du Parlement de Paris, ch. 67, cited by J. Bloch- 
Michel, “La peine de mort en France” in A. Koestler-A. Camus, Reflexions sur la 
peine capitale, p. 186. 

56 VI, ch. 12—‘“Les vols sur les grands chemins étaient communs dans quelques 
états; On voulut les arréter; on inventa le supplice de la roue, qui les suspendit pendant 
quelque temps. Depuis ce temps on a volé comme auparavant sur les grands chemins”’. 
Cf. ibid., ch. 9—C’est une remarque perpétuelle des auteurs chinois que plus dans 
leur empire on voyait augmenter les supplices, plus la révolution était prochaine”. 
Cf. also ch. 16. 

57 Op. cit., XL, ch. 4—Un citoyen mérite la mort lorsqu’il a violé la sireté au 
point qu’il a 6té la vie, ou qu'il a entrepris de l’6ter. Cette peine de mort est comme la 
reméde de la société malade. Lorsqu’on a violé la sireté a l’égard des biens, il peut y 
avoir des raisons pour que la peine soit capitale; mais il vaudrait peut-étre mieux, et il 
serait plus de la nature, que la peine des crimes contre la siireté des biens fat punie par 
la perte de ses biens”’. 
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Montesquieu’s writings were very influential; but in this matter of 
capital punishment they were to be overshadowed by the work of 
a much more vitriolic pen — Voltaire’s. In 1762 a Huguenot 
merchant, Jean Calas, was executed at Toulouse on a charge of 
having murdered his son to prevent his conversion to Catholicism; 
the son had, in fact, hanged himself. Voltaire, then in his old age, 
took up the defence of Calas and succeeded in having the case 
reopened and the sentence reversed. The posthumous acquittal of 
Calas came in 1764. The case was a celebrated one and it drew 
attention to a matter that has since been very prominent in the 
agitation against the death penalty, the possibility of irreparable 
error. Two years later, in 1766, Voltaire was concerned in another 
capital trial, that of Spalier de la Bar, a nineteen-year-old youth 
who was condemned to death for his part in the mutilation of a 
crucifix erected on the highway. This drew attention dramatically to 
the severity of the capital legislation in force in France.** 

At this very time, however, in fact just mid-way between the 
Calas and the de la Bar cases, there appeared a book that was to 
revolutionize the thought of Europe on the death penalty — Cesare 
Beccaria’s Dei delitti e delle pene, published just two centuries ago 
in 1764. The book had an enormous success and was translated and 
read all over Europe; it had the kind of success that can only be 
explained by the fact that, in addition to presenting a well-reasoned 
case for the mitigation of the penal code, it focused and made 
articulate the views and the feelings of the great part of those who 
thought about such matters.*® 


Cf. G. Brendes, Voltaire, vol. 2, New York 1930, pp. 175-219, “Advocate of the 
Right”; A. Maurois, Voltaire, English translation, London 1932, ch. 18-19. K. 
O'Flaherty, Voltaire—Myth and Reality, Cork 1945, pp. 27-29, citing P. Condamin, 
Le defenseur de Calas, suggests that the Calas case may be less straightforward than is 
assumed and that, in any event, Voltaire’s motives were mixed. 

5® The book was first published anonymously and then under the author’s name. 
There were six editions within eighteen months of publication in the original Italian, 
and innumerable translations. Cf. R. Mondolfo, Cesare Beccaria, Milano 1960, pp. 
67-83; H. Baudrillart, Publicistes modernes, nouvelle edition, Paris 1863, p. 218—‘‘a 
peine paru il fut traduit en vingt-deux langues”. An English translation appeared in 
1767, “London, printed for J. Almon, opposite Burlington House, Piccadilly”. The 
translator took considerable liberties with the order of the text, despite his protestations 
to the contrary; he chides the French translator who “hath gone much farther; he hath 
not only transposed every chapter, but every paragraph in the whole book. But in this 
I conceive he hath assumed a right which belongs not to any translator ...”. What 
appears to be the same English translation appeared in Dublin, “Printed by John 
LExshaw in Dame Street, 1767". A fifth edition came from the same printer at 86 Dame 
Street, Dublin, in 1777. 
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8. CESARE BECCARIA 


Beccaria was born in Milan in 1738 and educated by the Jesuits 
at Parma.®® His first attraction was to mathematics, but he later 
changed to law and took his doctorate at Pavia. He read deeply in 
the French philosophers of the Enlightenment, particularly the 
Encyclopédists — D’Alembert, Diderot, Helvétius, Buffon, etc.— 
and, writing in 1765, acknowledged his debt to them: “I owe all 
to French books. They awakened in my soul the feelings of humanity 
that had been suffocated by eight years of a fantastical education 
(educazione fantastica)”’. His natural indolence and repugnance 
towards writing was overcome only at the insistence of his friend 
Pietro Verri, in whose house the Dei delitti e delle pene was written 
between March 1763 and January 1764. A circumstance of impor- 
tance was that Alessandro Verri,a brother of Pietro, held the post 
of Protettore dei Carcerati, with the responsibility of seeking out 
abuses of justice, of trial and of torture. This office can have been 
no sinecure in a penal system which envisaged frequent death- 
sentences (even for crimes that nowadays call for brief imprisonment 
or possibly a fine), which admitted torture and other degrading 
penalties like scourging, branding and the galleys and could in all 
truth be described as a Bloody Code." The importance of Beccaria 
was that he was the first to argue systematically against such a 
code of laws. His rejection of the death penalty, in a couple of 
short chapters of his book, is only one part of this argument, and 
it can be urged that Beccaria rejected the death penalty for the 
wrong reasons; but it was the part of the book that had the most 
notable effect. 

For the philosophical basis of his argument Beccaria borrowed, 
and not always skilfully, from French thought. He accepted the 
social contract theory of the origin of society; weariness with war 
and the uncertainty of existence in the state of nature drove men 
to the social contract which is the origin of law and sovereignty. 
Authority consists of those parts of their natural liberty that 
individuals renounce in the contract, giving them over for safe- 
keeping to the ruler. This view seems to owe more to Locke (and 
possibly to Hobbes) than to Rousseau, whose Contrat social was 

°° His family were former lords of Pavia. Beccaria was grandfather of another great 
Italian, Alessandro Manzoni, his daughter Giulia being Manzoni’s mother. 

*1 Cf. Memorandum of the Council of Mantua to the Empress Maria Theresa in 


March 1776, cited by R. Mondolfo, op. cit., p. 36 note—‘‘La pena di morte é dalle 


leggi italiche inflitta a quasi tutti i delitti ... Ma tale frequenza diminuisce il terrore; 
i ribaldi dicono che la morte é il termine di tutti i mali”. 
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published only two years previously, in 1762. For Rousseau the 
passage from individual to civil liberty was through a total aliena- 
tion of individual natural rights. This allows Rousseau to argue 
that, paradoxically, the criminal consents to his own hanging: “It 
is in order that we may not fall victims to an assassin that we 
consent to die if we ourselves turn assassins’’.®* Rousseau adds the 
argument that society must defend itself against the malefactor 
who, by violating its laws, ceases to be a member of it. Beccaria 
will have none of this. For him life is a natural right, inalienable 
and incapable of being disposed of by contract. It is absurd, he 
argues, to think that men in making the minimum surrender of 
freedom sufficient for the social contract should include that 
maximum surrender of freedom, which is the giving over of the 
right to life. Again, if the public authority consists simply in the 
sum of rights ceded to it by individuals it can never execute capital 
sentence, for it is absurd to think that anyone could hand over this 
right to anyone else. 

This argument of Beccaria is, of course, as good or as bad as the 
social contract theory upon which he based it; and few nowadays 
will accept it as it stands. It can, indeed, be suggested that criticism 
should be directed against Althusius, Grotius, Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Locke and Rousseau rather than against Beccaria, who merely 
adopted the social contract,®* but this will hardly save the argument. 
But for Beccaria, this was the fundamental argument. Almost as 
an afterthought he adds two other arguments which have proved 
much more valuable, namely that punishment, especially cruel and 
public punishment, hardens the soul and makes it less responsive 
to the sanction upon which authority depends, and, in any event, 
life imprisonment is more effective.** Both of these arguments will 
be repeated when Beccaria’s basic argument about the social con- 
tract is forgotten by his successors. In more general terms, his 
influence can be seen in the rejection of the theory, going back to 
Plato, of punishment as the expiation of guilt and the substitution 
of the theory that punishment is a matter of social utility — the 
defence of society and the prevention of future crime. These aspects 
of punishment were, of course, not novel — St. Thomas for one 
had explored them in connection with capital punishment — but 
the exclusion of purification or atonement marked a new emphasis 
that has remained to our day when, for many penologists, reparation 


®2 Du contrat social, Book II, ch. 5. 
*R. Mondolfo, op. cit., p. 56. 


* Dei delitti e delle pene, cc. XV “‘Dolcezza delle pene”, XVI “Della pena di morte”. 
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or expiation simply makes no sense. It is easy, then, to see that for 
Beccaria the major problem was to determine the limits of punish- 
ment as a social duty; and easy, too, to see that, for him, it was 
a decisive argument against the capital penalty and other cruel 
punishments that their result was the opposite of that intended; by 
accustoming the people to violence they actually constituted a 
source of crime. The point had been made by Montesquieu.* 


9. AFTER BECCARIA 


Beccaria’s views, although rapidly and widely propagated, could 
not fail to arouse opposition. It looked at first as if the opposition 
was going to be ineffective. Beccaria’s book, as has been noted, had 
an enormous success; Voltaire wrote a commentary on it, Diderot 
annotated it critically. But, more importantly, legislators began to 
take account of it. Catherine of Russia issued, in 1767, a series of 
Instructions “‘which reflect the spirit and doctrine of Beccaria’”’.* 
In 1768 the Empress Maria Theresa published a new Criminal Code 
for Austria in which there was no change; but her son the Archduke 
Leopold Il of Tuscany in 1786 abolished capital punishment in the 
Tuscan Penal Code (after a period of twenty years in which there 
had been, in practice, no executions). The Tuscan Penal Code was 
drawn up by a commission presided over by Beccaria. The first 
major power to abolish the death penalty was Austria under 
Joseph II, the successor of Maria Theresa, in the Code of 1787. 
France provided the most interesting example of Beccaria’s influence, 
for the proposal to abolish the death penalty was debated in the 
Assemblée in 1791. In the debate Robespierre spoke in favour of 
abolition, arguing that the death penalty was essentially unjust and 
that, far from being the greatest deterrent, it multiplied rather than 

®° De l’esprit des lois, V1, ch. 12; Beccaria, Dei delitti e delle pene, c. XV, “I paesie i 
tempi dei pil atroci supplizi furono sempre quelli delle pitt sanguinose ed inumane 


azioni; poiche il medesimo spirito di ferocia, che guidava la mano del legislatore, regge 
ra quella del parricida e del sicario .. .”’. 

°° Cf. H. Baudrillart, op. cit., pp. 210-11—‘Beccaria n’a été ni un grand philosophe 
ni un grand jurisconsulte, qu’a-t-il été? Un grand semeur d’idées nouvelles. Ces idées 
justes autant que génereuses n’ont pas cessé de fructifier”. It should be noted that the 
Empress Elizabeth of Russia, without formally abolishing the death penalty, executed 
no one during her entire reign, 1741-62 It is not known how far this practice was 
influenced by theorists like Montesquieu. Frederick II of Prusia, who succeeded to the 
throne in 1740, eight years before the appearance of Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois, 
limited the death penalty to murder and abolished the rack. On the influence of 
Beccaria’s ideas cf. M. Ancel, The Death Penalty in European Countries, Council of 
Europe Report, Strasbourg 1962, p. 9; cf. also W. Preiser, “Die Geschichte der 
Todesstrafe seit der Aufklirung” in Die Frage der Todesstrafe—Zwélf Antworten, 
pp. 40-41; H. H. Jescheck, “Die Todesstrafe in auslandischem Recht”’, ibid., p. 54. 
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prevented crime.*’ He added that human judgment could never be 
so certain as to justify executing a death sentence upon a man 
condemned by fallible fellow men. The Assembly, however, decided 
to retain the death penalty while abolishing torture and the various 
aggravations of the death-sentence. Further, the distinction between 
the methods of execution for the various classes was abolished. 
This latter proposal had been made by Dr. Guillotin in 1789; now 
not alone was it accepted but the method — decapitation — 
formerly reserved to the nobility, was extended to all those con- 
demned to death; and the instrument that bears Dr. Guillotin’s 
name came into its own.® At the same time the Assembly reduced 
the number of capital offences from 115 to 32. It should also be 
noted that the Convention of 14th Brumaire of the year IV provided 
for the abolition of capital punishment when peace should be re- 
established ; but it never took effect even after the Peace of Amiens.*® 

Other countries too, mitigated their penal codes — in Sweden, 
for example, the death penalty was reserved for patricide and 
lése-majesté in the Code of 1778. But against these abolitions or 
mitigations of the death sentence must be set a number of contrary 
trends. At the theoretical level Kant proved himself Beccaria’s 
greatest opponent and his views on the death penalty were to 
influence the thought of the century that followed. At the practical 
level of legislation, Austria re-introduced the death penalty for high 
treason in 1795 and for other crimes in the Code of 1803; Tuscany 
reverted to capital punishment in 1830; Prussia never abolished 
torture and kept burning and breaking upon the wheel as methods 
of execution until the 1820s. And England, at the end of the 
eighteenth century had a penal legislation in which over two hundred 
offences were punishable by death, a “Bloody Code”’ that remained 
almost untouched by the movement represented by Beccaria and 
could still be described in the words of Blackstone, one of its 
greatest commentators, writing in 1765: 


Yet though we may glory in the wisdom of English law, we shall find it 
more difficult to justify the frequency of capital punishment to be found 
therein inflicted (perhaps inattentively) by a multitude of independent, 
successive statutes upon crimes very different in their nature. It is a 
melancholy truth that amongst the variety of actions which men are 


*? Robespierre’s speech is quoted in J. Bloch-Michel, “‘La peine de mort en France” 
in A. Koestler-A. Camus, Reflexions sur la peine capitale, pp. 193-94. 

*8 [bid., pp. 191-200. “‘Le criminel sera decapité; il le sera par leffet d’un simple 
mécanisme”’. 
®° W. Preiser, op. cit., p. 43: M. Ancel, op. cit., p. 9. 
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liable daily to commit, no less than one hundred and sixty have been 
declared by Act of Parliament to be felonies without benefit of clergy, 
or, in other words, to be worthy of instant death.7° 


Some of these statutes were so broadly framed as to be three or 
four times as extensive as the capital provisions seemed to indicate. 
It is not surprising that the sheer weight of this legislation brought 
about, although by a slow process, its own reform as it proved 
impossible to enforce. The reformers, like Romilly and Bentham, 
met with fierce opposition, as will be seen when the nineteenth- 
century currents of opinion about capital punishment are examined. 
Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), it has been said, was Beccaria’s 
most influential opponent. In the second part of his Rechtslehre, 
published in 1797, he deals expressly with the death penalty and 
with Beccaria’s case for its abolition.” The right of punishing, in 
general, requires a rational justification; for Kant this can be found 
neither in the amendment of the criminal himself, nor in the self- 
defence of society, for such justifications depend upon the making 
of punishment a means to some advantage and the treatment of the 
person of the criminal as a means. In accordance with his general 
principles, Kant must reject all such utilitarian considerations: 


The penal law is a categorical imperative; and woe to him who creeps 
through the serpentine windings of utilitarianism to discover some advan- 
tage that may discharge him from the justice of punishment, or even from 
the due measure of it...“ 


A man must first be found guilty before there can be any question 
of drawing benefit for himself or for his fellow-men from his 
punishment. And the only principle upon which the punishment of 
guilt can be based is the Principle of Equality, which dictates the 
right of retaliation (jus talionis). This principle, properly understood, 
can assign the just kind and extent of punishment; all other standards 
are wavering and uncertain. The talion, Kant concedes, is not 
always to be taken literally; slander, for instance, may be punished 

7° Commentaries on the Laws of England, Book IV, ch. 1. Capital offences. included 
such crimes as stealing turnips, consorting with gipsies, writing threatening letters, 
damaging fish-ponds, impersonating out-patients at Greenwich hospital, being found 
armed or disguised in a forest park or rabbit-warren, felling a tree, poaching, forgery, 


picking pockets, shoplifting. Cf. L. Radzinowicz, History of English Criminal Law and 
its Administration from 1750. 

! Kant’s Rechtslehre is itself the first part of a larger work, Die Metaphysik der 
Sitten. The death penalty is discussed in Rechtslehre, 11 Teil, 1. Abschnitt, Allgemeine 
Anmerkung E “Vom Straf—und Begnadigungsrecht”’. 

* Loc. cit. 
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by a fine. But in a just punishment the equality principle is always 
verified —in slander, for instance, not so much in the monetary 
arrangement of a fine as in the humiliation of the offender’s having 
to pay. But whoever has committed murder must die; here there is 
no juridical substitute or surrogate.” 


There is no likeness of proportion between life, however painful, and 
death; and therefore there is no equality between the crime of murder 
and the retaliation of it but what is judicially accomplished by the execution 
of the criminal. His death, however, must be kept free from all 
maltreatment that would make the humanity suffering in his person 
loathsome or abominable.“* 


For Kant, murder, of its nature, demands the death penalty (he 
admits that political crime can, upon occasion, be punished by 
death — rebellion, for example). The only limitations he expresses 
are (1) that the execution of accomplices to murder might result in 
leaving the State short of citizens, and (2) that the spectacle of 
execution might be found degrading. For such eventualities he 
recommends deportation. Towards the end of his discussion Kant 
expresses doubts about the right of the legislature to execute the 
perpetrators of two kinds of homicide — maternal infanticide and 
the killing of an adversary in a duel of honour. 

With regard to Beccaria Kant suggests that he was misled by 
sentimentality and human feeling’® and goes on to refute Beccaria’s 
social contract views by a reductio ad absurdum. Beccaria had argued 
that the individual’s consent to the social contract cannot extend to 
the disposal of his own life: to which Kant replies: 


No one undergoes punishment because he has willed to be punished, but 
because he has willed a punishable action; for it is in fact no punishment 
when any one experiences what he wills, and it is impossible for anyone 
to will to be punished.” 


10. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Hegel (1770-1831) shared Kant’s views on punishment. In the 
Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, published in 1821, he dis- 

78 Ibid.: ““Hat er aber gemordet, so muss er sterben. Es gibt hier kein Surrogat zur 
Befriedigung der Gerechtigkeit”’. 

74 Tbid. 

8 Ibid.: ““Hiegegen hat nun der Marchese Beccaria, aus teilnehmender Empfindelei 
einer affektirten Humanitat (compassibilitas) seine Behauptung der Unrechtmassigkeit 
aller Todesstrafe ausgestellt”’. 

76 Tbid. 
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cusses “‘Coercion and Crime”’.”? Crime, of its nature, calls for 
punishment, for it is the negation of right and must in its turn be 
negated by punishment. Punishment is not simply revenge — the 
lex talionis of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth is, Hegel says, 
an absurdity (but he insists upon calling it “the retributive character 
of punishment’’). The equality between crime and punishment is of 
a different order, the order of “values”. Crime is in some way 
infinite as the denial of a right; and it is balanced by “the deserts 
of the criminal’. Again, punishment is crime made manifest: it is 
the second half which necessarily presupposes the first. Retribution 
is “‘the inner connection and the identity of two conceptions which 
are different in appearance and which also exist in the world as two 
distinct and opposed events’’.** Prevention, deterrence, reformation 
and so on are, for Hegel, secondary aspects of punishment; “It is 
not merely a question of an evil or of this, that or the other good; 
the precise point at issue is wrong and the righting of it”. Hegel, it 
can be seen, is concerned more with the idea of punishment than 
with specific punishments. But he explicitly takes issue with Beccaria 
for denying to the State the power of inflicting capital punishment. 
He is not impressed by Beccaria’s social contract argument because, 
for him, the State is not a contract at all: 


On the contrary, it is that higher entity which even lays claim to this very 
life and property (\.hich the social contract is supposed to guarantee) 
and demands its sacrifice. Further, what is involved in the action of the 
criminal is not only the concept of crimes, the rational aspect present in 
crime as such whether the individual wills it or not, the aspect which the 
State has to vindicate, but also the abstract rationality of the individual’s 
volition. Since that is so, punishment is regarded as containing the 
criminal’s right and hence by being punished he is honoured as a rational 
being.*® 


Finally, Hegel does admit the beneficial result of Beccaria’s cam- 
paign against capital punishment in that we now see which crimes 
deserve the death penalty and which do not. “Capital punishment 
has in consequence become rarer, as in fact should be the case with 
this most extreme punishment’’.®® 

Kant and Hegel must have been a formidable combination against 
the views of Beccaria in Germany. Fichte (1762-1814), however, 


7? Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, translated with notes by T. M. Knox, Oxford 1942, 
reprinted 1949, pp. 66-74. 

78 Loc. cit. and “Additions”, p. 247. 

* On. cit.. p. 71. 

8° Op. cit., p. 247. 
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rejected the death penalty, as did Schleiermacher (1768-1834) but 
few followed them.*! There seems to have been a consensus of 
German nineteenth-century theologians, both Evangelical and 
Catholic, in admitting the lawfulness of the death penalty.** The 
real discussion was carried on, not in the theological literature, but 
in the political assemblies. The Frankfurt National Assembly of 
1848 which, as Germany was not yet unified, had only a moral 
authority, passed by large majorities a resolution abolishing the 
death penalty in peacetime; a similar resolution of the Prussian 
Assembly of 1848 was successfully thwarted by Frederick William IV 
who dissolved the Assembly in the same year.** Thenceforward in 
Germany the death penalty ceased to be a matter accepted and 
justified, with a few dissentients, by philosophers and theologians 
and became an object of legal and sociological scrutiny. In other 
words, the terms in which the death penalty is nowadays usually 
discussed begin to emerge. That, perhaps, is the real measure of 
Beccaria’s influence. 

In nineteenth-century France a similar pattern is discernible. The 
debate on the death penalty in the Revolutionary Assembly has 
already been mentioned, and the fact that the death penalty was, 
ultimately, retained. During the nineteenth century the incidence of 
the death penalty was progressively limited (and the one or two 
measures purporting to extend it, such as the law of 1845 imposing 
the death penalty upon those who voluntarily provoked a railway 
accident in which there was loss of life, had little effect.**) At the 
same time there were many efforts to have the death penalty 
abolished and many debates on the subject in the various parliaments 
since 1791 and down to the present day.*® The most important 
figure in the abolitionis! campaign was Charles Lucas (1803-1889), 
sometime inspector of prisons, who published his Du systéme pénal 


81Cf. P. Althaus, op. cit., pp. 12-16. A leading figure in the campaign against the 
death penalty was C. J. A. Mittermaier, professor at Heidelberg. Cf. B. Diising, Die 
Geschichte der Abschaffung der Todesstrafe in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Offenbach 
1952, pp. 21-23. 


82 P. Althaus, op. cit., pp. 14-16. 

53 Details in B. Diising, op. cit., pp. 29-53. Of the fourteen clergy who were members 
of the Assembly nine voted for abolition in the final voting. The best-known was 
Bishop von Ketteler, who was later to play a prominent part in the First Vatican 
Council. Amongst the minority the best-known was Ignaz Déllinger, then Provost of 
the Munich Cathedral Chapter. On the Prussian Assembly, cf. B. Diising, op. cit., 
pp. 53-73; and for various other movements for abolition in Germany since 1849, 
ibid., pp. 73-232; W. Preiser, op. cit., pp. 47-49. 

8# J, Bloch-Michel, op. cit., pp. 206-08. 

55 Ibid., pp. 216-20. 
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en général de la peine de mort en particulier in 1827. He argued 
that society has no claim to the right of life and death and that the 
exaction of the death penalty is vengeance, not self-defence, because 
the victim is bound and at the disposition of the judges. In the 
movement for abolition the Catholic clergy were notably absent; 
one priest, Le Noir, who wrote in the Dictionnaire de théologie in 
1867 argued that the death penalty was an abuse; but his arguments 
were hardly serious, for he took a view of historical development 
like Comte’s and distinguished three ages, a primitive age in which 
there was no capital punishment, the present age in which capital 
punishment exists as an abuse, and a future philosophical utopia 
in which, again, there would be no capital punishment.*® 

Italy, despite the set-back of Tuscany’s reversion to the death 
penalty in 1830, preserved the spirit of Beccaria. To his influence 
must be added that of the Sicilian priest, Nicola Spedalieri (1740- 
1795) whose J diritti del uomo, published in 1791, was intended as 
a Catholic answer to Rousseau and the French Revolution. He 
rejected capital punishment on the same social contract grounds as 
Beccaria. In the practical field, the 1848 Revolution, which inspired 
the Frankfurt Assembly’s rejection of the death penalty, saw its 
abolition once again in Tuscany. It was re-introduced in 1853 and 
finally abolished in 1859 on the incorporation of Tuscany with 
Piedmont; and the abolition found its way into the Penal Code for 
all Italy in 1889. 

Enough has been said to indicate the widespread tendency in 
nineteenth century Europe towards the limitation, if not the actual 
abolition, of capital punishment. England is a special case and 
requires separate consideration. Here the limitation of the death 
penalty — for it has never been abolished — rests almost entirely 
upon practical considerations. It is doubtful if the views of Beccaria 
exerted much direct influence. The number and variety of offences 
punishable with death in England at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century has already been mentioned; in fact it was not until 1827 . 
that death as a general punishment for felony was abolished. There 
are records of people, even children not yet into their teens, being 
hanged for what nowadays would be regarded as the most trivial 
offences.*? There were protests, of course; but they were ineffective. 
Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) argued, on utilitarian grounds, that 


the death penalty was a piéce of useless legislation; death cannot be 


8° E. Thamiry, ““Peine de mort” in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, t. X, col. 
2501-02. 


* Cf. J. B. Christoph, Capital Punishment and British Politics, London 1962, pp. 
13-19, 
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the great deterrent (and deterrence is the only function the utilitarian 
can allow to punishment) because, being the greatest of evils, it 
exceeds the consideration of man.** And Sir Samuel Romilly (1757- 
1818) from 1808 onwards introduced a series of Bills into the British 
Parliament asking for the limitation of the death penalty but without 
success; in 1813 a Bill to abolish the death penalty was rejected by 
the Lords, one of them, Lord Wynford, finding in this connection 
application for the old phrase: Nolumus leges Angliae mutare.**: The 
constant and almost the only argument used was that death was the 
supreme deterrent and that it was a necessary deterrent. The Chief 
Justice, Lord Ellenborough, speaking in 1810 on a Bill to abolish 
the death penalty for shoplifting, said: 


Were the terror of death, which now, as the law stood, threatened the 
depredator, removed, it was his opinion the consequence would be that 
shops would be liable to unavoidable losses from depredations and, in 
many instances bankruptcy and ruin must become the lot of honest and 
laborious tradesmen. 


And again, on a Private Stealing Bill: 


If we suffer this Bill to pass we shall not know where we stand — we 
shall not know whether we are upon our heads or our feet ... Repeal 
this law and see the contrast — no man can trust himself for an hour 
out of doors without the most alarming apprehensions that on his return 
every vestige of his property will be swept off by the hardened robber.®° 


These most alarming apprehensions were, of course, not verified. 
But they were entertained widely in England, due in part, no doubt, 
to the innate conservatism of English law and in part to the new 
conditions of the Industrial Revolution led by England and, notably, 
to the absence of an efficient police force. Further, to reform the 
law of England might seem to follow the French Revolutionary 
““precedent of unpleasant auspices”’. 

The most important influence, however, to explain the obduracy 
of the lords and the judges may well have been that of William 

*8 The Rationale of Punishment, 1830, cited in J. W. Willis, The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
art. “Capital Punishment”, vol. 12, New York 1911, p. 569. The curious difference 
between Bentham, who argued that death was the greatest penalty and should not be 
used, and Beccaria, who said that death was not the greatest penalty and could be 
substituted by penal servitude for life which is worse, is perhaps due to the exigencies 
of the special case each is making. 

8° Cf. A. Koestler-A. Camus, op. cit., pp. 40-44. 


*° Cf. M. Tidmarsh-J. 9. Halloran-K. J. Connolly, Capital Punishment, London 
1963, pp. 47-48. 
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Paley (1743-1805) whose Moral and Political Philosophy appeared in 
1785 and was dedicated to the Bishop of Carlisle, the father of Lord 
Chief Justice Ellenborough. Paley follows Blackstone in asserting 
that the penalty should be proportioned, not to the crime, but to the 
facility of its commission; for example, the temptation to steal a 
horse or a sheep or a piece of cloth from a bleaching-ground is more 
serious than the temptation to steal a house, and the crime is harder 
to detect. Hence the deterrence must be greater. Blackstone found 
it reasonable that the theft of a pocket-handkerchief should be 
capital while the theft of a load of hay was punished with trans- 
portation. The only reservation Paley made was that the offence of 
stealing privately from the person seemed to be punished too 
severely by English law; and it is remarkable that Romilly’s only 
success in mitigating the capital legislation of England was precisely 
in lifting the death penalty from this offence. The function of law, 
according to Paley, is to deter, for which purpose the danger of 
capital punishment hung over many. On the other hand the law 
“was not cruel, nor meant to be indiscriminately executed, but left 
large margin for the exercise of mercy”’.*' But even the authority of 
Archdeacon Paley had to bow before considerations of a more 
practical order. 

Reform began in a characteristic way. It was noticed that juries 
refused to convict in matters like the capital charge of stealing five 
shillings in a shop. In 1811 a petition was laid before Parliament in 
the name of a number of linen and cotton manufacturers asking 
that the capital penalty be lifted from the offence of breaking and 
entering their premises. With the law as it stood they could not get 
convictions; and a lesser penalty, they argued, would provide 
greater protection for property. Montesquieu had anticipated this 
situation, pointing out that excessively severe penalties are self- 
defeating for, when punishment surpasses all measure, the public 
will prefer impunity to enforcement.* 

Such pressures apart, the incidence of capital punishment in 
England was limited by two special factors. The first of these was 
the “benefit of clergy” or the privilege of clerks in Holy Orders of 
being tried by the ecclesiastical courts (which could not impose the 
death penalty). The benefit was later extended to all those capable 

Cf. J. A. Farrer, Crimes and Punishment, London 1880, pp. 54-60. 

®2 The point had been made by Montesquieu, De Il’esprit des lois, V1, c. 14: “Le 
sénat pensait que des peines immodérées jetteraient bien la terreur dans les esprits, 
mais qu’elles auraient cet effet, qu’on ne trouverait plus personne pour accuser ni pour 


condamner; au lieu qu’en proposant des peines modiques, on aurait des juges et des 
accusateurs”’. 
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of receiving Holy Orders, that is, all males capable of reading. Their 
capacity to read was tested by their being asked to read the first 
verse of the Fiftieth Psalm: Miserere, which in consequence became 
known as the ‘neck verse’. In time the requirement of being able to 
read was dropped; and benefit of clergy was extended even to 
women. It was abolished in 1827. The second limiting factor was the 
substitution of transportation for capital sentence, that is, the 
practice of pardoning a convinced felon upon agreement to be 
transported to the colonies. In 1767 the courts were empowered to 
pass sentence of transportation for seven years on the clergy, and 
transportation for fourteen years for non-clergyable felonies. In 
1853 transportation was ended and its place was taken by penal 
servitude. Since 1861 there have been only four capital crimes in 
English law — piracy, arson of a royal ship or dockyard, treason 
and murder. Of these crimes piracy and arson are automatically 
reprieved; treason is rare in peacetime; so that in practice murder 
is the only capital offence. Capital punishment has been further 
limited in this century by the raising of the age at which a murderer 
can be executed to eighteen and by the 1957 Homicide Act which 
established a distinction between capital and non-capital murder. 

The foregoing is not, nor is it intended to be, a history of capital 
punishment in Europe. It does no more than attempt to provide the 
indispensable historical outline, the factual background against 
which the arguments for and against capital punishment must be 
viewed. As was indicated at the outset, the basic arguments are 
philosophical and theological; but they are complemented by the 
findings of the newer sciences, notably sociology and penology. 
This broadening of the discussion, it can now be seen, has gone 
hand in hand with the progressive limitation of the death penalty 
in the past two centuries, since the publication of Cesare Beccaria’s 
Dei delitti e delle pene in 1764 if one is to take what appears to be 
the decisive date. 

To conclude this section two further points require to be made 
concerning the general trend towards abolition of capital punish- 
ment. The first is that the trend is a general one; taking a long 
period, say the past two centuries, the trend has been a steady one 
but it has been subject to occasional reverses. The reintroduction of 
the death penalty in countries where it had been abolished, like 
Tuscany and Austria, has been mentioned.** The European pattern 
has been repeated in the rest of the world; in 1950 about half of 


% Cf. P. J. Fitzgerald, Criminal Law and Punishment, Oxford 1962, pp. 216-19. 
“ Fuller details in M. Ancel, The Death Penalty in European Countries, pp. 8-13. 
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the sixty nations members of the United Nations had abolished the 
death penalty and in 1962 one list of abolitionist States numbers 
forty-three. Such lists are difficult to compare because of the fact 
that some States have abolished and reintroduced the death penalty, 
and also, because of differences between, say, the individual States 
of the United States of America or of India.** More importantly, 
the general trend towards abolition has been offset by the use of 
the death penalty in the totalitarian States of the twentieth century. 
Capital punishment was reintroduced into Italy by the Fascist 
regime in 1926 (and was again abolished in 1944 and the abolition 
embodied in the Constitution of 1947). In Germany under the Nazi 
regime 1937 was the only year in which no new law carrying the 
death penalty came into force; and in that year there were 106 
executions.** In other countries, too, a tendency towards affirmation 
of the death penalty is discernible.*’ This shows itself itself in 
newspaper questionnaires and public opinion polls but should not 
be underestimated. One writer, impressed by the fact that the 
arguments for and against the death penalty are not confined to 
any one school or period, concludes that there is no final answer, 
on grounds of natural law, about the liceity of capital punishment; 
and he finds confirmation for this view in the fact that as many 
modern States keep as reject the death penalty; which in turn raises 
a doubt about the trend towards abolition.” 

A second point is that the abolition of capital punishment is 
often a misnomer; it would have been better to speak of limitation, 
or mitigation. Almost all the countries that have abolished death 
as the penalty for murder retain it for high treason, or for offences 
committed in wartime or for other specified offences. Even countries 
like Belgium, where the death penalty had long fallen into disuse 
(the last execution having taken place in 1863), reintroduced it for 
World War.°*® In fact, only two countries in the world have entirely 

% J. A. Joyce, The Right to Life—A World View of Capital Punishment, London 
1962, Appendix A, “Table of Abolitionist States’; C. Duff, A New Handbook of 
Hanging, London 1954, pp. 47-48, 178. 


% B. Diising, Die Geschichte der Abschaffung der Todesstrafe in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland, p. 202. 

*? In France, for example, according to J. Bloch-Michel in A. Koestler-A. Camus, 
op. cit., pp. 221-26; cf. E. Miiller-Meiningen, “‘Todesstrafe und Offentliche Meinung” 
in Die Frage der Todesstrafe—Zwolf Antworten, pp. 105-19. 

8 T. Wiirtenberger, ““Na.urrecht und Todesstrafe” in J. H6ffneg-A. Verdrcss-F. 
Vito, Naturordnung in Gesellschaft, Staat, Wirtschaft, Innsbiuck 1961, p. 527: “Ja, es 
ist auch daran zu zweifeln, ob tiberhaupt, wie mehrfach behauptet wurde, sich ein 
allgemeiner ‘Trend’ zur Abschaffung der Todesstrafe in der Rechtsgeschichte der 
letzten Jahrhunderte feststellen lasst”’. 

*® M. Ancel, op. cit., p. 12 and note. 
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war conditions; Belgium executed 242 collaborators of the Second 
abolished the death penalty — Federal Germany and Uruguay. The 
German position, which has been much discussed, is complicated 
by the fact that the abolition of the death sentence is written into 
the Constitution so that its restoration would require a constitutional 
amendment. Misgivings have been expressed about the possibility 
of maintaining the abolition in wartime. The Uruguayan position 
is well known and was brought dramatically before the notice of 
the world by the protest, to the United Nations meeting in London 
in 1946, against the execution of death sentences on those found 
guilty of war crimes at Nurnberg.'°° 

This latter point indicates the need for the distinction, elementary 
yet not always made in this question, between the State’s right to 
inflict capital punishment and its exercise of that right. Many 
moralists affirm both the right and need for its exercise on the 
ground that, ut experientia non semel docuit, the common good 
cannot otherwise be adequately secured against the malice and 
audacity of evildoers.'® It is generally taken that Beccaria not only 
rejected the death penalty as a normal punishment but denied the 
very right of the State to inflict it. This, indeed, seems to be implied 
in his argument that the State’s right is simply the sum of the rights 
of the citizens and cannot include the right of life and death. Yet 
he does seem to envisage two exceptions, the case of a man whose 
continued existence, even in prison, would constitute a danger to 
the common good (if, for example, he were to be the focus or the 


1” B. Diising, op. cit., p. 270. It has been noticed that Italy and Federal Germany 
have written the abolition of the death penalty into their Constitutions. In this connection 
the following passage from the /rish Times leading article, 11 August, 1962, is of interest: 
**The movement to remove it (the death penalty) from our statute books began before 
the foundation of the State: Senator Douglas, who raised the matter again in 1923 and 
1925 in the Senate (the last time in connection with the Treasonable Offences Bill) did 
his utmost to have a provision abolishing capital punishment included in the con- 
stitution and, as he later said, he had the impression that Michael Collins was opposed 
to its use, at least as far as treason was concerned, and would have supported a trial 
period in which no executions would have taken place”’. 

101 M. Zalba, Theologiae Moralis Compendium, Madrid 1958, 1, n. 1587; D. Priimmer, 
Manuale Theologiae Moralis, ed. 10a, Barcelona 1945, II, n. 119: “‘Tristis enim exper- 
ientia comprobavit, malefactores non posse satis compesci timore carceris” ; Th. Meyer, 
Institutiones Juris Naturalis, U1, nn. 600-02. ““Thesis LX VI: Plena legalis aboliiio poenae 
mortis, etiam pro hodierna conditione societatis civilis, nulla sufficiente ratione sive 
politicae opportunitatis sive utilitatis suadetur’’. 
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l inspirer of a revolution) and the case of a man whose death is the 
: sole means of restraining others.!°? Whether or not Beccaria saw 
i these as real exceptions, it is true that others have denied the State’s 
) right in all circumstances, a denial that seems to amount to a denial 
| of all right to punish.1® 
y The problem, at all events, now seems to be whether, at least in 
n the civilization that we loosely call Western European, and apart 
f from exceptional circumstances such as war, martial law, civil 
n commotion and the like, the State needs to exercise its right and 
d inflict the death penalty; more fundamentally the question must be 
asked whether conditions have not so changed that the death penalty 
y has become unnecessary and therefore unjust. 


M. B. CROWE 
1y (to be continued) 
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con- ' Dei delitti e delle pene, c. XV1, “La morte di un cittadino non puod credersi 


osed necessaria che per due motivi. Il primo, quando anche privo di liberta egli abbia 
trial ancora tali relazioni e tal potenza che interessi la sicurezza della nazione; quando la 
sua esistenza possa produrre una rivoluzione pericolosa nella forma di governo stabilita 
mer, . . . (secondo motivo) quando la di lui morte fosse il vero ed unico freno per distogliere 
xper- gli alti i dal commettere delitti . . .”. Pes ’ f 
eyer, Cf. R. A. Knox, Enthusiasm, p. 105, “The objection to capital punishment, 
yenae sometimes logically pressed so as to be a denial of all human right to judge .. .”;cf. 
. sive M. Tidmarsh-J. D. Halloran-K. J. Connolly, op. cit., p. 42. 


* M. Tidmarsh-J. D. Halloran-K. J. Connolly, op. cit., Foreword. 
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THE INDISSOLUBILITY OF MARRIAGE 
IN NATURAL LAW 


St. Thomas’s assertion that the indissolubility of marriage is 
demanded by the secondary precepts of natural law led us, in the 
first part of this study,’ into a long discussion on the possible 
variability of some precepts of natural law. Our analysis centred 
round the proper interpretation of St. Thomas’s dictum natura 
nostra variabilis est, and the conclusion seemed justified that in St. 
Thomas’s teaching certain precepts of the natural law are mutable 
and contingent. But what is even more important than this de facto 
variability is the understanding of natural law and human nature 
which underlies the contingency of these secondary precepts. The 
natural law is partially necessary and partially contingent because 
it is a reflection of the existential ordinations of a concrete human 
nature which is itself necessary in its basic structure and contingent 
in its accidental modifications. Since proposing this interpretation, 
we have had occasion to read Dr. M. B. Crowe’s scholarly article” 
on this same topic. In the light of his remarks we would like to 
preface this concluding section by tying up the loose ends of our 
previous interpretation of St. Thomas’s position on the variability 
of human nature. 


Natura Nostra Variabilis Est 

As Dr. Crowe remarks, “human nature” is one of the most 
ambiguous of philosophical terms. St. Thomas, in the context of 
morality, does not define his use of the word, yet from a close 
examination of the relevant texts we can deduce four distinct 
elements included under the term: what we may call the philosophical, 
biological, cultural, and personal constituent elements of man. 
Because of the possible ambiguity of the terms a word of clarification 
may be necessary. The term philosophical is here used to denote the 
constant unchanging essence of man; only that which is essential, 
which is found in all men at all times, truly deserves the name 
philosophical. As a technical term, culture is here used in the 
sociological sense, and has nothing to do with appreciating Beethoven 
or reading Shakespeare. The culture of any society is simply its way 
of life: the whole organized mass of patterned behaviours, know- 


' See IRISH THEOL. QUART., October 1963, pp. 293-310. 
2M. B. Crowe, “Human Nature: Mutable or Immutable ?"’, 1RISH THEOL. QUART., 
XXX (July 1963), pp. 206 17. 
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ledge, and attitudes which its members learn and transmit to their 
children. Every society has its own culture which is different at 
least in some points from that of every other society. 

Utilizing this fourfold division of human nature we can outline 
St. Thomas’s teaching on the mutability of man’s nature and natural 


law. 


|. Philosophical 
Man is a rational being, 
created by God, composed 
of matter and form, soul 
and body, with a personal 
destiny which he must 
achieve by living in society. 


2. Biological 


Man is either male or 
female, with very distinct 
biological characteristics ; 
of certain race, ethnic 
group, age, height, weight, 
colour, strength, etc. 


Cultural 

Man is fashioned by the 
civilization, folkways, 
mores, customs, attitudes, 
language, agricultural or 
industrial ways of life of 
the community in which 
he lives. 


Human Nature and Natural Law 
Invariable 
“Est tamen attendendum quod 
quia rationes rerum mutabilium 
sunt immutabiles, sic quicquid est 
nobis naturale quasi pertinens ad 
ipsam hominis rationem, nullo 
modo mutatur, puta hominem 
esse animal ... et similiter etiam 
illa quae pertinent ad ipsam justi- 
tiae rationem nullo modo possunt 
mutari, puta non esse furandum”’.* 


Human Nature and Natural Law 
Varies 

“Semper et ubique dextera est 
melior quam sinistra secundum 
naturam; sed per aliquod accidens 
convenit aliquem esse ambidex- 
terum, quia natura nostra varia- 
bilis est; et similiter etiam est de 
naturali justo...” 


“e 


. et sic non sunt eadem justa 
et bona ubique . . . Et hoc con- 
tingit propter mutabilitatem natu- 
rae humanae et diversas condi- 
tiones hominum et rerum, secun- 
dum _ diversitatem locorum et 
temporum ...’”® 


3 In Ethic. V, 12, n. 1029; cf. Contra Gentiles, 111, 129; S. Th., I-II, q. 100, a. 8. 
‘In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 1, a. 2, ad 1; cf. II-III, q. 57, a. 2 ad 1. 
5 De Malo, q. 2, a. 4 ad 13; cf. In IV Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a. 2; d. 26, q. 1, a. 1 ad 3. 
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4. Personal 
No two men are exactly “Natura autem hominis est muta- 
alike. Every man is unique, bilis. Et ideo id quod naturale est 
possessing characteristics homini potest aliquando deficere. 


that belong to him alone. Sicut naturalem aequalitatem 

Every man is shaped by his habet ut deponenti depositum 
own unique individual reddatur; et si ita esset quod 
situation and environment. natura humana semper esset recta, 


hoc esset semper servandum. Sed 
quia quandoque contingit quod 
voluntas hominis depravatur, est 
aliquis casus in quo depositum 
non est reddendum”’.® 


When Fuchs speaks of the variabilité historique et materielle du droit 
naturel’ he has in mind these cultural and personal variations in 
human nature and the corresponding changes in natural law which 
they necessitate. It may be true, as Dr. Crowe suggests, that this 
theme of variations in human nature is utilized by St. Thomas only 
rarely and in a passing way, possibly because the natural law itself 
will vary only in rare and exceptional cases. From our standpoint 
the important thing is that St. Thomas does introduce the idea of 
the mutability of nature in explaining the possible variations in the 
precept of the indissolubility of marriage. Our discussion here will 
centre around the cultural variation in human nature; will the 
precept of indissolubility bind in one society and not in another 
merely because the whole culture and way of life differs in the two 
societies? And if the precept does cease to bind who is the com- 
petent authority to declare that the marriage is dissolved? The 
marriage partners themselves? The civil ruler? Or is the decision 
reserved to God Himself? 


INDISSOLUBILITY : COUNSEL OR PRECEPT? 


Before we examine St. Thomas’s replies to these questions, a 
more fundamental difficulty arises. In what manner are indis- 
solubility and unity of marriage demanded by the natural law? 
Are they real precepts or merely counsels? The distinction between 
counsels and precepts is a well-known one. A counsel is a maximum 
standard or ideal at which men ought to aim; a precept is a minimum 


§ JI-II, q. 57, a. 2 ad 1. 
? Josef Fuchs, Le droit naturel, Tournai 1960. 
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standard below which they must not fall. Many commentators, 
including Lottin, Palmieri, and more recently Van Overbeke,*® 
suggest that the secondary precepts of monogamy and indis- 
solubility as outlined by St. Thomas in the Commentary on the 
Sentences are not really part of the natural law in that we are not 
obliged to observe them. According to Lottin, these secondary 
precepts prescribe only what is desirable rather than what is required 
as an obligation, they belong to the counsels of nature not to its 
precepts, and it is lawful to act contrary to them unless they have 
been enforced by positive law. While Palmieri accepts and defends 
this teaching, Lottin and Van Overbeke argue that St. Thomas 
himself later abandoned this position, and they point to the Swnma 
Contra Gentiles where St. Thomas omits all mention of the primary 
and secondary distinction of precepts but emphasises strongly that 
divorce and polygamy are contrary to the natural law.® According 
to all appearances, says Lottin, the teaching of the Contra Gentiles 
would have been that of the Summa Theologica had St. Thomas 
lived to complete the treatise on marriage in this latter work.!° 

This interpretation of Lottin does not rest on a solid foundation. 
St. Thomas admits that the precepts in question permit of exceptions 
but while they bind they enforce a strict obligation and any violations 
are not merely contrary to the natural law but also invalid. This is 
made very clear in the discussion of the conversion of divorced or 
polygamous infidels. The objection is posed that since unbelievers 
are not bound by the laws of the Church, and since their own civil 
laws permit divorce, it would seem lawful for them to retain the 
wives they have married after divorce; St. Thomas’s reply leaves no 
room for doubt: 


8 QO. Lottin, Le droit naturel chez saint Thomas et ses prédécesseurs, Bruges 1931, 
pp. 76-79, 102 f; “La valeur des formules de s. Thomas d’Aquin concernant la loi 
naturelle”, Mélanges Marechal, vol. 11, p. 372. P. Palmieri, De Matrimonio, theses XIV, 
XVI; P. M. Van Overbeke, “Loi naturelle et droit naturelle selon s. Thomas”, Revue 
Thomiste, 57 (1957), pp. 458 ff. 

®“Cette distinction selon la doctrine du Commentaire sur les Sentences pourrait 
étre franchement abandonée, comme d’ailleurs saint Thomas luiméme semble l’avoir 
fait, puisque n’en parle deja plus dans la Summa contra Gentiles. Le vrai motif de cet 
abandon nous semble des plus obvies: les précepts ‘seconds’ n’y sont pas de véritables 
préceptes, de vrais commandments, de vrais exigences de la nature humaine, mais 
plutét de simples vota naturae’’. Van Overbeke, loc. cit. 

1° Le droit naturel, p. 78. Lottin bases his theory regarding the nature of secondary 
precepts on a reply to an objection, Jn IV Sent., d. 33, q. 1, a. 1 ad 2 where St. Thomas 
says of these precepts: “Non habent vim coactivam per modum praecepti absolute nisi 
postquam lege divina et humana sancita sunt’. Here St. Thomas is trying to reconcile 
his teaching with a statement of Augustine’s that polygyny was not prohibited by any 
law in patriarchial times. St. Thomas replies that it was not prohibited by any law 
which imposed a sanction for violations; this sanction was added by positive law. 
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To divorce a wife is contrary to the law of nature, wherefore it is not 
lawful for an unbeliever to divorce his wife. Hence if he be converted 
after divorcing and marrying another, the same judgment is to be pro- 
nounced in this case as in the case of a man who had several wives, because 
if he wishes to be converted he is bound to take the first whom he had 
divorced and to put the other away.!! 


St. Thomas bases his argument solely on the force of natural law; 
he could not have arrived at this conclusion if in his teaching 
indissolubility and monogamy belong merely to the counsels or 
recommendations of nature. 

Furthermore, the teaching of the Contra Gentiles is not really 
different from that of the Commentary on the Sentences. What 
differs is the emphasis due to the particular aims of Aquinas in the 
two works. Like other works of its kind, St. Thomas’s Commentary 
is not really a commentary on the Sententiae of Peter Lombard 
but a discussion of the theological positions held in the schools.’ 
Hence his teaching on indissolubility in this work may be regarded 
as his ex professo teaching on the subject, and his many distinctions 
indicate his eagerness to discover and to express the full solution to 
the problem. In the Summa Contra Gentiles, on the other hand, the 
very title brings out the true nature of the work; it is a Summa, a 
synthesis comprising the whole range of Catholic truth, but it is 
not written for the purpose of academic teaching or discussion. It 
is aimed rather at defending the Catholic faith against the errors of 
unbelievers, and this is exactly what St. Thomas does in regard to 
the precept of indissolubility. The arguments from reason are 
intended to substantiate this Catholic precept against the Moham- 
medan opponents, and there is no need to make unnecessary 
distinctions or to discuss the question of dispensations to which 
St. Thomas makes only a passing reference. Indeed, this reference 
seems to confirm rather than contradict the teaching of the Com- 
mentary on the Sentences in that it again reiterates that the laws 
forbidding polygyny and divorce are framed only for what usually 
happens, and, in particular cases which do not fall under the law, 


" In IV Sent., d. 39, q. 1, a. 3 ad 5; Supplement, d. 39, q. 1, a. 3 ad 5. 
"Cf. Eschmann, Catalogue of St. Thomas's Works (appendix to Gilson’s The 
Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, London 1957), p. 384. 
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God can grant a dispensation as He granted in the Old Testament 
for plurality of wives, for concubines, and for divorce.'* 


““DISPENSATIONS” FROM THE PRECEPT OF INDISSOLUBILITY 


Indissolubility of marriage is, therefore, a strict obligation imposed 
by natural law, although in accordance with St. Thomas’s general 
teaching on the variability of secondary precepts, it will permit of 
exceptions ... in rebus mutabilibus non potest esse aliquid omnino 
immutabiliter permanens.** Who is competent to decide when these 
exceptional circumstances warrant a departure from the strict letter 
of the law? According to St. Thomas, there is a hierarchy of secon- 
dary precepts according as their object is within the competence of a 
particular authority: polygamy, for example, is permitted only by 
a divine dispensation, while in other precepts the civil authority or 
even the individual himself can decide when the law has ceased to 
bind.'® It is necessary here to add a word of explanation on St. 
Thomas’s use of the term dispensatio. For when the word is found 
in reference to natural law in the works of St. Thomas, he hastens 
to qualify it in a way that undoubtedly justifies its use but neverthe- 
less excludes a strictly literal interpretation of the word. For him 
dispensatio means permission granted by a superior to disregard 


laws that have already ceased to bind. Thus he says of secondary 
precepts: 


When they cease to be binding it is lawful to disregard them; but because 
it is not easy to determine these variations, it belongs exclusively to him 
from whose authority the law derives its binding force to permit its non- 
observance in those cases to which the force of the law ought not to 
extend, and this permission is called a dispensation." 


It is important to determine who can grant this dispensation from 
the precept of indissolubility. In the parallel case of the precept of 
monogamy, St. Thomas clearly teaches that the law was enunciated 
by God and therefore God alone can permit exceptions; it can 


13 Contra Gentiles, 111, 125. St. Thomas expressly states elsewhere that to have a 
concubine is contrary to the first precepts of natural law (In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 1, a. 3). 
It is clear that here he uses the word in a less technical sense; in the same article he 
states: ““Whenever in the Old Testament we read of concubines being taken by such 
men as we ought to excuse from mortal sin, we must needs understand them to have 
been taken in marriage”. 

4 ]-II, q. 97, a. 1 ad 2. 

5 In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 1, a. 2; I-III, q. 97, a. 4 ad 3. 

16 In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 1 a. 2. 
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never happen that man, relying on the light of reason alone, could 
determine for himself the circumstances in which monogamy is no 
longer obligatory.’ We would expect a similar teaching in regard 
to divorce, but this is not so. According to Joyce, St. Thomas gives 
it as his opinion that where the indissolubility of marriage is con- 
cerned “human authority can judge where a dispensation is 
required”’.'* This, says Joyce, would also have been St. Thomas’s 
teaching on monogamy had he not restricted his position out of 
respect for a decretal of Pope Innocent III which expressly stated 
that it was never lawful for any man to have several wives except 
in virtue of a dispensation granted by divine revelation. Joyce’s 
interpretation is strengthened by the fact that St. Thomas, in accept- 
ing the teaching of Pope Innocent, completely modified it, declaring 
that there is question not of an external revelation but of internal 
inspiration: 


Since the law of nature is imprinted on the heart, it was not necessary for 
a dispensation from things pertaining to natural law to be given under 
the form of a written law, but by internal inspiration.'® 


When St. Thomas deals with the question of dispensations from the 
precept of indissolubility he compares changes in natural law with 
changes in physical nature.*° In physical nature a change may occur 
in two ways: one by a concurrence of natural causes, and one by a 
supernatural intervention on the part of God. The fact that some 
men are ambidextrous is mentioned by St. Thomas as an example 
of the first mode of change, the stopping of the sun for Joshue and 
the miraculous eclipse of the sun at Christ’s death as examples of 
the second. Corresponding to this double change in physical nature, 
St. Thomas argues that the natural law may likewise change in 
two ways: 


In like manner the reason for a dispensation from a precept of the law of 
nature is sometimes found in the lower causes, and in this way a dis- 
pensation may bear upon the secondary precepts of the natural law, but 
not on the first precepts ... but sometimes this reason is found in the 
higher causes, and then a dispensation may be given by God even from 
the first precepts of the natural law, for the sake of signifying or showing 
some divine mystery, as instanced in the dispensation given to Abraham 


1? Tbid. 

18 G. H. Joyce, S.J., Christian Marriage. London 1948, p. 578; cf. pp. 384 f. 
19 In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3; Suppl., q. 65, a. 2 ad 3. 

2° Ibid., q. 2, a. 2; Suppl., q. 67, a. 2. 
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in the slaying of his innocent son. Such dispensations, however, are not 
eranted to all generally but to certain individual persons.?! 


St. Thomas concludes that divorce is contrary only to the secondary 
precepts of natural law and, therefore, may be a matter for dis- 
pensation in the first way. 

St. Thomas uses the supernatural dispensation, based on the 
absolute dominion of God, to explain the adultery of Osee, the 
permission to Abraham to sacrifice Isaac, the despoiling of the 
Egyptians by the Israelites.?* This is the change which the Scholastics 
call a mutatio materiae, and is completely distinct from the change 
that occurs in the natural law through the concurrence of natural 
causes. Many commentators, including Dr. Crowe,”* do not observe 
this distinction. We are concerned here only with that natural 
mutability of secondary precepts which does not follow on an 
extraordinary intervention on the part of God. St. Thomas indicates 
that the reasons for a “dispensation” are to be found in nature 
itself: Haec autem ratio dispensationis in praeceptis legis naturae 
quandoque est in causis inferioribus.2* The proper interpretation of 
the passage revolves round the words in causis inferioribus. Joyce 
obviously interprets them to mean that somebody inferior to God, 
ie. the civil authority, may grant a dispensation from the precept 
of indissolubility. A similar interpretation is found in a fifteenth- 
century Spanish author, Tostatus: ita dispensatio in secundariis 
praeceptis iuris naturae fiet per causas inferiores, scilicet, per homines.*® 
Tostatus argues that if marriage were governed solely by natural 
law then the State could sometimes lawfully dissolve marriage. 
Perhaps the most interesting commentary on this passage is found 
in a document compiled by a group of Jesuit theologians in A.D. 
1589 and entitled Disputatio Apostolicae Sedi Exhibita a Patribus 
Soc. Iesu qua Romani Pontifici Vindicatur Potestas Solvendi Matri- 
monium Consummatum Infidelium. The document, which is intended 
as a theological justification of the famous papal Constitution 
Populis ac Nationibus of Pope Gregory XIII, bears the signatures of 
ten professors of the Roman University, among them such noted 
figures as Robert Bellarmine and John Azor. Their argument is that 
if, as in the teaching of St. Thomas, marriage may be dissolved by 

*1 Ibid. 

* Cf. I-II, q. 100, a. 8. 

*3 Loc. cit., pp. 224, 228. 

*4 In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 2, a. 2; Suppl., q. 67, a. 2. 


* Tostatus, Comm. in Evang. Matt., c. 19, q. 46. Alphonsus Tostatus was bishop of 
Avila, Spain. He was one of the few noteworthy theologians of the fifteenth century. 
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purely human authority, therefore the Pope, who is the supreme 
ruler on earth, must surely have this power. 


Nec S. Thomas ab hac doctrina alienus est. ut aliqui existimant, immo 
ex professo id disputat et rem pro nobis decidit in 4 Sent., d. 33, q. 2, a. 2. 
q. 1.1, ubi quaerit: “An licitum esse possit per dispensationem uxorem 
dimittere cum inseparabilitas sit de lege naturae’’. Et respondens notans 
in praeceptis legis naturae quaedam esse prima seu primaria, et in iis 
solus Deus dispensare potest: quaedam vero esse secundaria et in iis ratio 
dispensationis quandoque est in creaturis et inferioribus, noa solum in 
Deo. Addit deinde inseparabilitatem matrimonii ut sacramenti non esse 
dispensabilem, nisi forte primo modo, hoc est a solo Deo, quia ut sic 
est de prima intentione legis divinae, ad significandum coniunctionem 
Christi cum Ecclesia; sed inseparabilitatem matrimonii ut est in officium 
naturae affirmat non pertinere ad prima sed ad secunda praecepta legis 
naturae, in quibus ratio dispensationis potest esse non tantum in Deo 
sed in inferioribus et creaturis, hoc est in potestate quae sit inferior Deo; 
eam vero constat maxime convenire Vicario Dei.”® 


These writers have in common that they see in the words of St. 
Thomas a contrast between two types of dispensation: one that can 
be granted by God alone, another that may be granted by human 
authority. However, from a closer reading of the text in question 
it is clear that St. Thomas is not contrasting the different authorities 
who can grant dispensations from natural law; rather is he con- 
trasting the causes which make dispensations possible. And he 
concludes that the reasons justifying a dispensation from secondary 
precepts may sometimes be found in “the lower causes’’, in nature 
itself, in the varying historical environment and peculiar circum- 
stances of particular people, whereas a supernatural reason alone 
will justify a dispensation from the primary precepts.?’ Here again 
the contrast is that between essential human nature and nature that is 
somehow mutable and variable, between the philosophical and 
cultural elements in human nature. We are left with the conclusion 
that the precept of indissolubility may cease to bind in certain 

** This document was discovered in the archives of the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith and published by Z. Zitelli, De Dispensationibus Matrimoniali- 
bus, Rome 1887, Appendix XI, pp. 183-97. 

*7 B. Lavaud gives an excellent summary of St. Thomas's teaching: “Le Docteur 
Angélique distingue donc nettement deux modes de dispense ... Les dispenses du 
premier mode relatives aux précepts seconds peuvent étre justifiées par des causes 
inférieures: contingence; historiques, caractére et dispositions specials d’une categorie 
de sujets de la loi, possibilité d’atteindre plus sirement un bien principal, par le sacrifice 
partiel et momentané d’un bien secondaire. Les dispenses du second mode portent sur 


des précepts premiers, ont leur raison d’étre dans une intention surnaturelle du légis- 
lateur”’. Monde moderne et mariage chrétien, Paris 1935, p. 397. 
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circumstances; St. Thomas does not clarify the precise nature of 
these circumstances nor does he explicitly teach that purely human 
authority or civil power is competent to discern their existence. 

It is interesting to note that the precise interpretation of St. 
Thomas’s teaching in the Commentary on the Sentences formed the 
focal point of a long controversy among the Latin Scholastics. This 
dispute lasted down to the nineteenth century and even in the days 
of Pope Pius IX many theologians held the view — and quoted 
St. Thomas in support —that marriage, if governed solely by 
natural law, could in some cases be dissolved by the parties them- 
selves or by the civil power.*8 


INDISSOLUBILITY AND MAN’S FALL FROM GRACE 


Natura nostra variabilis est et similiter etiam est de naturali iusto. 
St. Thomas never fully develops the idea but at least he suggests 
that the fundamental reason for these variations in natural law is 
the change which the Fall has wrought on man’s nature. Thus he 
teaches that polygyny may be lawful subsequent to the Fall although 
“human nature was founded without any defect . . . and in this way 
it sufficed man when he was first formed to have one wife’’.?® The 
same is true of the exceptions to the precept of indissolubility: 
divorce may have been lawful under the Old Law “because certain 
things are forbidden those what are healthy in body which are not 
forbidden the sick’’.*° As a result of the Fall —and this is an 
important point that we must take into account — man is not 
living in a state of pure nature. With the death and resurrection of 
Christ, man has been restored to a supernatural life; he is above 
nature, a son of God and an heir to the kingdom of heaven. But 
not all men have availed of this restoration. Non-Christians — the 
same is true of those who lived before the coming of Christ — live 
in what Bernard Haring calls “‘a broken order” (einer gebrochen en 


** As a representative of this view we quote Aegidius Coninck (1633): ‘Nulla potest 
ostendi ratio cur dissolutio matrimonii sit ex se ita mala ut sine Dei dispensatione ex nulla 
circumstantia possit fieri licita. Quod enim dicunt repugnare primario fini mptrimonii, 
scilicet educationem prolis; tantum probat eam esse malam ratione naa, 
quod saepissime abest : ut quando proles iam sufficienter educata est vel quaang¢o nondum 
ulla concepta est et praesertim quando uxor est sterilis . . . atque ita his fasibus erit 
licita solutio matrimonii, atque etiam quoties prudenti iudicio indicabitur prolis educa- 
tioni non obfutura’’. De Sacramentis, Antwerp 1624, d. 26, dub. 2, n. 20. 

29 In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 1, a. 1 ad 6; Suppl., c. 65, a. 1 ad 6. 

© Loc. cit., a. 2, sol. 2 ad 4; Suppl., q. 67, a. 3 ad 4. 
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Ordnung).** In an unbroken order, such as corresponds with the 
original will of the Creator, all marriages could and should be 
indissoluble and divorce would be altogether excluded. But in the 
actual historical situation in which fallen man existed, in the cir- 
cumstances of widespread ignorance and abnormal sinful condition 
of humanity, it became almost impossible without the grace of God 
to recognize or observe the precept regarding the indissolubility of 
marriage.** 

The oft quoted principle of Roman Law is universally true: nemo 
obligetur ultra posse. And if the precept of indissolubility was too 
high an ideal for fallen and unredeemed humanity, then an excep- 
tion to the precept must not be altogether excluded. In the words 
of St. Thomas: 


A thing is not brought to perfection at once from the outset, but through 
an orderly succession of time; thus one is first a boy and then a man.** 


And thus: 


The same rule cannot be laid down for children as for adults. Many 
things are allowed to children that in adults are visited with punishment 
or blame, and in like manner many things may be permitted to men who 
are not perfect in virtue which could not be tolerated in virtuous men.*4 


The condition of fallen man is the basic reason for permitting a line 
of conduct less perfect than that demanded by the natural law in 
normal circumstances. For an excellent summary of this position 
we turn to Haring in a passage that undoubtedly reflects the influence 
of Aquinas: 


In the true sense of the word there is no dispensation from the natural 
moral law, nor can there be. But in its application a law or right of our 
nature can be robbed of its binding force through a change of nature 
(hence, not through mere variation of external circumstances). We know 
from revelation that original sin had a most dire effect on all mankind. 
Because of this sin and its evil effects throughout the history of mankind, 
human nature by comparison with the “nature” of original justice, and 
probably also by comparison with “‘pure nature”, has deteriorated. In 
consequence, with the forces at his disposal and without the grace of 
redemption, fallen man could not observe all the precepts according to 


31 B. Haring, Ehe in Dieser Zeit, Salzburg 1960, p. 314. 

%2 Cf, St. Robert Bellarmine, De Matrimonio, lib. 1, c. 4 (Opera, Naples 1858, vol. 3). 
33 [-IT, q. 106, a. 3. 

4 1-11, q. 96, a. 2, 
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the lofty moral standard which man in his primitive integrity was able 
to keep.* 


The idea that original sin must be regarded as the greatest single 
factor leading to a certain variability in natural law is, of course, 
not new in theology. It usually found expression in the context of 
the precepts relating to property ownership. Among the Fathers, 
for example, it is almost the universal teaching that the institution 
of private property is the result of original sin: ‘“‘all ought to belong 
to all, it is sin which has made private property’’.** The same idea 
reappears in early medieval writers, Rufinus (cir. 1160) and Stephen 
of Tournai (cir. 1150),°’ for example. St. Thomas retained this 
traditional teaching: it is a primary intention of nature that all 
things be held in common, but in the fallen state of human nature 
division of goods is necessary to prevent discord and to properly 
motivate individual persons.** 

It would be of interest to pursue this topic. A fuller study would 
necessitate a complete investigation of the precise manner in which 
human nature, the life of grace, sacramental symbolism and divine 
positive law are related to the indissolubility of marriage. Before 
this is possible, however, we need a more adequate and thoroughly 
historical understanding of the detrimental effects of original sin on 
human nature — something, for example, along the lines attempted 
by Fuchs in his book Lex Naturae.*® Enough has been said to 
indicate that St. Thomas can be interpreted quite literally when he 
speaks of a mutable human nature. Many commentators are rather 
hesitant about accepting these statements at face value, and point 
out that it is not human nature but the extrinsic circumstances that 
vary; moral rules adequately formulated, they say, are invariable. 
Dr. Crowe, for instance, points out that in these disputed texts 
“it was not necessary to say that human nature is mutable — it 
would have sufficed to say, as St. Thomas does elsewhere, that 
human nature finds itself in changeable conditions’’.*° There is- 


%> Haring, The Law of Christ, vol. 1, Cork 1961, p. 248; translation of Das Gesetz 
Christi, 5th ed., Freiburg 1959. 

36 A decretal falsely attributed to Clement of Rome; Migne, PG, 1,506-7 : ““Communis 
enim usus Omnium, quae sunt in hoc mundo, omnibus esse hominibus debuit, sed per 
iniquitatem alius hoc suum esse dixit, et alius illud, et sic inter mortales facta divisio 
est”’. 

3? Cf. Lottin, Le droit naturel chez saint Thomas et ses predecesseurs, Bruges 1931, 
pp. 14 ff; A. Bonucci, La derogabilita del diritto naturale nella scolastica, Perugia 1906, 
pp. 44 ff. 

38 TI-IT, q. 66, a. 1-2; 1 Pars, q. 98, a. 1 ad 3; In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 2, a. 2. 

3® J. Fuchs, op. cit., pp. 81 ff. 

4° M. B. Crowe, loc. cit., p. 225. 
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question, he says, not of a changed nature but of changed conditions 
and circumstances. We feel, however, that we are closer to a true 
interpretation if we follow the distinction made by Haring between 
the change in human nature and the changes arising through mere 
variation in external circumstances. The circumstances and con- 
ditions in which nature finds itself are constantly changing, con- 
stantly giving rise to new situations. Traditional morality has 
always recognized the individual situation, and acknowledges that 
the natural law measures and governs it; the fact that each situation 
is unique simply invites an application of the law to it. There are 
countless examples: the variation in the living wage, the fact that to 
kill another way sometimes be lawful, the stringent restrictions and 
omnicompetent actions of States in wartime, which at other times 
and other places would certainly be contrary to natural law. There 
is no need to continue the list; the necessity of accommodating 
universal precepts to various times and places has always been 
recognized. In short, the changes in external conditions and cir- 
cumstances simply call for an exigent application of natural law, 
for a prudential judgment of reason, and not for a highly question- 
able theory of variations in natural law and human nature. 

St. Thomas’s insight into the variability of natural law, however, 
goes much deeper than the mere question of the application of 
precepts to contingent circumstances. He envisages the case where 
the charge occurs not in the external conditions in which human 
nature exists but in the internal constitution of human nature itself. 
We do not, of course, accept the Protestant ideas of the total 
depravity of fallen man, but we must agree that human nature has 
been greatly modified by the fall from grace — darkness of the 
understanding, weakness of the will and a strong inclination to 
evil was the traditional catechism summation. And ever since, in 
varying degrees, man’s nature has been shaped and fashioned by 
his physical, economical, and social environment. A Neanderthal 
cave-dwe. er, a Baluba tribesman and a modern bureaucratic 
businessman are all human beings, but represent very different 
types of humanity. Is the difference merely one of external circum- 
stances? To St. Thomas it is something far more because to his 
way of thinking the entire culture and social environment does not 
remain external; it shapes man’s attitudes, his ideas, his entire way 
of life; it moulds, magnifies, and gives social expression to what we 
have called man’s philosophical nature, it adds a new dimension to 
this nature and itself becomes a part of man’s nature — his second 
nature if you wish. And because some precepts of natural law, 
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notably the unity and indissolubility of marriage and laws governing 
ownership, depend for their validity on the precise historical develop- 
ment of this cu/tural nature of man, we must allow them a certain 
degree of variability. Where there is question of mere variation of 
external circumstances, there is no change in the natural law; this 
is true even of those cases mentioned by St. Thomas which pre- 
suppose miraculous dispensation; here the action which appears to 
be adultery or theft is really not so because God has willed to 
transfer possession from one man to another. However, when St. 
Thomas speaks of a change in human nature, he asserts that it 
necessitates a very real change in the natural law. In the case of 
the polygyny of the Patriarchs, for example, the natural law itself 
has changed. Not only was their action still polygyny, but polygyny 
itself was required by the natural law.*! 

It is evident then that St. Thomas proposes two explanations of 
“variations” in natural law. One is concerned with the application 
of the law to varying circumstances, and does not involve a real 
change in the law itself. The other is concerned with the mutability 
of human nature, and does involve a change in the law. The first 
explanation has long been known to philosophers and theologians, 
and was indeed the happy hunting-ground of the casuistic moral 
theologians of the past three centuries. The second has for too long 
remained a neglected area; it is an unchartered ocean which presents 
worthwhile possibilities and quite a few pitfills too, as is probably 
all too obvious from the present article. Both explanations are 
valid, but they are distinct solutions to different problems and 
should not be confused with each other. 


CONCLUSION 


Sixty years ago that great historian of scholastic philosophy, 
Maurice de Wulf, voiced a first principle which should be written 
in large letters above the mantlepieces of what we may call- the 
armchair philosophers of natural law: 


“1 Cf. Joseph Rickaby, S.J., “Progressive Morality”, Oxford and Cambridge Con- 
ferences, Second Series, London 1902, pp. 210 f: “*Many things that such people (savages 
and barbarians) do may be quite right in them though an identical conduct would be 
wrong in us. I do not mean merely that they know no better or are excused for their 
ignorance. I mean that and something more than that. Things that do not befit us (e.g. 
plurality of wives and divorce) are sometimes the best things available to the savage 
in his savage state, and are objectively right in him inasmuch as they do so befit him. 
If he is converted to Christianity . . . then he is raised to a higher state, and those habits 
of an interior being befit him no longer: they would be in him, if he continued them 
after his conversion, inappropriate, indecorous and sinful”. 
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Instead of starting from stereotyped traditional principles which assume 
precisely what our present-day adversaries call into question, we must 
carry analysis some steps farther back: we must check and supplement 
the data of consciousness by sociological and ethnological observations; 
take account of the variations and weaknesses and failures of the mora! 
sense or conscience in underdeveloped or decadent societies: and carefully 
discriminate between the changeable and the unchangeable. 


But how are we to distinguish between the changeable and the 
unchangeable? In its essential features, of course, human nature 
does not change, nor can there be any change in the essential 
objective standard of morality. The philosophical factor in human 
nature necessarily gives rise to immutable moral rules. Beyond a 
certain point, however, human nature is variable, being shaped by 
physical and social environment, and so the moralist who follows 
the principles of St. Thomas will take careful account of this cultural 
factor in human nature and will not be likely to transfer a judgment 
which is really proper to one society or historical period to another 
society which is characterized by significantly different social life 
and customs. We have examined just one aspect of this cultural 
variability, namely its possible effect on the natural law precept of 
the indissolubility of marriage. And even here St. Thomas leaves us 
with few definite conclusions. In treating of the indissolubility of 
marriage, he is concerned primarily with one particular difficulty — 
the biblical cases of real or apparent breach of natural law. St. 
Thomas finds the solution in a theory borrowed from the Nicho- 
machean Ethics of Aristotle — something can be natural and at the 
same time variable. And while this idea of a mutable human nature 
is highly interesting it still leaves us with the fundamental question 
of specifying the authority competent to “dispense” from these 
variable precepts. If marriage were governed solely by natural law, 
could the State permit divorce, or would the granting of this per- 
mission be reserved to God alone? St. Thomas does not give a 
definite answer. Haring, whose treatment of the problem closely 
parallels that of St. Thomas, teaches that human reason is not 
competent to decide the exceptions: “We believers”, he says, 
“clearly see that in no case is divorce and remarriage admissible 
without divine arrangement; it is well for us to realize however 
just how difficult it is for non-Christians to arrive at the same 
conclusion and all the consequences which it entails”.** On the 
* M. de Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New (tr. P. Coffey), Dublin 1910, p. 254. 


* B. Haring, Ehe in Dieser Zeit, Salzburg 1960, p. 314. For a different view see 
A. D. Sertillanges, La philosophie morale du saint Thomas d’ Aquin, Paris 1946, p. 112. 
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other hand, as we have seen, many eminent theologians have not 
recognized the necessity of a special divine intervention. 

Unfortunately we have no trace of St. Thomas’s mature thought 
on the question of indissolubility. Our main source of his teaching, 
the Commentary on the Sentences, was one of his earliest works. 
He did not live to complete the Summa Theologica, so that the 
treatise On marriage was never written; instead his teaching on 
marriage in the Commentary was patched together and incor- 
porated into the Supplement to the Summa by his friend and disciple 
Reginald of Piperno. What would have been St. Thomas’s final 
teaching? Would he, as Lottin suggests, have abandoned all the 
formulae and distinctions of his treatment in the Commentary and 
have resorted to a far stricter view of indissolubility? Or would he 
have clarified and expanded the teaching of the Commentary and 
have granted that the civil authorities could sometimes permit 
divorce? His later thoughts on the subject were possibly contained 
in his Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. In 
chapter seven of the First Epistle St. Paul teaches that marriage is 
indissoluble yet permits the dissolution of the natural contract in 
some cases. St. Thomas’s commentary written later in life would 
have been interesting but, unfortunately, of all the works of St. 
Thomas his commentary on | Cor. 7:10-10:33 has been lost and 
replaced by a commentary of Peter of Tarentasia.** 

LIAM RYAN 


“4 Cf. Eschmann, loc. cit., p. 399; and also the note attached to the Commentary on 
1 Corinthians 7:10 in the Parma edition of St. Thomas’s works. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Linguistics and Religion 


Linguistic philosophy established itself as an autonomous science in 
the first half of this century and it now seeks to foster relations with other 
disciplines, including theology. The book! before us is a collection of 
papers written over the past twenty years by a philosopher of the Cam- 
bridge school, Dr. Findlay, professor of philosophy in London University, 
an institution that was called critically at the time of its foundation a 
godless university. The book is addressed primarily to philosophers, but 
the discussions embrace such topics as St. Augustine’s interpretation of 
time, along with sections on infinity, ethics, morality and proofs of the 
existence of God. These will interest the theologian who is concerned 
with apologetics and tries to understand, evaluate and deal with pertinent 
phases of the prevailing linguistic philosophy. Dr. Findlay writes with 
modesty and lucidity and his tone is pleasant throughout. He eschews 
dogmatism and would persuade the reader by being tentative and 
illuminating but, like most of those engaged in philosophical analysis of 
language, he at times leaves the reader with a feeling that too many 
words have been used to deal with a triviality while the big problem 
remains. 


THE SCOPE OF LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS 


The author tells us how at Cambridge he came under the influence of 
Wittgenstein as British philosophy changed direction and became analysis 
of language in an attempt to throw light on the linguistic framework 
through which we measure and deal with everything. The new attitude, 
he says, draws us apart from words and expressions to look at them 
critically; then return to use them with a deepened awareness of their 
import and value. The old attitude of philosophers was to stare at words 
with a glassy eye, look through them as through prisms without realizing 
that prisms may distort and affect the patterns seen. Cambridge philosophy 
claims to concentrate on the use of words. It studies how people operate 
with signs, sentences and other forms of symbolism. It considers what 
ways are ambiguous and lead to puzzles, what ways are legitimate, in 
what ways it is proper to apply words, and what it is that people intend 
when they utter words. It examines how the use of a given word is taught 
to others, and how the use of a word was taught to ourselves in the first 
instance. It admits that this reflexive treatment of language is not new 
since grammarians and philologists have always put language under the 
microscope. But the older philosophers, from Aristotle on, did not. They 
not infrequently used language in a way that stultified understanding of 
its subject matter. Their use of language often had the appearance of 


' Language, Mind and Value. By. J. N. Findlay. London, Allen and Unwin, 1963 
pp. 258. 
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explaining what it merely reiterated unexplained. They said nothing false, 
only what was nugatory and tautologous, yet misleading because of the 
suggestion that their “explanation” was very helpful. Now, words express 
thoughts on the one hand, and mean things on the other hand. But both 
“thoughts” and “meanings” are reflections of linguistic structure, and 
they can no more explain language structure than can the soporific power 
of opium explain why opium sends opium-eaters to sleep. 


The Cambridge school believes that the older philosophy tended to 
build up an unhelpful picture of the “thoughts” which underlie language, 
and likewise of the “things” to which language refers. The simplest 
relation of words to things is the relation of the name to the object to 
which it is given, as when I point to a given object and utter the word 
“John”. The supposition is that I am always doing something of this 
sort when I talk, and that every word I use stands for something. It is 
correct, if obvious, to say “John” means John, and “or” means or, but 
these elementary tautologies of semantics, the science of meaning, readily 
produce the impression that all words correspond to “real analogies” or 
“objects”. There results a belief in imponderable ‘‘objects” as well as in 
ghostly acts of thinking. There is thus a creation of entities which are 
mere projections of linguistic symbols and rules. 


Having pointed out that language is a human, social phenomenon, Dr- 
Findlay contradicts what he calls the official theory of linguistic expression 
sponsored by Aristotle when he spoke of the tra®juaTa in the soul, of 
which spoken words are the tokens. Indeed, says our Cambridge philoso- 
pher, if we reflect on how we are taught a language, we would not fall 
into such philosophical absurdities as to believe that the word “I” 
properly belongs to an immaterial subject, or that words like “‘anger’’, 
“love”, “perplexity” properly apply to private feelings which inhabit 
our own breasts. He holds that our thoughts are not invisible ghostly 
acts which accompany our speech or gestures and which can in certain 
circumstances dispense with any form of expression. 

In the spirit of Wittgenstein’s “Philosophical Investigations”, Findlay 
believes the function of philosophy at present is to find out what is really 
meant by the words we use, and how confusion may arise either from 
misleading verbal accidents or from faulty reasoning. He no longer 
accepts the test that “the meaning of any sentence is the way in which 
it is verified”, since this is open to disastrous misinterpretations and 
abused. He insists that philosophy springs, not from any dissatisfaction 
with what we know, but from dissatisfaction with the way we say it. No 
system of philosophy, he says, increases our knowledge of reality one 
iota, but it can alter our way of saying things in a misleading or illuminat- 
ing manner. Philosophy arises in part out of our confused wonder at the 
queer suggestions of linguistic expressions whose use has been forgotten: 
philosophy traces confusions to their roots. 

Other cases arise because language recognizes only a few of the multi- 
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tudinous analogies among the things of our experience, while fresh 
analogies press in on us all the time, and cause a stress until we give 
them some recognition in our language. We are then tempted to abuse 
ordinary language and utter paradoxes to stress an analogy. 

It is claimed, then, that linguistic philosophy shows that many philo- 
sophical enquiries are confused, spring from a misunderstanding or abuse 
of linguistic forms, lead to questions that have no answers since they are 
not properly questions at all. It claims tho show there is a genuine sense 
and meaning in some of the most confused of these enquiries, e.g., in 
problems of identity and change, such as “you never step in the same 
river twice’; and in problems originating from Descartes’ dualism of 
mind and body, and so on. The key to these pseudo-problems is found 
by the linguistic philosopher in the use in ordinary language of terms like 
“matter”, “‘reality’, “‘mind’’. 

He goes on to assert that language, by its very nature as language, is 
concerned with objects such as trees and dogs that can be observed by 
many people in many ways, and that can be successfully shown by one 
person to another so as to establish uniformity of usage. But statements 
about material objects are corrigable, subject to correction, to corrobora- 
tion by further tests of the senses and instruments. We know, while 
logically it is possible to be mistaken. We learn the use of terms relating 
to “qualities” such as “red” and “round” by being shown instances. 
Things are red in the sense in which we have been taught to use the word 
ordinarily. Again, Findlay has a short way with the solipsist or any one 
who asks: “How do you know other people exist?’ Language, he points 
out, is not a soliloquy: basically, it is social and needs both a speaker and 
a hearer, even when one talks to oneself. 

His philosophy of language has little affinity with those trends of 
thought called “‘positivistic’, whose aim is to eliminate philosophical 
perplexity in order to “get on with the job of science”. He believes there 
may be far more importance in the confusion of a Locke or a Kant, far 
more illumination in the exaggerations of a Berkeley or a Spinoza, than 
are to be found in the clearest writings of a Faraday or a Newton. He 
holds that the effect of his philosophy is not to diminish one’s faith in 
the value of philosophy but rather to augment it. He would reject the 
suggestion that he is engaged in a disenchanted world of semantic 
fiddlers. 


For the first half of this century, linguistic philosophers have concen- 
trated on the structural aspects of language and some of their conclusions 
appear to be far-reaching. For instance, they hold that the basic structure 
of Chinese thought must be different from that of the West, because 
western thinkers employ Aristotelian logic resting on the subject-predicate 
proposition or sentence, and this is absent from Chinese. The element 
shih, which Europeans translate as the verb “to be’’, is not at all sub- 
stantive. Similarly, since there is no copulative in Russian, the statement 
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“Deus bonus est, ergo Deus est” has no point for Russians. It is claimed 
that the absence of the copulative in Russian has had a notable effect on 
the theology of the Orthodox Church. 

The study of language structure has many ramifications, and these 
include, for example, mathematical systems such as Boolean algebra 
(invented a century ago by a professor in Cork) and the more general 
Symbolic Logic, the non-verbal logic which is the language of signs. 
There is a tendency to stretch the use of the term “language” and to 
apply it to all systems of signals, even to traffic signals. 

In this second half of the century, the emphasis is on the functional 
aspects of language, on language as spoken by men, on language as social 
behaviour. Here the prime function of language is to communicate 
experiences or information from the speaker to the hearer, and the 
linguistic philosopher investigates the resources of a language as an 
instrument of communication, comparing the powers of different systems. 
In this connection we have the saying: “Choose this or that language, 
and change your image of the world”; and Wittgenstein’s solipsistic 
dictum: “The limits of any language are the limits of my world’’. 

The Marxist school of linguistic philosophers is, as we might expect, 
openly concerned with practical aims. For them, semantics is a tool, a 
useful instrument for propaganda and to shape men’s thinking. They 
discard metaphysics and all forms of idealism as meaningless, and cling 
to logical positivism which makes truth and meaning depend on acts of 
verification and on operational definitions. Both speech and behaviour 
(speech being a form of behaviour) are products of upbringing in society, 
and the doctrine of “‘separate’’ individuals is a myth. There is no need 
to introduce any mystical or transcendental factors to explain the process 
of communication. The explanation is entirely naturalistic. It is clear that 
Dr. Findlay would not accept all these positions of the Marxist school. 

Indeed, in the more recent papers included in the book before us, 
Dr. Findlay moves away from the original dominating influence of 
Wittgenstein, that “great but stupefying genius”, and is openly critical 
of much of linguistic philosophy. He is quite severe on certain assertions 
of the mathematical logicians, notably on Bertrand Russell and his 
famous definition of number (the class of all classes similar to the class 
of the number) and his logic of “‘classes”’. 


MORALITY 

The approach of the philosopher of language to the subject of morality 
is formally treated by Dr. Findlay in two papers. The first of these has the 
significant title, “Morality by Convention”. It seeks to see if it is possible 
to build up a science of ethics in which there can be general agreement 
on the answers to moral questions. The aim is constructive and deprecates 
prevailing nihilisms. 

The linguistic philosopher aligns himself with a theory of moral judg- 
ment which is a development of the views of the sentimental school of 
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the eighteenth century. The theory holds that it is the function of an 
ethical statement (particularly in regard to crucial words it may use, such 
as “good”, “bad”, “right”, “wrong”, “ought”, “duty”’) to voice the 
sentiments of the speaker. An ethical statement is quite valid but of a 
different nature from a perceptual judgment dealing with trees or houses, 
and different from a metaphysical judgment which seeks to penetrate 
beyond mere physical appearances. A man who makes an ethical state- 
ment is not trying to “discover objects as they stand in nature, without 
addition or diminution” (Hume). Rather, he is trying to express or 
evince the demands and feelings which the notion of such objects arouses 
in him. Moral judgments are emotional and evince attitudes, and so are 
profoundly disparate from empirical judgments which describe objects in 
the world around us. Moral judgment gives voice to sentiment and does 
not merely talk about it: in this way it differs from other sorts of judgment 
or statement. 

In his dissection of morality, the philosopher of language aims to find 
out what conventions govern people in using words like “ethical” and 
“moral” in relation to demands and feelings. He tries to discover what 
conditions must be present for people to ca// some attitude an ethical 
one. He expects “ethical feelings” to constitute a varied family of cases 
and not inevitably display one generic trait (an ethical attitude based on 
fellow-feeling and compassion differs from one based on unswerving 
obedience to an authoritative code). In this he claims for the linguistic 
mode of treatment an advantage over a philosophy of essence such as 
the Aristotelian or Scholastic. 

With the philosopher of essence he finds that the objects of ethical 
reactions are voluntary acts and agents, but he distinguishes between two 
kinds of ethical reaction. One demands that something should be done 
or omitted, and is “conative”; the other sits back and judges actions as 
either satisfactory or unsatisfactory, the attitude being more contemplative 
and “affective”. Words like “ought”, “should”, “right” and “‘wrong” 
express the former sort of attitude, while words like “good” and “bad”, 
“virtuous” and “wicked” serve to express the latter. In saying that an 
action should be done, we do more than give vent to feelings roused by 
conduct: we are also uttering an imperative by which we hope to influence 
conduct. Even when we sit in judgment, we talk as if we were able by our 
utterances to affect what men do. 

The philosopher of language proceeds to fix a number of traits of 
ethical reactions, some of which are questionable, others of general 
acceptance. He believes that the ethical judgments of different persons, 
even though they express emotions, will necessarily agree in many points 
and will not have that boundless variability some have thought to be 
inevitable in emotional expressions. A moral attitude is directed towards 
a certain sort of object only, and it is subject to a definite type of testing. 
Its proper object, a voluntary act, has some relevance to welfare. It is 
tested by a weighing of all the facts and values of the case, by a purge of 
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partisanship and prejudice, and by a submission to the verdict of all 
conscientious and reflective people. It is further limited in scope by the 
processes employed to test the genuineness of the promised welfare. 
Only a few forms of living will be approved as genuinely good (whether 
in the higher or the lower manner) on reflection by mankind. The linguistic 
philosopher sees none of that random subjectivity and variability that 
moralists have expected to find in the ethical responses of different people. 

He stresses another aspect of the matter, and says there are many moral 
questions that will never have one satisfactory answer. For the techniques 
by which moral judgments are tested cannot lead to precise results in 
numerous cases of doubt and conflict. He points to two major zones of 
indeterminacy in the moral sphere: the zone of justice where we try to 
measure the claims of different persons, and the zone of welfare where we 
compare the claims of diflerent sorts of well-being. 

In a concluding paper, Findlay enters into peculiarities of ethical 
reasoning. He discusses procedures through which a normative ethics 
may be established, that is, an ethics that can claim to set up standards 
holding for everybody. But first, he points out, we must abandon the 
logic of strict entailment, Wittgenstein’s bifurcation of all true utterances 
into the brutally empirical on the one hand, and the emptily tautological 
on the other, ““which has been the bane of our age”. By contrast, the 
typical argument of ethics does not deduce “trivial applications from 
principles of firm validity and of clear sense and scope’’. Instead, it 
stretches a notion and develops it to cover new types of cases: nearly 
every statement represents a compromise of different styles of diction, 
and each reasoning involves a subtle shift of ground. Typical of ethics 
is the rational asservation: ‘“‘Who wills the end must (therefore) will the 
means”. Formal or symbolic logic could never achieve this. A certain 
kind of loose dialectic is required in ethical discourse. Philosophers 
should be open to influence by loose connections, and not be men who 
are moved only by the most rigorous, and therefore the most trivial 
bonds. 

The moral philosopher is not a mere analyst, seeking to find out how 
we actually use ethical expressions, to what objects we apply them, and 
under what conditions. He tries to improve and to simplify the language 
we use in morals. A conscious emendation of ethical diction is a valuable 
function of the moralist. But the moral philosopher should go further. 
He should preach and edify, he should inculcate new duties and dedica- 
tions, make men more aware of the old ones. The philosopher should 
share in the task of sustaining morals, he too should edify individuals. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 
The position of the linguistic philosopher with regard to proofs for the 


existence of God appears to be fairly stated in Findlay’s paper with the 
aggressive and challenging title: “Can God’s Existence Be Disproved ?” 
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He begins by pointing out that some of the arguments adduced by 
philosophers to prove the existence of God seek a foundation in the bare 
necessities of thought while others start from the facts of experience. 
Of the latter, some depend on very general facts, as that something exists, 
or that something changes, while others build on highly special facts, as 
that things exhibit purpose or design, that human beings are zealous for 
righteousness, love useless truths and unprofitable beauties, have religious 
needs and feelings, are subject to improbable urges and passions. Now 
philosophers generally, he believes, no longer find such “proof” truly 
compelling. (We recall the radio discussion on the existence of God 
between Father Copleston and Bertrand Russell in which the latter as a 
representative of modern philosophy could not accept the notions of 
necessary and contingent being.) Findlay goes on to say: the proofs based 
on the general facts of existence and motion are only felt to be valid by a 
minority of thinkers, who seem powerless to communicate this sense of 
validity to others; and while most thinkers accord weight to arguments 
resting on the special facts already mentioned, they would not think such 
arguments successful in ruling out a vast range of counter-possibilities. 
Findlay maintains there is not room for all these attitudes of tentative 
surmise and doubt. In his essay he aims to show that the Divine Existence 
can only be conceived, in a religiously satisfactory manner, if we also 
conceive it as something inescapable and necessary, whether for thought 
or reality. For his purposes he describes God as “the adequate object of 
religious attitudes”. Religious attitudes, he argues, presume superiority 
in their objects, and such superiority, moreover, as reduces us, who feel 
the attitudes, to comparative nothingness. The worshipful attitude in 
which we bend the knee before some object can only be fitting where the 
object reverenced exceeds us vastly, whether in power or wisdom or in 
other valued qualities. Findlay then works along the lines of the ontological 
argument of St. Anselm (God is the greatest conceivable being and must 
exist, or we could conceive a greater being, one that did exist) and 
Descartes (God possesses every possible perfection, and existence is a 
perfection) to arrive at the attributes of the Supreme Being, the object 
of religious attitudes. 

So far, so good. All this is familiar ground. But the next step of the 
linguistic philosopher is not so easy to follow. Let me put it in Findlay’s 
own words. He says: “It follows that our modern denial of necessity, or 
rational evidence for the Divine existence as something inescapable, 
amounts to a demonstration that there cannot be a God”. The reasoning 
seems to be: the only argument the linguistic philosophers can accept is 
the Ontological Proof in which a necessity of thought is seen as a necessity 
of reality. “If it is possible, in some logical and not merely epistemological 
sense, that there is no God, then God’s existence is not merely doubtful 
but impossible, since nothing capable of non-existence could be a God at 
all”. But Findlay has now ceased to be an extreme linguistic thinker, 
and has been convinced that his argument permits a ready inversion, and 
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that one can very well argue: if God’s existence is in any way possible, 
then it is also certain and necessary that God exists. He goes on: “‘The 
notion of God, like the notion of the class of all classes not members of 
themselves, has plainly unique logical properties, and I do not now think 
(June 1962) that my article ‘Can God’s Existence Be Disproved?’ (1948), 
finally decides how we should cope with such uniqueness.” 

It is claimed that Findlay’s writings have had a considerable influence 
in spite of, or maybe because of, their tentative character, but it is clear 
that as a linguistic thinker he has not reached a final position. One feels 
that his thinking would benefit from a close reading of works such as 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent, C. A. Coulson’s Science and Christian 
Belief, and J. Z. Young’s Doubt and Certainty in Science. Robert's 
Approche contemporaine d'une affirmation de Dieu would undoubtedly 
help to free him still further from the cramps and shackles of the con- 
temporary British school, and make his future excursions into theology 
perhaps of greater value. 


P. J. MCLAUGHLIN 
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THE MEANING OF Evit. By Charles Journet: translated by Michael 
Barry. London, Geoffrey Chapman, 1963. Pp. 298. Price 30/- 

This work is a translation of Monsignor Journet’s Le Mal: Essai 
théologique, which appeared in 1961 and was considered by the present 
writer in The Irish Theological Quarterly, 1961, pp. 320-22. To repeat 
briefly what was said in that review, let us first state that this is an ex- 
cellent book, coming from the pen of one of today’s foremost theologians. 
It is scholarly, with great philosophical depth and rich historical pers- 
pective as well as profound theology. Nevertheless, it is at all parts very 
readable. The central idea of the study is expressed on page 21: “Our 
progress in the knowledge of evil must be made by progress in the know- 
ledge of God; and likewise our progress in the knowledge of God by 
progress in the knowledge of evil’. This is in itself a challenge to all of us 
to read the book. 

The English title, Meaning of Evil, is almost a question. “The full 
answer lies in Christianity as a whole, accepted, understood and lived 
without reserve.”’(p. 18). The author states that the Christian contribution 
to the problem “represents the most delicate and penetrating intellectual 
handling of evil which the mind can attain to, either on the metaphysical 
or theological plane”. (p. 84). It would not be out of place to pay tribute 
to the author’s treatment of the subject. 

On a second reading the book proves as fascinating and impressive as 
at the first. While it is scholarly, profound, and exhaustive, the non- 
specialist reader should not pass it by; it holds a great deal for him and 
his pastoral work in preaching and teaching. There come to mind the 
frequent superficial quasi-religious television programs in which many of 
the questions treated by Journet are made the matter of casual observations 
or erroneous explanations. The width and depth of doctrine is made 
rather easily accessible through the physical lay-out of the book, by 
means of briefly treated sub-divisions under eminently practical headings. 

The work is a translation, a fact which does not make itself obvious in 
the English rendering; such a quality is a great merit. 

The work carries the /mprimatur of the Vicar-General of the Arch- 
diocese of Liverpool. It is interesting to note that all Scriptural quotations 
are from Thomas Nelson’s Revised Standard Version. 

JosePpH McCGLADI 


Le Miracce SiGNe De Sacut. By Louis Monden, S.J. Descleé de 
Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 328. 

THEOLOGIE Des WuNvers. By Louis Monden, S.J., Freiburg, Herder, 
1961. Pp. 357. 

We have here the French and (in more stately form) German trans- 
lations of Father Monden’s work on miracles, originally published in 
Dutch under the title Het Wonder. 

The work consists of two parts. First comes a theological consideration 
of the place of miracles in Christianity. Among other questions the author 
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analyzes the sign-function of miracles, the role of miracles in the genesis 
of faith, the negative and positive characteristics of Christian miracles, 
the relation between the exceptional physical event and the total miracles 
as an instrument in God's hands for religious purposes. By treating these 
questions in the full light of revelation the author is able to present us 
with a far richer and more balanced idea of miracles than was provided 
by the apologetic treatment with which we have been familiar. The 
apologetic approach remains essential, however, and the second part of 
the work is devoted to it. The author examines the question of “major 
prodigies”—exceptional events with a prima facie claim to defy natural 
explanation—both inside and outside the Catholic Church and con- 
cludes that it is only in the Catholic Church that such prodigies are found. 
In the final chapter there is an excellent discussion of the value and limits 
of scientific investigation in the discernment of the miraculous sign and 
of the decisive importance of moral dispositions. 

Viewed as a whole Father Monden’s work is the most notable example 
to date of the modern tendency among Catholic theologians to redress 
the balance in favour of the sign-structure of miracles as against their 
purely physical transcendence. Indeed he will not allow that the latter 
aspect, strictly speaking, can be expressed in terms of violation of natural 
law, but is content to say that an event has occurred which physical 
science cannot explain. This fact, taken in conjunction with the religious 
context, allows the unprejudiced (and that means the religiously “‘open’”’) 
mind to affirm with certainty the existence of a divine sign. Inasmuch as 
this view allows for the possibility that God may work miracles, at least 
some miracles, not by a direct intervention here and now but by planning 
a “statistical exception” from the beginning, it will commend itself to 
students of physics and free the theologian from some embarrassment. 
It remains true, however,—and one would have liked the author to 
express himself more clearly on this point—that for many other miracles, 
e.g. the sudden healing of serious organic disease, a direct divine inter- 
vention here and now will still have to be postulated, even though we 
may not know exactly how God has worked and may not therefore be 
strictly justified in speaking of a violation (as opposed to a special and 
mysterious application) of natural laws. 


KEVIN MCNAMARA 


THE BIBLE, WORD OF GOD IN WoRDs OF MEN. By Jean Levie, S.J. London, 
Chapman, 1961. Pp. x + 323. Price 30/-. 

This book, available to French-reading Catholics since 1958, has 
received almost universal praise. The English translation includes two 
useful indices, not in the original. Mr. Geoffrey Chapman, as publisher, 
is to be congratulated for yet another translation of a most useful work. 
It has proved invaluable to those of us who are often asked the question, 
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occasionally in a semi-hostile tone, ““What is all this about the modern 
interpretation of the Bible?” A ready answer, in question form, is now 
possible, “‘Tell me, have you read that book by Pére Levie?” 

For the benefit of any readers who may not yet have looked into this 
volume even in a bookshop, I give a brief summary of its contents. Part 
One considers the progress in exegesis and archaeology firstly between 
1850 and 1914, secondly between 1918 and 1960. The trends in both 
Catholic and non-Catholic circles are outlined, and a wealth of material 
is presented with regard to the auxiliary biblical sciences. At the end of 
each period, the interventions of the ecclesiastical authority in the biblical 
movement are considered. The seventh chapter must be specially men- 
tioned in this regard with its examination of Divino Affllante Spiritu, 
and the articles concerning the meaning and interpretation of the decrees 
of the Biblical Commission, which appeared in 1955 and were signed by 
the Secretary and Under-secretary of the Commission itself. 


Part Two takes up the divine and human aspect of Scripture under the 
general heading, “Inspiration and Catholic exegesis’. The human traits 
in the Bible are carefully studied, and we find interesting notes on ety- 
mological explanations. genealogical tables, collated documents, and, of 
course, literary forms. There follows a chapter on “Holy Scripture, the 
Word of God”, in which the fundamental theses regarding the unity of 
the divine plan in Scripture, and the understanding of the sacred writings 
in the life of the Spirit-guided Church, are developed. A further chapter 
points to the contributions and limits of the proof from Holy Scripture 
in theology. We meet, throughout, an ample bibliography, which will 
guide us in our further reading. The last four pages assemble the con- 
clusions which emerge from all the facts noted in the course of the work. 

Pére Levie’s book is the mature statement of a lifetime spent in scrip- 
tural study, and it is of real value at a time when even the popular magaz- 
ines have devoted some columns to the modern biblical movement. 

JOHN J. GREEHY 


CHRIST'S RESURRECTION IN PAULINE SoreRIOLOGyY. By David Michael 
Stanley, S.J. Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1961. Pp. xxvii 
313. Price 3,900 lire or $6.50 


The specialist publications of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome 
must always attract attention in the world of Scripture studies, and this 
work has already been given considerable, and generally laudatory, 
reviews in the periodicals. Dr. Stanley is one of the best known in the 
ever increasing and brilliant group of post-war American Catholic biblical 
scholars. His occasioual articles, some of them thesis segments, in scholarly 
and semi-scholarly magazines, have already assured him a considerable 
reading public. Pére Stanislaus Lyonnet, an outstanding authority in 
biblical theology and Pauline exegesis, directed this thesis, originally 
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defended in 1952, ani subs2quently supervised its revision and ampli- 
fication in the course of a further seven years. The result makes a very 
valuable contribution to our growing libraries in biblical theology. 

This investigation “into the function of the Pauline conception of 
Christ’s resurrection in Paul’s theological development” takes into account 
a number of previous studies which have a bearing on the subject. Among 
Catholic authors, Durrwell’s book on the Resurrection, and Cerfaux’s 
“Christ in the theology of St. Paul” are particularly well known. Whereas 
Fr. Durrwell gives us a biblical theology of Christ’s resurrection founded 
on all the New Testament, Fr. Stanley concentrates on the Pauline 
writings only, and thereby attains a deeper level of analysis. Furthermore, 
whereas the former work is thematic alone, the latter traces the historical 
development of the theme. Our author acknowledges his debt to Mon- 
signor Cerfaux’s work for some of the main ideas regarding the evolution 
of Pauline theology, which he outlines briefly. We might remark here that 
most authors nowadays accept a development in Paul’s thought. Never- 
theless a certain scepticism is expressed at times when a number of crises, 
as the Areopagus failure, are postulated as causing that evolution. The 
“occasional” nature of some epistles, at least, may also suggest caution. 

As one would expect, Fr. Stanley follows the lines of Pére Lyonnet’s 
article in the Gregorianum of 1958 on the soteriological value of Christ's 
resurrection according to St. Paul. Here we find a re-definition of “‘ob- 
jective’ and “‘subjective’” redemption in terms of efficient causality. 
“Christ’s death as an expression of his divine love (which by definition is 
simply divine life) implies the resurrection, since it is supremely efficacious 
and life-giving, firstly with regard to Christ's own humanity, and secondly 
with regard to all who are drawn into solidarity with him”. A further 
elaboration of this article, which especially considers St. Thomas, could 
have been useful in an analysis of the transition verse Rom 4:25 to 
strengthen Fr. Stanley’s case for the “efficient” causality of the resurrection 
in that particular passage. While filling in the details omitted by Pére 
Lyonnet in this conception of Pauline soteriology, Fr. Stanley endeavours 
“to show, by tracing Paul’s development through the various stages 
reflected by his epistles, how his grasp of the entire Christian reality was 
undoubtedly helped by an ever deepening understanding of the function 
of Christ’s resurrection”. 

A review of this kind cannot do more than give an outline of chapter 
headings. An examination of the exegesis on the many texts would be 
impossible and could not do justice either to Fr. Stanley’s own treatment, 
or to the considerable body of reference, constantly given in the footnotes, 
and rightly associated with any thesis of a scholarly nature. The first 
chapter on Christ’s resurrection in the primitive preaching. outlining the 

different strata of this early kerygma, is particularly helpful for an under- 
standing of Acts : Part I. “The Preaching of Paul’ contains a very stim- 
ulating section on the significance of Paul’s conversion. In tracing the 
development of Pauline doctrine, the author gives us his chronological 
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order of Paul’s epistles. It is worthy of note that he considers Philippians 
to have been written in the course of an earlier, Ephesian, captivity. An 
analysis of the crises in Paul’s life which bear upon his doctrinal develop- 
ment follows. The main theme is then considered in separate chapters 
devoted to 1 and 2 Thes, Phil, 1 Cor, Gal, Rom, Col, Eph, Pastorals. 
The development in Hebrews of the early Palestinian soteriology is 
treated at the beginning of the last chapter, which then provides us with 
an admirable synthesis of the preceding textual investigation. These 
thirty pages deserve to be read carefully, and most of all by those who may 
not have the time to go through the arduous work of analysis. [ can 
imagine harassed lecturers in Scripture recommending this last chapter as 
necessary reading for seminarians, to complete a course of inevitably 
sketchy exegesis on the Pauline epistolary. The broad headings are: 
1. God as Father is author of Christian Salvation. 2. Christian Salvation 
effected by Jesus Christ as God’s Son. 3. Christian Salvation and the 
Spirit of our Adoptive Filiation. 

The indices of scriptural citations, authors and general subjects, which 
occur in the course of the thesis, facilitate the reader who wants to dip 
into the work to examine passages of special interest to himself. 

A warm word of commendation should be expressed to the American 
Associations, whose grants ensured the publication of this thesis. Even 
with this assistance, such a volume is necessarily more expensive than 
the far less worthy popularizations, with which the market is being 
flooded at the present time. | know a number of priests and seminarians 
who have purchased this work despite the extra cost, and have found it 
exceedingly helpful in their Pauline studies. 

JOHN J. GREEHY 


THe WorLD OF TEILHARD De CHARDIN. Edited by Robert T. Francoeur. 
Baltimore, Helicon Press. Pp. 208. Price 35/- 


The bewildering growth of science has stimulated the appetite for a 
unitary view of cosmic development. On the sociological plane there has 
been no lack of speculation to explain the rise of civilization and the 
interaction of cultures.. This phenomenon is an expression of the hunger 
of the human soul for a unitary view of the totality of reality, It can be 
the outcome of a religious pressure frustrated by disunity and conflicting 
authorities, but it has been accentuated by the progressive specialization 
of the natural sciences. The separate streams have not coalesced into a 
unity and the natural desire for coordination has gone unsatisfied. Compte 
and Marx in the last century set out to synthesize and give meaning to the 
unwieldy findings and so build up from them a significant story. In our 
own day the syntheses of Spengler and Toynbee have claimed attention 
but the diverse answers to the problem suggest that we have not yet 
reached a solution though we may be on the track of a method of approach 
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to it. None of these attempts compare either in range or depth with that 
of Pere Teilhard de Chardin which runs through the whole gamut of 
progress from the least organized form of matter up to the highest degree 
of centralization in the Omega point. He gives us a reading of creation— 
the word is divorced from its theological associations—which professes to 
find within the sweep of the evolutionary movement a natural parallel to 
the Christian conception of the ascent of man in the supernatural order. 

While Pere Teilhard’s cosmogeny claims to be the result of a purely 
scientific investigation, that is, a phenomenological description of a chain 
of events reaching from the lowest depths to the appearance of self- 
consciousness and beyond, the exposition calls for an assessment by the 
biologist, the psychologist, the neuroligist, the sociologist, as well as the 
philosopher and the theologian. This is admirably given us by the team who 
contributed to the present symposium and for anyone seeking an evalua- 
tion of the new theory there is none more helpful. Admittedly a final 
judgment must await a mass of unedited material but The Phenomenon of 
Man gives us the outline of development. The contributors to this 
symposium—not all Catholics—are experts in their subjects. It would be 
impossible to deal with the individual contributions but a general summary 
may help us to assess the position as it appears at the moment. 

With Teilhard’s acceptance of the theory of evolution, we need not 
quarrel. It is true that he does not introduce creation at the crucial 
points where theology demands it but we can agree with him in asserting 
that to do so would be to go beyond the competence of the natural 
sciences or the scope of a phenomenological description. It is also to be 
noted that he supplies no agrument for his position; in fact he admits 
that evidence is provokingly absent just when we would find it most 
helpful—when the biosphere and the noosphere emerge. But observation 
from within the process has convinced him that development must have 
been along the path marked out, and that what is now observable must 
have been present germinally in the least complicated form of matter. 
This leads him to postulate a psychic force in the simplest form of prim- 
ordial matter, rather difficult to conceive as we always find the psychic in 
the natural order conjoined with some form of neural organization. 
Moreover this inherent nisus—radial energy—to which he attributes the 
upward thrust in all things in the direction of human consciousness, 
implies a reversal of scientific procedure which ignores final causes and 
confines itself to a succession of physical causes. What Teilhard denomin- 
ates psyche has affinity with the enteleche of Aristotle, a concept exposed 
to much ridicule from later natural scientists. 

It must be admitted that the cosmogony is not a product of pure science. 
The positivists will still claim that the order of development, particularly 
as there is an extrapolation into the future, is really a projection of 
philosophical and theological views on to a plane which must use a 
different methodology and which has a more restricted province. Of 
more serious import is the suggestion of a purely natural glorification 
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for humanity. The final decision here must await further consideration 
though there is no doubt of the author’s personal orthodoxy. He was not, 
however, as precise as one might wish in the use of his terms and some 
of his more daring affirmations must be interpreted in the light of others. 
lt may be that the natural order does give us a vestigial parallel to the 
supernatural. Christopher Dawson has inverted the argument by postulat- 
ing the need of a universal religion for the new, contracted, humanity 
which is being moulded by the present conditions of life. The two thinkers 
have much in common in recognizing the need for intellectual unity to 
bring order into the vast complex of inter-continental relations with 
which this generation must cope. 

It is possible that Pere Teilhard’s work will be more influential in the 
practical than in the theoretical order, and may be the inspiration of a 
new policy of collaboration on a world-wide scale. It may act as a counter- 
poise to the Marxian system that breeds antagonism and destroys 
personality. At this stage of evolution man is no longer at the mercy of 
circumstances totally beyond his control but, under the province of God, 
the architect of a world which will give him an opportunity to exercise 
for beneficent purposes the power which he has inherited. Here lies a 
challenge. Its impact will be more sharply felt in the higher reaches of 
university life but will eventually seep down to the subsoil of the whole 
terrain. The diversity of scientific allegiance which has been brought into 
play in this labour is an indication of the far-reaching effects of the new 
presentation of human development. We have as yet only a skeleton on 
our hands and it must be clothed with flesh. It cannot be discarded, but 
the work of reconstruction calls for dedicated men of spacious mentality. 

PeTeR McKevitt 


Le CivitisE Peut-IL Crome? By A. Desqueyrat. Paris, Desclee De 
Brouwer, 1963. Pp. 264. 


lhe title of this book is misleading and may easily provoke theological 
qualms. Is any section of humanity beyond redemption? Can we give a 
definition of civilisé which will be universally accepted? M. Desqueyrat 
makes the term equivalent to bourgeois but it is not quite certain that the 
bourgeois type is undifferentiated even on the continent. Yet the sociology 
of religion does reveal the existence of certain built-in resistances to 
religious influences among particular classes and these empirical findings 
have been of enormous help to the French hierarchy in adapting pastoral 
techniques to the existing situation. The problem has perhaps been 
narrowed down more scientifically by Father Ries in Krisis und Eneurung 
der Predigt already reviewed in this journal. The conclusion is the same; 
the mentality of the modern man with his confidence in man’s power to 
master his destiny creates an obstacle to the reception of redemption 
from any supra-human source. If this judgment is well supported, then 
it would seem that our task must be the destruction of this type of 
civilization and its replacement by one more susceptible to permeation 
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by the Christian message of Redemption. Nor can we escape the difficulty 
by pleading that the obstacle is too great to surmount as our obligation 
remains intact. The challenge is not essentially different from that en- 
countered by the early Church confronted with the customs and outlook 
of pagan Rome. If we try to compromise for something less, then we 
shall work on the fringe of the problem. It is the confident hope that, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, a new and gigantic transformation 
can be effected today, that gives significance to the Second Vatican 
Council. 

M. Desqueyrat shows a delicate psychological insight in his analysis 
of the bourgeois mentality. The French have an unequalled flair for this 
kind of enquiry. The middle-class of that country secured their status 
in flat contradiction of the medieval assumption that the feudal structure 
of authority was sanctioned by divine decree. The claim of those occupy- 
ing the high places in the social hierarchy of the eighteenth century was 
backed in the pulpit where every attempt to rise above the station assigned 
by birth was frowned on as sinful ambition. These fulminations lagged 
behind the historical process through which the local seigneur had been 
deprived of his administrative functions with the centralization of power. 
lt was the persistence of the old privileges such as tax exemption and 
corvee, after their justification had disappeared with the suppression of 
the subordinate jurisdiction to which they had been attached, that won 
support for the French revolutionaries. In the new world not birth but 
talent would be the passport to wealth and power. The industrial revolu- 
tion helped to swell the current of ideas. Not only did it liberate new 
material forces but it called for a human resourcefulness and energy 
unrecognized under the old order and explosively destructive of the 
established social ranking. The upheaval was unprecedented in history. 
In the minds of the victors it reinforced the belief that man could rebuild 
the world to his own image. The new humanism was more often hostile 
than neutral to religion. 

What makes this book most satisfying is its depth; it penetrates below 
the phenomena to the core of the problem. Perhaps the viewpoint is too 
restricted and does not make sufficient allowance for the possibility that 
an institution, or a mentality, or a class division, may be only a passing 
phase. This does not, it need hardly be said, afford any pretext for 
ignoring the immediate disorder. But an analysis of the capitalistic spirit, 
for example, shows how the conventional wisdom of one age can be 
transmuted in the following into its opposite. In Ireland we occupy a 
peculiar position in the line of European development inasmuch as our 
mentality is Augustinian rather than Thomistic. Yet we can hardly be 
totally immune from the effects which the industrial system is pullulating 
elsewhere; it would be well to prepare the counter measures demanded. 
Analyses such as that provided by M. Desqueyrat could help us to go 
beyond superficial judgments and escape a false sense of security. 


PETER MCKeEvVITT 
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L°EGutse Est UNE ComMMUNION. By Jér6me Hamer, O.P. Editions du 
Cerf, Paris, 1962. Pp. 264. Price 14.10 NF. 

1 Santi E It Loro Cutto. By Paolo Molinari, S.J. Universita Gregoriana, 
Roma. Pp. 204. Price not given. 


L’Eglise est une Communion originated as the matter of a special 
course given in the famous Dominican House of Studies, Le Saulchoir, 
and was delivered in its final form at the University of Montreal. This 
distinguished history—combined with its inclusion in the scholarly series 
Unam Sanctam—is sufficient indication that we have in it a work of no 
ordinary merit. It is in the light of this preliminary consideration that 
any criticisms which follow must be viewed. 

It was not the intention of the author to write a complete ecclesiology. 
His concern was the more narrow one of the precise nature of the bond 
whence the Church derives her unity. This is clear from the over-all plan 
of the book. Part | leads up to a definition of the Church which includes 
the idea of communion: “The Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, is a 
communion both interior and exterior—an interior communion of 
spiritual life (faith, hope, and charity), signified and engendered by the 
external communion of profession of the same faith, a common dis- 
cipline, and a common sacramental life” (p. 98). In Part [1 are con- 
sidered the “‘generating” (elsewhere termed “‘efficient’’) causes of the 
communion. The concluding Part III deals with the communion itself 
and its expression. 

Father Hamer refers more than once to the logical sequence of thought 
from part to part and from chapter to chapter. It must be confessed that 
it does not emerge in any striking manner from a reading of his text. 
True, there is a general oneness of theme and progression of idea. But so 
much is brought in that might be omitted, so much omitted that might be 
brought in, that one leaves the work aside with the memory of isolated 
good things rather than of any forceful synthesis. To substantiate this 
judgment fully would demand more space than the matter deserves. 
1 can give only a few examples. 

The twenty-three pages of chapter | are devoted to the idea of the 
Church as Mystical Body in the encyclical Mystici Corporis seen against 
the background of the First Vatican Council. Of these, the last ten deal 
with the theological value of the teaching of encyclicals. In a professedly 
serious work of this kind such problems should have been taken as 
solved, or else submitted to thorough investigation. Father Hamer falls 
between two stools. Strangely enough—since he devoted a later chapter 


to a very summary examination of St. Robert Bellarmine’s definition of 


the Church—he makes no reference whatever to the fact that the con- 
ditions for membership of the Church given in Mystici Corporis are 
entirely in line with the saint’s teaching. The thirty-six pages of chapter 2 
treat of the terms Church, People, and Body as used in the New Testament. 
Most of the matter here gathered will be familiar to the scripture student: 
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one would have desired either considerably more or considerably less 
detail and original investigation. 

The third chapter—a mere sixteen pages—is devoted to the Mystical 
Body in the Theology of St. Thomas Aquinas. So brief a treatment is 
hardly adequate at a time when serious theologians have questioned the 
possibility of harmonizing St. Thomas with St. Paul and Mystici Corporis. 
Equally unsatisfactory is Father Harmer’s failure to show the precise 
relevance of Illa, Q. 8 to the problem. St. Thomas’s immediate concern 
in this Question is the “gratia Christi secundum quod est caput ecclesiae’’. 
But did he, in point of fact, write rather of Christ as the Head of all 
creation? Did he so extend the boundaries of the Church as to admit to 
membership many who remain outside when the term is applied in its 
strict sense? | do no more here than ask the questions without implying 
what answers should be given. But asked they must be and answered if 
we are to be in a position to apply St. Thomas’s teaching fruitfully to the 
problems raised by recent advances in biblical and ecclesiological studies. 

Father Hamer’s theme, communion in and through the Spirit, in and 
through Christ our Head, is an inspiring one. It is good to have had it 
brought to our notice. One lays his book aside with gratitude for light on 
many isolated problems also: Cajetan on the nature of schism, communion 
and excommunication in the early Church, the nature of the lay state, 
are examples that spring to mind. But the impression remains of too 
inuch attempted and too little achieved, an impression which almost 
every chapter served to confirm. 

In J Sauti e il loro Culto Father Molinari draws attention to a problem 
and indicates the broad lines of its solution. The problem is that of the 
contrast between the admitted importance of sanctity and the scanty 
treatment it is given in present-day theology. Father Molinari suggests 
that place be found for a section “de Sanctis” in the dogmatic tract on 
the Church, that the treatment of the Note of Holiness in Apologetics be 
further developed and, finally, that more use be made of the official 
canonization and beatification documents in Spiritual Theology. The 
dogmatic treatise on the saints should bring out that the member of 
Christ fails in complete devotion to Him if that devotion does not embrace 
the saints, the most worthy members of His Body. Similarly, that any 
approach to the Father through Christ is defective unless it is through the 
“whole Christ”, Head and members. 

Within its self-imposed limites, this is a book calculated to stimulate 
and guide further study. Exhaustive indications of sources, primary and 
secondary, are given in the footnotes. 

B. KELLY, C.S.Sp. 


THE UNITY OF CHRISTIANS. By Augustin Cardinal Bea. London, Geoffrey 
Chapman, 1963. Pp. 231. Price 21/-. 


Unity is one of the marks of the true Church of Christ and the lack of 
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unity is one of the perennial problems of Christianity. It is a very old 
problem, as old indeed as the infancy of the Church as is evident from 
the Letters of St. Paul. In our own day the magnitude of the problem 
can be readily estimated when we remember that there are four hundred 
million Christians, 48 per cent of the total Christian population of the 
world, who are not members of the Catholic Church. These separated 
Christians are themselves divided into a bewildering number of sects— 
there are, for example, 227 Christian denominations in the United States. 
On the whole, the history of divided Christendom has rarely been one of 
peaceful co-existence: rather, it has been a long and unedifying story of 
mutual suspicion, recrimination with occasional outbursts of violence, 
so much so, that non-christians viewing the embattled scene might well 
exclaim: “How these Christians hate one another!” 


The passage of time can never dim the truly scandalous aspect of this 
state of affairs nor allow Christians to dismiss it with a resigned or 
despairing shrug of the shoulders. The problem may well be insoluble 
but loyalty to Christ demands that no effort be spared in the attempt to 
solve it. For the disunity of Christians is surely contrary to the will of 
Christ and must be the main reason why Christianity, after nearly two 
thousand years, is still a minority religion—Christians today number 
32 per cent of the world’s population. The dechristianization of large 
areas of Europe, the vogue of atheism and the spread of Communism 
combine to create a situation which makes the quest for unity a matter 
of supreme urgency, one which must engage the interest, prayers and 
energy of all Christians. 


The reader, who wishes to have a competent and authoritative guide to 
the various aspects of the problem of Christian unity, will find what he 
requires in the present work by Cardinal Bea. His Eminence was appointed 
by Pope John XXIII as president of the Secretariat for promoting Christian 


Unity and this book, edited by Father Bernard Leeming, is a collection of 


nineteen articles, lectures and interviews, written or delivered by him 
during 1961-62. He deals with the history of the modern movement 
towards unity in the various Churches and points out that it is a clear 
sign of the action of the Holy Spirit among our separated brethren. He 
calls attention to the enormous difficulties which beset the movement but 
insists that these need not give rise to defeatism or despair. He outlines 
the principles by which Catholics must be guided in their dealings and 
dialogue with other Christians and points out what are the means which 
must be used to further and foster the growing desire for unity. Cardinal 
Bea is confident that, if these means are widely and generously utilized, 
we may hope that the prayer of Christ “Us omnes unum sint™ will eventually 
be realized. 


SFAN MAG RIABHAIGH 
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Dit MUNDLICHE UBERLIEFERUNG ALS GLAUBERENSQUELLE. By J. Beumer. 
Herder, Freiburg, 1962. Pp. 138. 

This is a volume in yet another series from the modern theological 
output of Germany. It belongs to the new Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte 
edited by Schmaus and Grillmeier. It is Faszikel 4 of Band 1, Das Dasein 
im Glaube. 

Up to now Deneffe was the only one who had attempted a history of 
the concept of Tradition in Christianity, at least a history that pretended 
to completeness. But it is now generally recognized that his researches 
into the past were unduly influenced by the dogmatic position which had 
become current in his time and which he himself had wholeheartedly 
adopted. Ranft, Tavard and Van den Eynde all confine themselves to 
selected periods and Congar’s work Tradition et Traditions is far too 
scrappy. 

The present work is short. Its chapter on patristic teaching, for instance, 
covers thirty pages. One could not expect to find in it an answer to Canon 
Hanson’s Tradition in the Early Church. Much controversy still centres 
round the attitude to Scripture and Tradition revealed by the Fathers 
of the second and early third century, for their references are sometimes 
scanty and often difficult to assess. But here as elsewhere in the book the 
author’s judgment is clear and competent. 

Later, around the time of the Council of Trent, Beumer adopts 
Geiselmann’s interpretation of writers and decrees, with more subtlety 
and nuance, perhaps, than that betrayed by the author of the original 
and (at that time) rather startling thesis. This position of Geiselmann 
| have reviewed in a recent issue of IRISH THEOLOGY QUARTERLY. It is 
probably the best interpretation of this part of the history of the concept. 

The present work then is a competent history of the concept of Tradition 
up to the present day and a good introduction to any study of the concept. 
Each chapter is preceded by a good basic bibliography. 

JAMES J. MACKEY 
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THEOLOGY AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


il 


The history of the death penalty in Western Europe, as outlined 
’ in the first part of this study,’ shows clearly enough the tendency 
of theologians to accept it without much discussion. It is only in 
comparatively recent times that Christian moralists in any numbers 
have begun to reject the death penalty, in this as in other respects 
reflecting the trend of the times. The doubts expressed about the 
lawfulness of capital punishment have not usually been those of the 
theologians.” Catholic and Evangelical writers have usually been in 
agreement on this question, if sometimes for different reasons—the 
Catholics frequently basing their argument on grounds of social 
security and retributive theory, the Protestants often appealing to 


“ theological or scriptural considerations. There were exceptions; 
i, Schleiermacher, otherwise one of the most influential nineteenth- 
3, century Evangelical theologians, found few to follow him in his 
“ rejection of capital punishment. In our time a yet more influential 
he theologian, Karl Barth, has gone against the consensus of his co- 
. . gl . & & . . . 
ss | — religionists and rejected the death penalty. On the Catholic side it 
- has already been observed that, in the nineteenth-century movement 
1e- for the abolition of capital punishment, the theologians were notably 
ro, | absent. In this context, however, the figure of F. X. Linsenmann is 
” of particular interest for, as a Catholic, he accepted capital punish- 
ment but rejected the arguments used to justify it by his fellow 
- moralists.* In brief, theologians seem to have remained unaffected 
sg by the movement for the reform of capital punishment going on 
around them in the Europe of the past two centuries; but the number 
" of abolitionists among them may be growing.® 
of If theologians are agreed that the death penalty can be justified— 
30/- 
aa ! Irish Theological Quarterly, 31 (1964), pp. 24-61. 
gin ? But cf. H. P. Alt, Das Problem der Todesstrafe, Miinchen 1960, cited by A. Janssen 
ical in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 37 (1961), pp. 90-94, for the view that history 
plic. and tradition show the Christian conscience hesitant on the question. 
: 3 P. Althaus, Die Todesstrafe als Problem der christlichen Ethik, Miinchen 1955, 
pp. 12-35. 
* Ibid., pp. 12-13, 17-18, 31-32. J. Vernet, “Peine capitale peine perdue”’, Etudes, 
oe 315 (1962), pp. 194-199, points out that it is not true, although occasionally suggested, 
cnez 


that Catholic moralists support capital punishment while Protestants reject it. Catholics 
are about equally divided on the question, and the first abolitionist countries were 
Catholic—Tuscany, Austria, San Marino. 

5 To judge from such collective works as Todesstrafe-theologische und juristische 
Argumente, Stuttgart 1960, and Die Frage der Todesstrafe-Zwélf Antworten, Miinchen 
1962. The debate has been particularly sharp in Germany since the abolition of capital 
punishment in the Federal Constitution of 1949. 
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and their arguments will be considered in the next section—they are 
careful, in modern times, to set out the conditions for the lawful 
exercise of the capital power. The conditions do not differ greatly 
from one author to another; Priimmer’s summary can be taken as 
representative.® The first condition is that the death penalty must be 
inflicted by the public authority. This had been pointed out by St. 
Thomas, whom Priimmer quotes.’ If killing a malefactor is lawful 
inasmuch as it is ordered to the public safety, then it must be done 
by him who has charge of the common weal. Lynching, even if the 
victim is guilty, is wrong; so also is the action of guards who wilfully 
kill an escaping prisoner when his escape could be prevented by 
merely wounding; nor can a husband be justified in killing an adul- 
terous wife—a permissive attitude of society towards this action was, 
in fact, condemned by Pope Alexander VII.* The public authority 
must always be invoked; and this rule is confirmed by the apparent 
exception of proscriptio, for the public authority delegates anyone 
who meets the proscribed outlaw to act as his executioner.® 

Secondly, capital punishment requires a most grave crime. This is 
sufficiently obvious and, in practice, it means that nowadays—apart 
from exceptional circumstances like war or martial law—capital 
punishment may be inflicted only for murder. But, as has been seen, 
it was not always so. Yet it is true that the crimes, counterfeiting for 
example, for which the death penalty was exacted in former times, 
were thought to be grave crimes striking at the foundations of society. 
Pope Pius XII pointed out that, strictly speaking, the public authority 
does not dispose of the individual’s right to life and may only pass 
capital sentence when the individual has, by his crime, forfeited his 
right to life.!® 

A third condition is that there should be moral certainty of the 
guilt of the accused who is condemned to death. This means a fair 
trial and the opportunity of reasonable defence; it would exclude, 
in normal circumstances at least, summary justice and drumhead 
courts martial. In abnormal circumstances Noldin would allow the 
summary execution of justice upon a criminal caught flagrante 

® Manuale Theologiae Moralis, ed. 10a, Barcelona 1945, II, n. 118, pp. 111-112. 

7 II-IL, q. 64, a. 3. 

8 Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, n. 1119. 

* It might be asked whether society may delegate the condemned man to act as 
his own executioner—to take the hemlock like Socrates, for example. Only some such 
delegation, which is problematical on other grounds, can save such an act from being 
suicide. Cf. Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 1949-1953, London 1953, n. 769, 
pp. 266-267. 


1° Allocution to Congress of Histopathologists, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 44 (1952), 
p. 787. 
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delicto; and Zalba points out that the due process of law, normally 
the criminal’s right, may be replaced in abnormal circumstances by 
a iudicium summarium vel summarissimum, but insists that the judge 
in such cases should have jurisdiction, should be certain of the 
accused’s guilt and that the latter should have an opportunity of 
answering the charge." It is not, of course, necessary that the accused 
should confess his guilt; moral certainty can be had without a formal 
confession. 

Further conditions are given less prominence, the provision, for 
example, that a pregnant woman should not be executed until after 
the birth of her child; or the provision, especially underlined in 
Christian societies, that the condemned prisoner be given the oppor- 
tunity of making his peace with God. The former condition seems 
to be a matter of the natural law—the innocent should not suffer 
with the guilty—that civil law simply confirms.’? The latter provision 
clearly does not mean that an impenitent criminal may not be 
executed and insists upon the chance of repentance which will be 
availed of by the majority of those condemned; few remain obdurate 
in the face of death. The matter will be seen to have a certain rele- 
vance when we come to discuss the reformative aspect of capital 
punishment."* 

There is no need to elaborate further upon the conditions laid 
down by theologians for the licit exercise of the capital power. The 
reproach that the older moralists, a St. Thomas or a St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, are more concerned to prove that the right to kill male- 
factors exists than to lay down the limits to the exercise of this right 
cannot be urged against the moderns."* On the other hand, the laying 
down of conditions for its exercise presupposes the existence of the 
right; which is precisely what is nowadays frequently under attack. 
It could possibly be argued that the theologians’ conditions are no 
more than an exercise of realism in the face of human behaviour— 
lynchings, vendettas, political assassinations and other usurpations 
of the power of life and death are at least brought under some form 
of regulation when the taking of life is placed in the exclusive com- 
petence of society without deciding the question of right. This 


11M. Zalba, Theologiae Moralis Compendium, Madrid 1958, I, n. 1587, p. 866; cf. 
H. Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, ed 9a, Ratisbon 1911, II, n. 330, p. 355. 

12M. Zalba, op. cit., n. 1587, p. 867: “Optimo consilio iura criminalia confirmant 
legem naturalem decernendo ne mulier praegnans occidatur antequam fetum edat’’. 
The English Sentence of Death (Expectant Mothers) Act of 1931 prohibits the passing 
of sentence of death on a pregnant woman. 

13M. Zalba, loc. cit. 

4 J, Leclercq, Legons de droit naturel, 3me éd., Louvain 1955, IV, part 1, p. 94. 
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resembles an explanation that has been offered for the Mosaic bill 
of divorce as the effort to regulate and keep within some bounds 
what was, in any case, an abuse.'® This, however, does not seem to 
be a very fruitful line of argument. There is unanimity among 
Catholic moralists on the State’s possession of the right of the sword. 
It is unfortunate that that unanimity should create the impression 
that Catholic theology is committed to the retention of the death 
penalty in modern times. The important, and elementary, distinction 
between the right and its exercise is not always made in the con- 
troversies about capital punishment; and it should be made clear 
that the theologians’ acceptance of the State’s right to inflict capital 
punishment does not rule out a divergence of opinion on the appro- 
priateness of exercising that power in given conditions. It seems that 
a growing number of moralists would like to see the power of the 
sword in abeyance, a power to be exercised should the need arise 
but otherwise resolutely kept in the background.'® 

This distinction between the right and its exercise is one that must 
not be lost sight of, as is only too easy, in the discussions about the 
death penalty and in the assessment of the arguments on either side. 


iit 


On what grounds can capital punishment be justified? That 
question, it is evident, can admit of no simple answer. And one 
cannot even begin to offer an answer unless the nature of punishment 
in general is considered. It has been remarked’’ that moralists, at 
least those writing in English, have devoted remarkably little attention 
to the exploration of the theory of punishment. It is a large topic 
but the risks in trying to summarize it must be taken. 


Philosophers have traditionally taught that civil punishment for crime is 
lawful for one or more of three purposes: retribution, deterrence, reform. 
Retribution: the infliction of a penalty gives the condemned criminal 


1° J. Vernet, art. cit., p. 197; cf. A. Jones, Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, 
Edinburgh 1953, n. 708c: “Divorce was not a Mosaic ‘command’ but a toleration of an 
existing custom. ... The Mosaic ‘bill of divorce’ made the best of an existing situation 
by demanding a formality which restrained hasty action and which safeguarded the 
divorced wife from recall at her divorcing husband’s whim”’. 

16 Cf. J. Mattai, Philosophia Moralis, Turin 1961, p. 172: “Scholastici autem semper 
poenam capitalem admiserunt, quando sit unicum medium ad ordinem iuridicum 
defendendum; cum hodie haec media semper augeantur, evidens est legitimitatem 
recursus ad hance poenam capitalem amplius sustineri non posse, nisi fortasse tempore 
belli, aut in adiunctis exceptionalibus”’. 

'? Frank Pakenham Lord Longford, The Idea of Punishment, London 1961, pp. 31, 
78. 
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his deserts and thus “restores the balance of justice’; the social order 
against which he has risen by his misdeeds recoils upon him, through its 
ministers, afflicting him by deprivation of life, liberty, property or by 
otherwise hurting him. Deterrence: the penalty dissuades the culprit from 
repeating his offence, and others from imitating him. Reform: punishment 
serves to re-educate the delinquent, inducing repentance for past misdeeds 
and amendment for the future.!® 


There is fairly general agreement that punishment exhibits these 
three aspects but very little agreement upon their relative importance. 
Some writers reject one or other of them and for those they retain 
often select a formulation that is insufficiently clear and precise.'® 
This will be evident from a consideration of those arguments for and 
against capital punishment that turn upon the notion of punishment 
in general. 


1. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AS RETRIBUTIVE 


There seem to be good grounds for suggesting that retribution— 
the punitive, vindictive, expiatory or atoning feature of punishment 
—is the fundamental and irreplaceable quality of punishment. For 
it is only when an offender has deserved his punishment that authority 
may inflict it; no grounds of deterrence or reform alone can justify 
punishment. For this reason retribution has been called the “‘absolute 
theory” of punishment, as opposed to the “relative theory” of 
deterrence or reform.?® And there does seem to be a universal 
intuition of the need for retribution in any adequate notion of 
punishment—indeed A. C. Ewing establishes the idea of retribution 
on the basis of such a universal intuition.24 And in some way all 
punishment is, by definition, retributive, a “paying back”, a re- 
dressing of the balance of values upset by some offence, a restoration 
of the moral order that has been violated. Yet the retributive aspect 
of punishment “‘has long been under heavy fire. Retribution or pure 
punishment is denounced as being sheer revenge and the heaping of 
injury upon injury. The criminal injures society and society retaliates 
by injuring the criminal”’.*? Perhaps to the modern mind retribution 


18 M. Connolly, “Punishment for Crime”, Studies, 46 (1957), p. 467. 

1® Longford, op. cit., p. 20; E. Gowers, A Life for a Life, London 1956, pp. 88-118; 
W. Lillie, An Introduction to Ethics, new edition, London 1961, pp. 252-258. 

20 Q. Schilling, Grundriss der Moraltheologie, Freiburg 1949, n. 502, p. 420. 

21 A. C. Ewing, The Morality of Punishment, cited by M. Tidmarsh in M. Tidmarsh- 
J. D. Halloran-K. J. Connolly, Capital Punishment, London 1963, pp. 9-10. 

22M. Connolly, art. cit., p. 467. 
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is acceptable only at the level of pure theory; practical retribution 
in an actual punishment is easily equiparated with vengeance and, 
as such, revolts the conscience of many. Some ill-judged expressions 
of the retributive theory of punishment must bear responsibility for 
this state of affairs.*? At the same time it must be allowed that the 
notion of vindicative justice is not an easy one; and that a purely 
retributive theory is practically impossible to formulate and when 
formulated is found to “have little, if any, positive contribution to 
make to the assessment of just punishments”’.*4 

Is the death penalty retributive? There would scarcely seem room 
for doubt; surely the executed criminal makes the supreme retribu- 
tion, pays the supreme penalty. The old idea of the Greeks that offence 
calls for punishment and that unpunished crime infects the city must 
find an application in capital punishment; and the modern philo- 
sophical justification of the death penalty on these grounds has been 
noticed in Kant and Hegel. One has also seen the efforts of commen- 
tators to see a retributive element in St. Thomas’s discussion of capital 
punishment.” This should suggest some reserves in accepting the 
retributive character of capital punishment. The majority of theo- 
logians, it should be said, both Catholic and Protestant, accept it on 
theological or on natural grounds.** But few, if any, would attempt 
to justify capital punishment solely on the ground of retribution. In 
some ways the very obviousness of the retributive side of capital 
punishment has been an obstacle to calm consideration of the prob- 
lem. The similarity to the /ex talionis—an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth and a life for a life—is disturbing and has led some, like 
Jacques Leclercq,’ to regard the notion of vindicative justice as in- 
sufficiently purged of atavistic relics of vendetta and vengeance to be 
acceptable. In any case the proposition “‘a life for a life’ provides 
no universally valid argument for the death penalty, even in cases of 
murder. One of the special difficulties of the death penalty is that it 
provides for no degrees of punishment. Some homicides are more 


23 For criticism of such expressions, cf. Longford, op. cit., pp. 29-43; M. Tidmarsh» 
op. cit., pp. 8-13. 

24M. Tidmarsh, op. cit., p. 11; J. Messner, Social Ethics, St. Louis 1949, p. 592: 
“The so-called vindication theory rightly emphasizes this (that the violated legal order 
must be restored) but its attempt to justify the right to punish by the purely retributive 
function of punishment is very inadequate; this justification can be found only in the 
indispensability of punishment for maintaining law and order”’. 

*° Irish Theological Quarterly, 31 (1964), pp. 41-2, 5i-3. 

*° Cf. P. Althaus, op. cit. passim; G. Ermecke, Zur ethischen Begriindung der 
Todesstrafe heute, Paderborn 1959, passim; W. Kiinneth, Politik zwischen Damon und 
Gott, Berlin 1961, pp. 192-195. 

27 Op. cit., pp. 77-87. 
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culpable than others but capital punishment admits of no degrees. 
If retribution means “making the punishment fit the crime’’, then 
the notion can be turned against the death penalty; for it can be 
argued that no punishment can be just that does not allow degrees 
of culpability to be taken into account. This point was made by 
John Bright before the Royal Commission of 1864-6 and has often 
been repeated since. Albert Camus puts it trenchantly in his Réflexions 
sur la guillotine: 


La peine de mort qui ne satisfait véritablement ni a l'exemple ni a la 
justice distributive, usurpe de surcroit un privilése exorbitant, en préten- 
dant punir une culpabilité toujours relative par un chatiment définitif et 
irr¢parable.*8 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment of 
1949-1953, in speaking of the operation of the Royal Prerogative of 


Mercy and other statutory limitations of the number of executions, 
says: 


This is the natural consequence of a law which has the basic defect of 
prescribing a single fixed automatic sentence for a crime that varies widely 
in character and culpability, and for which the penalty of death is often 
wholly inappropriate. The rigidity of a law that gives the court no dis- 
cretion to select the appropriate sentence can be corrected only by the 
Executive.*” 


To complete the picture one may recall that, in the course of history, 
the infliction of death for crime has frequently been thought not 
retributive enough—hence the torture and other aggravations with 
which executions were often accompanied. Athenagoras already in 
the second century had suggested that death was not a sufficient 
expiation of crimes like that of the tyrant who had put thousands 
to death; but he concluded, not that execution should be accom- 
panied by torture, but simply that for such great crimes there was 
further punishment after death.2° Nowadays no one seriously argues 
for the aggravation of the death penalty and the special pains and 
degradations that were laid down for specified capital offences, 


*8 A. Koestler-A. Camus, Réflexions sur la peine capitale, Paris 1957, p. 158; cf. 
J. D. Halloran in M. Tidmarsh- J. D. Halloran-K. J. Connolly, op. cit., p. 73; P. 
Bockelmann, “Die rationale Griinde gegen die Todesstrafe”, Die Frage der Todesstrafe- 
Zwélf Antworten, pp. 146-7. 

29 N. 606, p. 212. 

°° B. Schépf, Das Tétungsrecht bei den friihchristlichen Schriftstellern, Regensburg 
1958, p. 151. 
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notably parricide, have long been abolished.*! Such measures, in any 
case, had to do with deterrence as well as with retribution. But it 
will at least be clear that the notion of retribution, as applied to the 
death penalty, is far from simple.** 


2. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AS A DETERRENT 


If retribution has fallen out of favour in the discussions of capital 
punishment attention has been all the more concentrated upon 
deterrence and reform. On the matter of deterrence, advocates of 
the death penalty appeal to it as the supreme deterrent; and opponents 
deny, or at least cast doubts on, its deterrent value. Most of the con- 
troversy is concerned with the general deterrent, or as it is sometimes 
called, the exemplary or social-repressive effect of capital punishment; 
the death penalty is the means by which others are dissuaded from 
imitating the crime of the murderer. The special deterrent or pre- 
ventive effect, by reason of which the offender is rendered incapable 
of repeating his offence, is obvious in capital punishment but tells 
us nothing about its liceity or otherwise. 

Before embarking upon the discussion of the lawfulness of the 
death penalty on the ground of general deterrence it would appear 
important to settle the question of fact: Does capital punishment 
deter? This question is not at all easily answered. Moralists tend to 
assume that, since life is man’s greatest gift and the condition of all 
others, loss of life must be felt as the greatest evil and, consequently, 
the greatest deterrent. Or, if this is not at once evident, experience 
shows that the death penalty is not only an effective deterrent but 
a necessary one.** The prospect if the death penalty were abolished 
is summarized for many in a well-known sally of Alphonse Karr: 
Que messieurs les assassins commencent! 

Those who set out to prove that the death penalty deters often 


%t In France a parricide was, until recently, led to execution with a black veil over 
his head, according to J. Bloch-Michel in A. Koestler-A. Camus, op. cit., p. 222. W. 
Paley (Moral Philosophy, Book V1, ch. 9) suggested that while “barbarous spectacles 
of human agony are justly found fault with . . . if a mode of execution could be devised, 
which would augment the horror of the punishment without offending or impairing 
the public sensibility by cruel or unseemly exhibitions of death, it might add something 
to the eificacy of th: example. ... Somewhat of the sort we have been describing was 
the proposal not loag since suggested of casting murderers into a den of wild beasts, 
where they would perish in a manner dreadful to the imagination, yet concealed from the 
view”. Paley’s influence on English capital legislation in the nineteenth century has 
already been noticed. Cf. /rish Theological Quarterly, 31 (1964), pp. 56-7. 

* Th. Meyer, Institutiones luris Naturalis, Freiburg 1900, II, n. 598, pp. 614-6. 

“ [). Priimmer, op. cit., n. 119, scholion, p. 113; Th. Meyer, op. cit., n. 595, p. 610. 
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appeal to the fact that death is regarded as a greater punishment than 
any alternative, say imprisonment or transportation, and that, given 
the choice, no one will choose death.** There can be no doubt that 
this is generally true. But there are exceptions. Beccaria, it will be 
remembered, argued that the death penalty could not be an effective 
deterrent when compared with life imprisonment: 


The day will, perhaps, come for my sorrow and repentance (the criminal 
may argue), but it will be brief, and for a single day of suffering | shall 
have many years of liberties and pleasures. ... Then religion presents 
itself to the mind of the abusive wretch and, promising him an easy 
repentance and an almost certain eternity of happiness, does much to 
diminish for him the horror of that ultimate tragedy. But he who foresees 
a great number of years, or even a whole lifetime to be spent in servitude 
and pain in the sight of his fellow citizens with whom he lives in freedom 
and friendship, slave of the laws which once afforded him protection, 
makes a useful comparison of all this with the uncertainty of the results 
of his crimes, and the brevity of the time in which he would enjoy their 
fruits. 


More in his Ufopia, a century and a half before Beccaria, had argued 
for slavery as a punishment for the greatest crimes, for the labour 
of the condemned “‘is a greater benefit to the public than their death 
could be” and “‘the sight of their misery is a more lasting terror to 
other men than that which would be given by their death’’.** A 
similar argument was proposed by Dupont in the French Assemblée 
in 1791 as part of the case against capital punishment; and a century 
later the same argument, namely that imprisonment is a more severe 
penalty than death, could be described as “traditional” in France 
but is now used in defence of capital punishment—death is a mercy 
in comparison with imprisonment.*’ And certainly there are men 
for whom death is preferable to life-imprisonment. But does it 
follow that death, for the generality of men, deters less than im- 
prisonment? Suicide-statistics, after all, show that for some death 


34 Th. Meyer, op. cit., n. 597, pp. 612-613; J. B. Schuster, Philosophia Moralis, ed 
2a, Freiburg 1942, n. 404, p. 191. J. A. Farrer, Crimes and Punishment, London 1880, 
pp. 38-9, says that “when George III once granted a pardon to the female convicts 
at Newgate on condition of their transportation to New South Wales, though seventeen 
of them accepted the offer, there were yet six who preferred death to a removal from 
their native country”. 

35 Dei delitti e delle pene, c. XVI. 

36 Book II (Tudor edn. New York s.d.), pp. 201-2. 

37 A. Koestler-A. Camus, op. cit., pp. 178 (and note), 221. 
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is preferable to disgrace; but that is not the general rule.** This issue 
of death or imprisonment is rather dated by the fact that in our time 
life-imprisonment rarely means what it says. This means that the 
only practical alternative to the death penalty—punishments like the 
galleys or transportation having long been abolished—may prove to 
be a relatively short prison sentence. According to figures given by 
the Minister for Justice in the Dail on October 24, 1963, the average 
term of imprisonment served by those whose death sentences had 
been commuted to penal servitude (since 1925) was about seven 
years. Many have argued that if the death penalty is to be abolished 
it ought to be replaced by some more severe penalty.*® 

So far it must seem that, despite the arguments of Beccaria and 
others, death for the majority of men is the greatest deterrent. Apart 
from the comparison with the alternative of imprisonment—which 
tends to become a side-issue—there are reasons for thinking that 
the death penalty does not function as a deterrent. Jeremy Bentham, 
in whose utilitarian philosophy deterrence was the only justification 
of punishment, held, as has been seen,*® that death, the greatest evil, 
passes the consideration of mai and cannot act as a deterrent. 
Beccaria held that the infliction of violent death by the state simply 
hardened the souls of criminals, a point that had previously been 
made by Montesquieu.*! A contemporary confirmation is found in 
the work of H. P. Alt whose study of the death penalty was based 
upon the dossier amassed by his father who, as a pastor, had the duty 
of attending executions in Germany during the Nazi period; the 
conclusion he arrived at was that the more frequent the executions, 
the less the deterrent effect.4* One seems, then, to come upon a 

38 A. Siisterhenn, “Die rationalen Griinde gegen die Todesstrafe” in Die Frage der 
Todesstrafe-Zwélf Antworten, p. 131. 


39 A. Huth, ““Mérder und Mord als Vorbild’’, Die Frage der Todesstrafe-Zwolf 


Antworten, p. 102, criticizes the remission of life sentences. A. Camus in A. Koestler- 
A. Camus, op. cit., p. 178, says: “La peine capitale serait alors remplacée par les 
travaux forcés, 4 perpetuité pour les criminels jugés irréductibles, 4 terme pour les 
autres”. On the use of solitary confinement, cf. Royal Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment, Report, nn. 618-9, p. 217 and Appendix 14, “The Régime of Solitary Confinement 
at Louvain Prison”, pp. 484-5. For the unworthy argument that the death penalty costs 
the state less than life imprisonment, cf. J. D. Halloran in M. Tidmarsh-J. D. Halloran- 
K. J. Connolly, op. cit., pp. 87-88; H. P. Alt, Das Problem der Todesstrafe, cited by 
A. Janssen in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 37 (1961), pp. 90-94; W. Preiser, 
“Die Geschichte der Todesstrafe seit der Aufkldrung”, in Die Frage der Todesstrafe- 
Zwélf Antworten, p. 38; P. Bockelmann, “Die rationalen Griinde gegen die Todesstrafe”’, 
ibid., pp. 139-40; R. Maurach, in Todesstrafe, theologische und juristische Argumente, 
Stuttgart 1960, cited by A. Janssen, art. cit., pp. 94-97. 

*° Irish Theological Quarterly, 31 (1964), pp. 55-6 and note. 

"! Ibid., pp. 45-9. 

*? Op. cit., cited by A. Janssen, art. cit. 
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paradox. In order to minimize the deterrent effect of capital punish- 
ment it would seem logical to make executions, frequent or not, as 
public as possible. Few states now draw that conclusion; abusive 
publicity and sensational journalism that are only too likely to 
surround such scenes are rightly regarded as an affront to human 
dignity. The trend has therefore been to minimize the publicity of 
executions. No one wishes to return to the unseemly mirth and 
festivities of Tyburn or Montfaucon, when a hanging meant a holiday 
and seats were sold as for a circus. “Until the 19th century it was 
widely believed that the publicity given to executions had an exem- 
plary and deterrent effect. Observation of the behaviour of the 
public on these occasions led to the opposite conclusion and to the 
abolition of public executions in almost all the countries which still 
recognize capital punishment’’.** Public executions were abolished 
in England in 1868, in Spain in 1900. In France public executions 
were abolished by decree in 1939 as a result of the scandal of the 
publication in the public press of photographs of a guillotining taken 
with a telephoto lens. In some countries, in some of the American 
states for example, executions are technically public by reason of the 
admission of official witnesses, including journalists. But in countries 
like France and England the publicity is limited to the posting of 
an official announcement that the execution has taken place and 
there is a stipulation that nothing more than this official record may 
be published in the press. In Austria the rule is still more severe—no 
public announcement of executions is permitted.44 How can execu- 
tion, carried out in private, act as a deterrent? And yet publicity, , 
apart from other considerations, defeats the end of deterrence.* 
The paradox is not new, although twentieth-century methods of 
publicity have given it a new relevance. In the debates in the French 
Assemblée of 1790 and 1791 it was Robespierre who argued that 
public executions merely brutalized the populace and it was his 
opponents who demanded aggravations of the death penalty on the 
ground that otherwise it would lose its value as a deterrent.*® 
There is reason, then, for doubting the common conviction that 
death is the supreme deterrent to crime. Some further considerations 
increase the scope of the doubt. It seems, for example, that the 
efficacy of a deterrent depends more upon the certainty of detection 
“8 The Death Penalty in European Countries, Report presented by M. Ancel, Council 


of Europe, Strasbourg 1962, p. 28. 

“ Ibid., p. 29. 

“> P. Bockelmann, art. cit., p. 142, argues that the privacy of executions indicates 
the state’s distrust of the death penalty as a deterrent. 

«¢ J, Bloch-Michel in A. Koestler-A. Camus, op. cit., pp. 193-4. 
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and punishment than upon the gravity of the actual punishment. 
Montesquieu already hinted at this truth,‘? and the experience of 
the ages, from the bloody legislations of the ancient and middle ages 
down to barbarous codes that have seen the light in our own day, 
seems to confirm it. The prospective offender always hopes to escape; 
what deters him is the certainty of being caught.** And this is so 
whether the penalty be death or imprisonment. Again, if murder be 
the offence, it appears to be a crime before which any deterrent may 
be powerless; and murderers, generally, are people for whom 
deterrents are likely to be ineffective. It is not simply the case of the 
pathological killer whom no penalty will deter. There are many 
passionate and sexual killings for which it hardly seems possible to 
find a deterrent; not to mention political murders whose perpetrators 
may even regard themselves as heroes. And, on the other hand, 
convicted murderers constitute, contrary to popular impression, a 
well-behaved and reformable class of prisoners; most of them “find 
themselves in prison because they have yielded to temptation under 
the pressure of a combination of circumstances unlikely to recur. 
Previous to that they were law-abiding citizens and their general tenor 
of life is still to be law-abiding”’.*® 

One might have thought, however, that this discussion could be 
easily settled by statistics. Does the presence or absence of the death 
penalty affect the murder rate? But on this ground, factual though it 
may seem, the disagreement is more pronounced than ever. No 
uncontroverted conclusions seem to emerge from the comparison of 
the murder statistics of neighbouring countries, say individual states 
of America or Australia, which are homogeneous culturally, edu- 
cationally and otherwise, and of which one has, while the other has 
not, the death penalty; nor has the comparison of the murder-rate 


* De l'esprit des lois, V1, ch. 12: ““Qu’on examine la cause de tous les relachements; 
on verra qu'elle vient de l’impunité des crimes, non pas de la moderation des peines”’. 

#8 P. Bockelmann, art. cit., pp. 141-5; H. P. Alt, op. cit., apud A. Janssen, art. cit., 
pp. 90-94. 

*° E. Gowers, A Life for a Life, London 1956, p. 122; A. Camus in A. Koestler-A. 
Camus, op. cit., p. 135: “L’immense majorité des meurtriers ... ne savaient pas en 
se rasant le matin quils allaient tuer le soir’. There have been recidivists amongst 
those already convicted of murder and released after a term of imprisonment. A. Huth, 
art. cit., pp. 100-101, gives the example of a triple murderer from Wiesbaden who had 
been given derisory sentences for his first and second offence; A. Siisterhenn, art. 
cit., p. 132, mentions a double murder who, on release, committed a second double 
murder. These examples belong to the post-war period in Germany. There has recently 
been a case in England of a man sentenced to death for a second murder. E. Kretchmer, 
“Die Selbstverantwortung als medizinisch-psychologisches Problem” in Die Frage der 
Todesstrafe-Zwélf Antworten, pp. 81-90, stresses the inability of any code of legislation 
to provide against the isolated violent act which is what murder frequently is. 
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before and after the abolition or the reintroduction of capital punish- 
ment in a given country been more fruitful. The comparisons are 
difficult and it seems impossible to be sure that all the relevant factors 
are considered. This point was made by the Kv yal Commission on 
Capital Punishment of 1949-1953, which was furnished with abundant 
statistical evidence and had every means of assessing it; the Appendix 
6 to the Report on the deterrent value of capital punishment intro- 
duces statistics with the cross-heading “‘Limited value of statistical 
evidence’’.®® It is hardly surprising, then, that some writers should 
take the view that no argument, for or against capital punishment, 
can be drawn from statistics.*' There is more to this opinion than 
the difficulty of taking all the relevant factors into account—of being 
sure, as Albert Camus put it, that the increased criminality in France 
after 1880 was due to the diminished application of the death penalty 
and not to the effects of the law of that year permitting unlicensed 
bistros.** There is the more serious objection to statistics about 
murder that they lean upon the unsuccessful deterrent; they contain 
the murders that have been committed, not those that would have 
been committed were it not for the presence of the deterrent. Arthur 
Koestler put it perhaps a little unfairly when he said that the argu- 
ment in favour of capital punishment from statistics is like a doctor’s 
recommendation of his favourite treatment by citing those of his 
patients who have died under it.** 

Certainly there is no clear argument from statistics; and there 
is much to be said for the view that the onus of proving that the death 
penalty is a deterrent should be laid upon those who advocate its 
retention. On the evidence available the murder rate seems to fluctuate 
independently of the presence or absence of the death penalty, 
which is to say that it depends upon other factors.* 

So far we have considered deterrence mainly at the level of fact 
and have found that it may be impossible to answer the question: 
Does the death penalty deter? It can, of course, be pointed out that 


50 P_ 339; cf. nn. 62-8, pp. 22-4. 

51 A. Siisterhenn, art. cit., p. 131: “Ich halte alle Versuche, mittels der Kriminal- 
Statistik einen Beweis fiir oder gegen die Abschreckungswirkung der Todesstrafe zu 
fiihren, fiir sinnlos, da die Entwicklung der Kriminalitat von einen ganzen Reihe von 
dusseren und inneren Faktoren abhingt, die entweder statistisch gar nicht erfassbar 
sind oder Vergleiche kaum zulassen. Insbesondere lassen sich diejenigen Falle tiber- 
haupt nicht erfassen, in denen die Androhung der Todesstrafe ihre abschreckende 
Wirkung erfiillt und diejenigen, der sich mit Mordabsichten tragt, von der Tat abhalt’’. 

52 Op. cit., p. 156 note. 

53 Op. cit., p. 56. 

54 Cf. J. D. Halloran, op. cit., p. 67 and passim; Report of Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment, n. 67, p. 24, quoting the evidence of Professor Thorsten Sellin, an 
acknowledged authority on deterrence. 
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failure of deterrence does not of itself prove the unlawfulness of the 
death penalty—any more than the possibility of irreparable error 
or the fact that the death penalty has been abused. The question of 
right and the question of fact must be kept separate; and the fact 
that the death penalty fails to deter, if it be a fact, could be taken 
as an incidental feature of a penalty justified on other grounds.®® 
But if the death penalty is justified simply as a deterrent, the question 
of fact becomes decisive. On the other hand, supposing the death 
penalty to be an effective deterrent one may raise the question of 
the lawfulness of such a deterrent. The majority of moralists, from 
Plato to St. Thomas and down to the present day have had no qualms 
about admitting deterrence as part, if not the main part, of the 
raison d’étre of capital punishment. But some have expressed doubts. 
May one man be executed (as Voltaire said of Admiral Byng) pour 
encourager les autres? Is this not using a human person, albeit a 
guilty one, as a means to an end? The reply made to this objection, 
turning upon a distinction between the human person as an end 
quoad animam and as a means, inasmuch as quoad bona temporalia 
(apparently including his life) he may be subordinated to the common 
good, seems less than convincing.** Nor should it be forgotten that 
the use of the death penalty as a deterrent involves the danger of 
punishing more severely than is warranted by the guilt of the offender, 
simply for deterrence.*’ There is also the point that deterrence 
depends upon pain and fear: 


The foundation of a deterrent policy is fear and the danger inherent in 
it is that the fear it promotes may produce such tension in the community 
as to lead ultimately to an issue of harm that outweighs the good achieved 
by preventing crimes. ... Where fear is used by authority to ensure con- 
formity without attempt being made to introduce other motives, then 
the danger is present, not only of the means used to induce fear becoming 
excessive, but also of actions being regarded as good or evil simply because 
rewarded or punished.** 


And, finally, even granted that the deterrent is not inordinate and 
that the use of fear in this connection is not inappropriate, it has 
been suggested that the conditions of modern life have undermined 
the whole concept of deterrence. It is not merely that the methods 


5° G. Ermecke, Zur ethischen Begriindung der Todesstrafe heute, Paderborn 1959, 
pp. 19-20. 

* J. B. Schuster, op. cit., n. 408, p. 193. 

57 R, Maurach, “Schuld und Strafe” in Die Frage der Todesstrafe-Zwélf Antworten, 
p. 17. 
** M. Tidmarsh, op. cit., pp. 25-6. 
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may have become dated—as Cardinal Verdier said ‘ton n’intimide 
pas par les mémes procédés les sauvages et les peuples civilisés’®°— 
but that the idea of deterrence, once useful in small societies, is 
problematical in complex, advanced industrial societies; deterrence 
‘is only one facet of the social, economic and psychological control 
mechanisms which man has developed during his evolution’’.*° 


3. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AS REFORMATIVE 


The third aspect of punishment is reformation, sometimes called 
the educative, medicinal, corrective or emendatory aspect. How far 
is capital punishment reformative? On a first consideration, the 
question seems hardly to arise; one does not make a man better by 
killing him. As Voltaire put it in his commentary on Beccaria: 


It hath long since been observed that a man after he is hanged is good for 
nothing, and that.punishments invented for the good of society ought to 
be useful to society. It is evident that a score of stout robbers, condemned 
for life to some public work, would serve the state in their punishment, 
and that hanging them is a benefit to nobody but the executioner.*! 


This, however, is not the only possible meaning for “reform”. 
Admittedly in the ordinary sense to reform a criminal is to make him 
capable of taking his place once again in society. Capital punishment 
evidently cannot do that. Some of its advocates would, therefore, 
like to see it limited to incorrigible offenders; others should be 
reformed by an alternative punishment. It may be noted in passing 
that there is no reason for thinking that murderers, as a group, are 
more incorrigible than any other class of violent criminals; the 
available evidence is all in the opposite sense.* 

Reform can also mean repentance, the fitting of the evil-doer for 
the next world, if not for this one. This is a meaning acceptable in a 
Christian society, less so in a secular society. “In the Ages of Faith 
the death penalty itself was reformative, and a Christian prison- 
chaplain may say that it still is, since the wrongdoer has the oppor- 
tunity to face God’s judgment prepared”’.® It might, indeed, be 


5® Cited by J. Vernet, “‘Peine capitale, peine perdue”, Etudes, 315 (1962), p. 198. 

®°K. J. Connolly in M. Tidmarsh-J. D. Halloran-K. J. Connolly, op. cit., p. 148. 

®t Cited by J. W. Willis, art. ““Capital Punishment”, Catholic Encyclopedia, New 
York 1911, vol. 12, p. 568; cf. P. Bockelmann, art. cit., p. 139, “Ein Hingerichteter 
kann nicht mehr gebessert werden’’. 

®2 Commission on Capital Punishment, Report, nn. 617-621, pp. 216-8, nn. 651-2, 
pp. 228-9. 

*3 T. Gilby, Principality and Polity, London 1958, p. 185. 
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questioned whether the punishment is itself directly reformative or 
merely provides the occasion for the operation of other reformative 
agencies: “Depend upon it, Sir”, said Dr. Johnson, “when a man 
knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his mind 
wonderfully”. Leaving aside this question whether the death penalty 
be directly or indirectly reformative (and the further problem of 
deciding how any punishment effects a change of heart),®* one is 
struck by the variety of opinion found in writers who consider the 
reformative aspect of capital punishment. There is no agreement 
either on the nature of repentance or on the factual issue whether 
or not capital punishment produces it. 

Obviously the sentence of death may be the one shock needed to 
call the criminal to a sense of guilt and so stimulate repentance, as 
was argued by T. H. Green and before him by Archdeacon Paley. 
The nineteenth-century German Evangelical theologian, R. Rothe, 
argued in the same sense, suggesting that the death penalty brings 
the offender to the realization that he can have peace in no other 
way.®* It does seem true that, above all in a Christian country, the 
great majority of condemned criminals repent in the face of execu- 
tion; but it is surely excessive to call the death penalty for that 
reason un puissant moyen de salut.® In this connection it is, perhaps, 
worth recalling that some of the barbarities of the criminal codes of 
the past were justified as workings out of God’s justice by His 
earthly ministers. Origen, it may be remembered, argued that the 
punishments of the Old Testament were mercies in disguise, for God 
will not punish again what has already been punished by earthly 
tribunals.** And the same theocratic notion of punishment seems to 
have been current in parts of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 


®4 M. Tidmarsh, op. cit., pp. 15-17. 

®> W. Paley, op. cit., Book VI, ch. 9: “If there be anything that shakes the soul of 
a confirmed villain, it is the expectation of approaching death. The horrors of this 
situation may cause such a wrench in the mental organs as to give them a holding turn; 
and I think it probable that many of those who are executed would, if they were delivered 
at the point of death, retain such a remembrance of their sensations as might preserve 
them, unless urged by extreme want, from relapsing into their former crimes. But this 
is an experiment that, from its nature, cannot be repeated often”. Cf. E. Gowers, op. 
cit., p. 112. 

66 “Daher stimmt auch der zum Tode verurteilte Mérder selbst unwillkiirlich der 
Gerechtigkeit des iiber ihm verhangten Urteils bei; ja er sieht in der Erstehung der 
Todesstrafe eine unumgingliche Siihnung seiner Schuld, ohne die er den Frieden nicht 
wiederfindet, und deshalb eine ihm widerfahrende Wohltat’’, cited by P. Althaus, op. 
cit., p. 15. Cf. W. Kiinneth, “Die theologischen Argumente fiir und wider die Todess- 
trafe’’, Die Frage der Todesstrafe-Zwélf Antworten, p. 160. 
®? A. Camus, op. cit., p. 170, attributes the phrase to the Swiss jurist Grand. 

** Cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, 31 (1964), p. 29. 
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centuries.®® It is not a conception that holds much appeal for the 
predominantly secular society of today. Arthur Koestler, with the 
polemicist’s eye for the telling detail, quotes the address of an 
English judge to the man whom he had sentenced to death for passing 
a counterfeit pound note: “I feel sure that there (in the next life), 
thanks to the merits and the mediation of our Redeemer, you will 
find the pardon that respect for the credit of the national currency 
forbids you to hope for here below’’.”° 

The assertion that the death penalty is reformative is not without 
difficulties. Is it, perhaps, more plausible to say that the death penalty 
is not reformative at all? Execution shortens man’s period of grace 
and repentance here on earth, it abbreviates the spatium verae et 


fructuosae poenitentiae associated with true reformation—such is the 


argument of a number of Evangelical theologians, Griinhut, Schultz 
and Gottschick, cited by Paul Althaus.”! Karl Barth, too, considers 
and rejects the argument that the death penalty is reformative.”? And 
a curious twist is given to the argument by the suggestion that capital 
punishment is hardly punishment at all since it ushers the offender 
into Paradise or, at least, provides him with an advantage not 
enjoyed by the majority of men—that of knowing the day and the 
hour of his death. 


Perhaps the truth of the matter is that, while the death penalty 
may be reformative in the sense of provoking repentance, this is 
incidental to its character and justification as a punishment: 


ll en est qui se disent partisans de la peine de mort pour des motifs d’ordre 
pastoral; la plupart des condamnés a mort se convertissent avant leur 
execution et font souvent preuve des meilleurs sentiments. C’est possible. 
Mais cela ne prouve rien en faveur de la peine capitale. La possibilite d’un 
amendement n’est pas exclue si l’execution n’a pas lieu. . . .7 


6° E. Schmidt, ““Die Geschichte der Todesstrafe bis zum Beginn der Aufklarung”’, 
Die Frage der Todesstrafe-Zwélf Antworten, pp. 32-33. 

Ge. ch, ». 57. 

*t Op. cit., p. 28; cf. A. Camus, op. cit., p. 168: “Vivre, du moins, nous permet de 
le savoir et d’ajouter 4 la somme de nos actions un peu du bien qui compensera, en 
partie, le mal que nous avons jeté dans le monde. Ce droit de vivre, qui coincide avec 
la chance de réparation, est le droit naturel de tout homme, méme le pire . . . prononcer 
le jugement définitif avant la mort, décréter la cléture des comptes quand le créancier 
est encore vivant, n’appartient 4 aucun homme”. E. Gowers, op. cit., p. 113, quotes 
Archbishop Temple for the same view. The stronger possibility of reform of younger 
offenders was used as an argument in favour of raising the age limit for capital punish- 
ment—cf. Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, Report, n. 203, p. 70. 

Cf. A. Janssen, in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 37 (1961), p. 97. 

* Tbid., p. 92; J. Vernet, art. cit., pp. 199-209. 
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This, too, seems to have been the view of Archbishop William Temple, 
which carried weight with the Royal Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment, as well as the view expressed before the Commission by the 
then Archbishop Fisher of Canterbury.” Moreover it is suggested 
by St. Thomas, at least in one of his incidental references to capital 
punishment: 


Poena etiam quae secundum leges humanas infligitur non semper est 
medicinalis ei qui punitur, sed solum aliis: sicut cum latro suspenditur, 
non ut ipse emendetur, sed propter alios, ut saltem metu poenae peccare 
desistant.”® 


4. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AS SOCIETY'S SELF-DEFENCE 


The argument that the death penalty is the necessary self-defence 
of society against the disrupting influence of the malefactor has 
already been met; it is never far from the surface when one is con- 
sidering capital punishment as a deterrent. St. Thomas’s well-known 
exposition of the argument has already been seen—the sinner is a 
danger to society and may laudably be cut off from the body politic 
as a putrid or gangrenous member is amputated in the interests of 
the human body’s survival; and, in an analogy for which St. Thomas 
finds authority in Aristotle, the evil-doer is likened to a wild beast 
who may be killed if the good of man requires.** Such considerations 
are a constant feature of writing on capital punishment; Seneca 
spoke of capital punishment as the cure of a disease in society; 
Philo said that society defends itself against venemous animals in 
the shape of transgressors of its laws;7* Montesquieu, in modern 
times, called the death penalty the “‘cure of a sick society”;’® and 
Rousseau argued that a malefactor, as violator of the social compact, 
ceases to be a moral person and may be killed as an enemy.*® Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, in the standard History of the Criminal Law 
of England similarly argues for the retention, and extension, of 
capital punishment: 


4 E. Gowers, op. cit., pp. 112-113. 

5 [-Ilae, q. 87, a. 3 ad 2. 

*6 II-II, q. 64, a. 2; cf. Cont. Gent., III, c. 146; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, VII, 
6, 1150a6-9; Politics, 1, 2, 1253a31-5. 

7 De ira, 1, 5 and 6, cited by B. Schépf, op. cit., p. 148. 

*8 De spec. legibus, lil, 103; B. Schépf, op. cit., p. 149. 

*® De l’esprit des lois, X11, ch. 4. 

8° Du contrat social, Il, ch. 5. 
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My opinion is that we have gone too far in laying it (the death penalty) 
aside and that it ought to be inflicted in many cases not at present capital. 
| think, for instance, that political offences should in some cases be pun- 
ished with death. People should be made to understand that to attack the 
existing state of society is equivalent to risking their own lives. ... The 
world is wholesomer than it would otherwise be by ridding it of people 
(brutal murderers, ravishers of women) as much misplaced in civilized 
society as wolves or tigers would be in a populous country. What else 
can be done with such people? . . . If society could make up its mind to 
the destruction of really bad offenders (perpetrators of series of frauds, 
habitual receivers of stolen goods, keepers of schools of vice or dishonesty, 
habitual cheats, ingenious forgers) they might in a very few years be made 
as rare as wolves. .. .®! 


The social defence argument, however, is not usually given such 
uncompromising expression. Most authors, as has already been seen, 
take for granted that the death penalty is a necessary measure taken 
by society in its own defence; or, at best, this is said to be shown 
from experience—sine ea (punitio cruenta) bonum commune publicum 
non potest consistere, spectata malitia et audacia malefactorum, ut 
experientia non semel docuit.** QO. Schilling mentions the fact that 
some countries having abolished the death penalty had to rein- 
troduce it; and J. B. Schuster, meeting the objection that some 
countries seem to get along quite well without capital punishment, 
says: Tempus brevius non sufficit ad probandum poenam capitis esse 
super fluam.** This is very like a refusal to look facts in the face—and 
must become more and more difficult as countries progressively 
abolish the death penalty. 

On the other hand, supporters of the capital penalty on grounds of 
social self-defence and social surgery are perfectly well aware that 
the analogies of unjust attack and disease are not perfect. But the 
differences are turned in favour of capital punishment. An individual, 
for example, \vho is being unjustly attacked has the right to defend 
his life, even at the expense of his assailant’s life, servato moderamine 
inculpatae tutelae. 

But society, it is pointed out, may defend itself, not alone against 

5! London 1883, vol. I, pp. 478-9. 

82M. Zalba, op. cit., n. 1587, p. 867; cf. D. Priimmer, op. cit., n. 118, p. 111; Th. 
Meyer, op. cit., II, n. 597, pp. 612-3, etc. 

83 J. B. Schuster, op. cit., n. 408, p. 192; cf. O. Schilling, op. cit., n. 503, p. 421, 
note; A. F. Utz, Deutsche Thomas-Ausgabe, Bd. 18, pp. 479-80, gives the dramatic 
example of G. Radbruch who, both before and after his term of office as Reich Minister 
for Justice (under the Weimar Republic in Germany) was an opponent of the death 


penalty; but while in office was driven to use capital punishment in the defence of the 
Republic, 
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actual aggression (as during a revolution) but against possible attack 
in the future—and this is precisely the function of the death penalty 
as a deterrent.** It is rather more difficult to show that the sub- 
ordination of the individual to society is more radical than the 
subordination of the members to the physical body. It man be 
recalled, however, that St. Thomas upon occasion (as, for example, 
when he shows that law must be ordered to the common good**) 
says that the individual is subordinated to society as part to whole, 
imperfect to perfect—expressions that, taken by themselves, have a 
totalitarian look. They must not, of course, be taken out of their 
context; and St. Thomas has elsewhere a great deal to say about 
the limitations of the prince’s power over his subject. He may not 
use his subject—even in the interests of the common good—in any 
arbitrary way. Those who support authority’s right to impose capital 
punishment are content, therefore, to show that this is neither an 
arbitrary exercise of power nor is it using a human person as a means 
to an end; to show, in other words, that the analogy of the diseased 
member does hold. But an increasing number of moralists find the 
demonstration unconvincing. Gustav Ermecke has described the 
reason for this misgiving—the state, whose power to inflict capital 
sentence is in question, is neither a physical organism like the human 
body; nor yet is it a purely moral organization the result, say, of a 
social contract. To say just what it is and what is the extent of its 
power over the human person is to lay down the principles of 
political philosophy. It does not appear that those principles include 
the Principle of Totality which, in the case of a physical organism 
like the human body, would justify the mutilation involved in the 
excision of a diseased member.** It must not be forgotten that the 
individual is prior to the state in an important sense while the member 
has no end independently of the physical body of which it forms 


84 Th. Meyer, op. cit., II, n. 595, pp. 609-610: “Finis qui in efficaci tutela et defensione 
ordinis socialis consistit, quemque adversarii ultro admittunt, gravissimo publicae 
auctoritatis officio respondet, non solum in casu urgentis necessitatis iniustam aggres- 
sionem a societate eiusque membris propulsandi aut periculum in praesenti imminens 
avertendi, sed etiam pro futuro tempore stabilem pacem et securitatem iurium providendi” ; 
J. B. Schuster, op. cit., n. 405, p. 191: “(Poena capitis licita dicenda est . . . ex paritate 
cum defensione contra actualem aggressionem adversus ordinem publicum in seditione). 
In hoc casu poena mortis certo licita est. Atqui non esset satis provisum saluti publicae, 
nisi liceret periculum gravissimum avertere, antequam ad summum gradum creverit”. 

85 J-II, q. 90, a. 2. 

8° G. Ermecke, op. cit., pp. 26-7 and note 35, quoting J. Mausbach; W. Kiinneth, in 
M. Dérfmiiller-K. Kramer-W. Kiinneth-R. Maurach-E. Wolf, Todesstrafe, theologische 
und juristische Argumente, cited by A. Janssen in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
37 (1961), pp. 94-97; V. Cathrein, Philosophia Moralis, ed. 20a, Freiburg 1955, n. 736, 
p. S501. 
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part. There is some truth in the saying of Albert Camus that the 
individual has more need to be defended against the state than the 
state against the individual.*? 

Allowing, however, that society needs to defend itself against 
forces that would destroy it, one is driven to ask whether capital 
punishment is a necessary means of defence. Apart from the special 
circumstances of war, civil commotion and the like, does society 
need to defend itself by taking the offender’s life? Does not the 
genuine defence of society against disruptive influences consist in a 
proper penal system and an efficient police force ?°* More specifically, 
the safety of the state seems to be adequately served by imprisonment, 
particularly by life-imprisonment. Many of the moralists who 
consider this alternative—admittedly they do not rely exclusively 
on the social self-defence argument to justify the death penalty— 
seem over-impressed by the possibility of escape.® That possibility 
is surely remote enough in modern conditions. One writer, on this 
point, remarks that imprisonment can eliminate the offender from 
society as effectively as the grave.°® Against this there is urged the 
case of the individual, for example, the leader of a revolution, whose 
continued life even in prison constitutes a danger because he remains 
a focus for revolutionary activities. This, it will be recalled, was one 
of the two exceptions admitted by Beccaria in his rejection of capital 
punishment.*' But this must always be the exceptional case and 
contributes little to the general justification of capital punishment. 
And even as an exceptional case, it brings us back to the former 
difficulty: May a man be killed like a dangerous animal ?% 


8? Op. cit., pp. 173-4; G. Ermecke, op. cit., pp. 25-6. Some go to the length of 
blaming the state or society, rather than the individual, for crime. Cf. Thomas Carlyle, 
Latter Day Pamphlets, No. U1, “‘Model Prisons’, London 1850; Torombert, cited by 
T. M. Zigliara, Summa Philosophica, ed. 17a, 1926, III, pp. 289-90; E. Brunner, Ethik, 
1932, cited by P. Althaus, op. cit., pp. 28-9, who points out that the argument simis 
probat. It is an argument often used rather rhetorically against capital punishment. 
A. Camus, op. cit., p. 154, traces it back to the eighteenth century and summarizes it: 
Toute société a les criminels qu'elle mérite. 

88 Cf. H. P. Alt, op. cit., cited by A. Janssen, Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
37 (1961), pp. 90-94. 

8° For example, J. B. Schuster, op. cit., n. 405, p. 191; T. M. Zigliara, op. cit., p. 
289; V. Cathrein, op. cit., n. 736, p. 499. 

*° P. Bockelmann, “Die rationalen Griinde gegen die Todesstrafe’’, Die Frage der 
Todesstrafe-Zwélf Antworten, p. 139: “Es ist nicht wahr, dass das Zuchthaus oder die 
Sicherungsverwahranstalt nicht zuverlassig genug waren. Wenn man es ernstlich will, 
kann man sie so einrichten, dass sie sicher sind wie das Grab”. Cf. J. Vernet, art. cit., 
p. 203. 

* Dei delitti e delle pene, ch. XVI. Cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, 31 (1964), p. 61, 
note 102. 

* Cf. A. Janssen, art. cit., pp. 94-97, citing R. Maurach and W. Kiinneth. 
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A more sophisticated approach to the social self-defence argument 
prefers to describe capital punishment as society’s solemn repudiation 
of the crime and its definitive rejection of the criminal. This idea 
has, perhaps, as much to do with retribution and deterrence as with 
the self-defence of society. The Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment 1949-1953 referred to reprobation as a kind of retribu- 
tion: 


We think it must be recognised that there is strong and widespread demand 
for retribution in the sense of reprobation—not always unmixed in the 
popular mind with that of atonement and expiation. As Lord Justice 
Denning put it: “The punishment inflicted for grave crimes should 
adequately reflect the revulsion felt by the great majority of citizens for 
them. It is a mistake to consider the objects of punishment as being 
deterrent or reformative or preventive and nothing else. ... The ultimate 
justification of any punishment is not that it is a deterrent, but that it is 
the emphatic denunciation by the community of a crime; and from this 
point of view there are some murders which, in the present state of public 
opinion, demand the most emphatic denunciation of all, namely the death 
penalty”. 


This repudiation by society is, by some, held to be the expression of 
God’s rejection of crime and at the same time the affirmation of man’s 
responsibility.** It means the redressing of the moral balance upset 
by crime and so important is this that it would be wrong for the state 
to condone crime by letting it go unpunished. But this particular 
consideration, as Rousseau long ago pointed out, proves the necessity 
for some punishment, not the necessity of capital punishment.” 
Also linked with the notion of repudiation is the special disgrace of 
execution. Some of the methods used, notably garrotting (as in 
Spain) or hanging, seem to have been chosen originally for the stigma 
that attaches to them and was thought to contribute to the deterrent 


* N. 53, p. 18; cf. M. Connolly, “Punishment for Crime”, Studies, 46 (1957), pp. 
470-2. 

“Cf. W. Kiinneth, Politik zwischen Damon und Gott, pp. 193-195; O. Schilling, 
op. cit., n. 502, p. 420. 

* Du contrat social, 11, ch. 5. The condonation in question is the allowing of crime 
with impunity, not the reprieve or mitigation of punishment in individual cases. Cf. 
J. B. Schuster, op. cit., n. 403, p. 190: “‘condonatio universalis’’. 
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effect.** Such considerations—rightly—no longer weigh with civilized 
peoples; one must agree with the Royal Commission that, if there 
must be capital punishment, a method should be chosen on the 
grounds of its “humanity, certainty and decency and these alone”’.*” 

The argument that capital punishment may be justified as society’s 
formal reprobation of grave crime is open to objection on a number 
of counts. To begin with, it is not necessary that society should 
execute the criminal in order to reprobate the crime: 


The indignation of society seems to be conveyed rather by the action of 
bringing an offender to trial and sentencing him than by actually carrying 
out the punishment; even though he went unpunished after sentence the 
indignation of society would have been expressed. ... If one considers 
the expression of society’s indignation ... hanging does not appear to 
fulfil a unique role. Indignation would scem to be expressed by the action 
of authority, having society’s mandate, in recognizing the guilt of the 
offender and condemning his action. The actual execution of the penalty 
perhaps reinforces the expression, but is not integral to it. If one condemns 
an offender in his absence and with no hope of carrying out the penalty, 
one none the less expresses indignation.*® 


Further, as was seen in connection with retribution, the idea of 
redressing the moral balance which underlies the punitive action of 
society is one to which it is difficult to give a precise meaning. The 
moral order, as such, is no more upset by crime than the principles 
of arithmetic are destroyed by a miscalculation; and the restoring 


%6 Commission on Capital Punishment, Report, ch. 13, “Methods of Execution”, 
nn. 700-786, pp. 246-73; The Death Penalty in European Countries, Report presented 
by M. Ancel, Council of Europe, Strasbourg 1962, pp. 26-28. In addition to hanging 
and garrotting, execution by electrocution, lethal gas, the guillotine and shooting is 
practised in the Western world. “‘Hanging came to be regarded as a particularly grim 
and degrading form of execution, suitable for sordid criminals and crimes. Beheading, 
among Western peoples, used to be considered a more honourable way of suffering 
the death penalty and the firing squad still is’ (Commission on Capital Punishment, 
n. 701, p. 246). Beheading by the axe was restored to Germany by Géring because the 
guillotine “both in name and conception was too Gallic’; van der Lubbe who was 
accused of having caused the Reichstag fire, was beheaded at Leipzig in 1933 and 
shortly afterwards “the Lubbe Act decreed that for what were regarded as the most 
serious crimes against the security of the State execution should be by hanging, which 
was considered a more shameful death’’ (Council of Europe Report, p. 27). Hanging, 
it will be recalled, was the method of execution chosen for those sentenced to death for 
war crimes at Nurnberg. 

7 N. 707, p. 248. 

%8M. Tidmarsh, op. cit., pp. 12, 33-34. 
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of the moral order by punishment is hardly more than a metaphor.°*® 
And, finally, although the indignation of society faced with a grave 
misdeed may be understandable, it does not follow that its fearful 
expression in the death penalty is necessarily a good thing. Indigna- 
tion, like righteous anger, may be difficult to control. And when a 
fellow-man is standing trial for his life we may find it difficult to be 
sure that our interest has to do only with our reprobation of the 
crime. It is easier to condemn a morbid preoccupation with murder- 
trials and executions and the way in which they are sensationalized 
in the press than to be unaffected. Some psychologists have produced 
very disquieting explanations of the morbidity and sensationalism 
that surround the administration of justice in capital matters. If, 
as they suggest, our righteous indignation is simply a “‘moralized 
aggression’’, an “‘emotional release at the expense of a scapegoat’, a 
“release of the self-same instincts we punish in another”, then there 
is good reason for abandoning the acceptance of capital punishment 
as the solemn repudiation of crime by society.'°® And to further 
undermine confidence in the righteousness of society’s indignation, it 
should be considered whether the state gives the best example of 
respect for life by executing a murderer or whether it is not truer to 
say, with a former Belgian Minister for Justice: ““The best way of 
ensuring respect for life is by refusing to take life in the name of the 
law’’,102 

The argument, then, that society needs the death penalty in its 
own self-defence is hardly more conclusive than the arguments based 
upon retribution, deterrence and reform. The utmost that it can 
show is that, where a malefactor constitutes a real danger to society 
and the sole efficacious remedy is the death penalty, he may be 
lawfully executed. This of course is no novel view. It was put forward 
in the nineteenth century by F. X. Linsenmann, who rejected the 
traditional justifications of capital punishment given by other 

°° G. Ermecke, op. cit., pp. 28-9: “Schliesslich kann die Todesstrafe auch nicht 
damit gerechfertigt werden, dass man sie als das Mittel ausgibt, welches die durch das 
todeswirdige Verbrechen gestérte sittliche Normen-Ordnung wieder ins Gleichgewicht 
bringt. Genau so wenig, wie durch einen Rechenfehler das Einmaleins in Unordnung 
gerat, wird die abstrakte sittliche Wert-und Normenordnung selbst durch das Verbrechen 
zerst6rt. Sie braucht also auch nicht durch die Strafe wieder in ihren friiheren Zustand 
zurlickgefiihrt zu werden. Nicht die abstrakte Normenordnung, sondern die Seinsord- 
nung, in der die 'Nurmen zu erfiillen sind, erleidet durch das Verbrechen Schaden”. 


'’ KJ. Connolly, in M. Tidmarsh-J. D. Halloran-K. J. Connolly, Capital Punishment, 
pp. 150-164. 

'l In a Report submitted in 1930, quoted in A. Koestler-A. Camus, op. cit., Appen- 
dic2, p. 22). Cf. E. Miiller-Meiningen, **Todesstrafe und 6ffentliche Meinung”, Die 
Frage der Todesstrafe-Zwélf Antworten, p. 118: “Ein tétender Staat das Mass des 
Menschen (iberschreitet™ 
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moralists.’° Indeed it might be said to be common scholastic doc- 
trine; but there are some interesting differences in the way in which 
various authors emphasize it. Older writers, as has been seen, tend 
to assume that the offender does constitute a grave danger to society 
and that the death penalty is the only effective remedy. More recent 
writers qualify the position. Cathrein, for example, points out that 
if a lesser penalty were sufficient to prevent murders then the state 
would have no right to impose the death penalty; but this important 
clarification occurs incidentally in the author’s repiy to an objection 
turning upon a supposed need for equality between offence and 
punishment.’® J. B. Schuster, arguing that the death penalty is the 
unicum medium necessarium pro bono publico convenienter tuendo, 
concedes that the state could survive without it and goes on to insist 
that the state has the right to something more than mere survival; 
it has the right to “bene esse’’ (which he cannot envisage without 
capital punishment).'°* M. Zalba allows that, in general terms, the 
exercise of the state’s right of the sword depends upon factors that 
may vary from one time to another or from one country to another.'®° 
And, most interesting of all, J. Mattai says quite uncompromisingly 
that the death penalty is no longer the only defence of the juridical 
order and, since now there are other means, it can no longer be up- 
held apart from wartime and exceptional circumstances.' 


5. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AS IRREVOCABLE 


In one sense all punishment is irrevocable; the man who has been 
wrongfully imprisoned or flogged may be compensated, but he can 
never be as if he had not been punished. All punishment requires 
that one should be certain of the offender’s guilt. This is the standard 
reply to the objection that an irreversible penalty like death should 
not be imposed; but it is a reply that misses the point of the objection, 
which lies in the awesome finality of execution. Voltaire, in his 
paraphrase of Beccaria’s Dei delitti e delle pene seems to have been 
the first to use the possibility of judicial error as an argument against 


102 Cf, P. Althaus, op. cit., pp. 17-18; A. Janssen, in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovan- 
ienses, 37 (1961), pp. 86-97. 

163'V_ Cathrein, op. cit., n. 734 Scholion, p. 498. 

104 Op. cit., n. 403, p. 191. 

10 Op. cit., n. 1587, p. 866. 

106 Philosophia Moralis, Turin 1961, p. 172, cf. supra, note 16. 
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capital punishment.!® In 1848 Victor Hugo supported a proposal to 
abolish the death penalty with the phrase: J/ y a trois choses qui sont 
a Dieu et qui n’appartiennent pas 4!}homme: l’irrévocable, l’ irréparable, 
l’'indissoluble.°* And the argument is now one of those most fre- 
quently used in the discussions of the death penalty. 

The moralists are, it will be recalled, unanimous in requiring that 
there should be moral certainty of an offender’s guilt before he is 
sentenced and executed. Moral certainty excludes reasonable doubt 
but it cannot exclude all possibility of error. The fact is that there 
have occurred grave miscarriages of justice—some are clear cases 
in which a man has been wrongly convicted (and even executed), 
others are such as to raise reasonable doubts about the justice of the 
verdict of guilty in the circumstances.!°® The report drawn up by 
M. Marc Ancel, for the European Committee on Crime Problems, 
has a section entitled “‘Miscarriages of Justice’’ based on the replies 
to a questionnaire sent to member countries of the Council of 
Europe."'° According to the Report, “the official departments 
responsible for answering the questionnaire were visibly surprised 
by such a question (How often have miscarriages of justice occurred 
in your country?)”. Six countries omitted the question, five said 
that there had never been a miscarriage of justice in their territory 
while others said that they were not in a position to answer the 
question. The replies, however, included clear cases of wrongful con- 
demnation in Sweden and Austria, while the German Federal 
Ministry of Justice reported that, in the century between 1853 and 
1953, there were twenty-seven cases “in which it is now established 
or presumed that a miscarriage of justice occurred. In three of those 
cases the sentence had been carried out, and this had aroused con- 
siderable public feeling in Germany”. This factor of miscarriage of 
justice is the abolitionists’ main argument against the capital penalty, 
according to this Report. It is the possibility of a miscarriage of 


107 Cf. W. Preiser, ““Die Geschichte der Todesstrafe seit der Aufklarung”, Die Frage 
der Todesstrafe-Zwélf Antworten, p. 102. For the answer that other punishments are 
also irrevocable, cf. T. M. Zigliara, op. cit., p. 290; O. Schilling, op. cit., n. 503, p. 421; 
A. Siisterhenn, “Die rationalen Griinde fiir die Todesstrafe” in Die Frage der Todesstrafe 

. «» pp. 129-130; J. Bloch-Michel, citing P. Bouzat, in A. Koestler-A. Camus, op. cit., 
pp. 213-4. 

1% Quoted by J. Bloch-Michel, in A. Koestler-A. Camus, op. cit., p. 217. 

109 Cf. E. Miiller-Meiningen, art. cit., p. 112; P. Bockelmann, art. cit., pp. 151-2; 
E. Gowers, op. cit., pp. 77-81; L. Hale, Hanged in Error, Penguin Special, Harmonds- 
worth 1961, passim. 

1° The Death Penalty in European Countries, Council of Europe, 1962, p. 51. 
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justice that impresses; and the case is substantially unaltered by the 
extreme rarity of such miscarriages." 

Is it better to run the risk of letting a guilty man go unpunished, 
or insufficiently punished, than to hang the innocent? There can 
hardly be any doubt about the answer to the question so put. Few, 
one imagines, could now be found to accept Paley’s view that a man 
who fell by mistaken sentence might be considered as falling for his 
country, because he was the victim of a system of laws which main- 
tained the safety of the community." Nor is posthumous rehabilita- 
tion an adequate mitigation."* Even the certainty afforded by faith 
that the wrong will ultimately, in the next life, be redressed is not 
enough.""* St. Thomas, in speaking of the judicial process, argues 
that in cases of doubt the benign interpretation should be adopted; 
and to the objection that, in many cases, this amounts to letting the 
guilty go free he replies: 


Melius est quod aliquis frequenter fallatur habens bonam opinionem de 
aliquo malo homine, quam quod rarius fallatur habens malam opinionem 
de aliquo bono.'® 


This can hardly be pushed to the length of rejecting all possibility 
of punishment—or even to the length of denying the right of capital 
punishment which, as we have seen, St. Thomas found little difficulty 
in accepting (accepting, it may be, too confidently the social and 
legal ideas of his time)—but it does suggest that the death penalty 
should be reserved for those cases in which it is seen to be so necessary 
that the possibility of irreparable error may be accepted. Short of 
this necessity, it would seem that the possibility of irrevocable mis- 
take does provide an argument against the death penalty. And one 
must be prepared to accept the consequence—Paul Bockelmann 
points out that it is not always noticed—that where his guilt is in 


411 Lord Samuel put the odds at “‘thousands to one against” but added that “that is no 
consolation for the one”. Quoted in E. Gowers, op. cit., p. 81. A. Camus, op. cit., p. 
160, says that about 1860 Olivecroix calculated the probabilities of judicial error at 
about one in 257. 

112 Moral Philosophy, Book VI, ch. 9, in fine. 

13 P. Bockelmann, art. cit., pp. 148-9: “Die Rehabilitierung eines unschuldig 
Hingerichteten, die sich notwendigerweise auf Ersatzleistungen an seine Familie und 
auf eine platonische Ehrenerklarung beschranken muss, wirkt der Ungeheuerlichkeit 
des Justizmordes gegeniiber wie eine Farce”; A. Camus, op. cit., p. 161: “Une fois 
l’innocent mort, personne ne peut plus rien pour lui, en effet, que le réhabiliter, s’il se 
trouve encore quelqu’un pour le demander. On lui rend alors son innocence, qu’a vrai 
dire il n avait jamais perdue’’. 

14 Q. Schilling, op. cit., n. 503, p. 421. 

"5 TT-II, q. 60, a. 4 ad 1; cf. A. F. Utz, in Deutsche Thomas-Ausgabe, Bd. 18, p. 479. 
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doubt the accused should be freed, not given imprisonment in place 
of the death penalty." 

Judicial error is one thing, the abuse of justice or judicial murder 
is another, although the terms are often used interchangeably. There 
have, unfortunately, been examples of judicial murder; their effect 
has the same irrevocability as judicial error—an innocent man loses 
his life. But this cannot be urged as an argument against capital 
punishment; abusus non tollit usum. The abuses of the power of the 
sword were well-known to the Fathers and ancient Christian 
writers,'!? who did not, however, draw the conclusion that capital 
punishment was wrong in itself. There is, nevertheless, a strong and 
understandable psychological motive for abandoning a punishment 
open to such grave 2buse; this was seen in the writing of the abolition 
of capital punishment into the Federal German Constitution of 
1949.1!8 But it was not necessary to draw such a conclusion from 
the abuses of the Nazi period; and many, instead, concluded that 
more stringent safeguards were required to prevent abuse in the 
future.'!® 


6. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AND SENTIMENT 


The main arguments for and against capital punishment have been 
considered in the foregoing sections of this paper. Considerations 
of feeling or sentiment, almost by definition, fall outside the category 
of arguments; but, as has been seen more than once, they play their 
part in this discussion. One might go so far as to say that the dis- 
passionate contributions to the debate are rare. Here, however, it 
will suffice to mention some of the emotional approaches to the 
problem of the death penalty. 

Most of these emotional considerations seem to be mobilised on 
the side of abolishing capital punishment, but some are used in its 
favour. It is argued, for example, that the law of talion or “a life 
for a life’’ represents a natural sentiment which is explanation and 
justification for hanging a murderer. This cannot, of course, be 
entirely divorced from considerations of retribution and deterrence; 
nor must it be forgotten that some, like Kant and Hegel, would offer 
a philosophical justification of the law of talion. One’s impression, 
however, is that, nowadays at least, fewer feel an appropriateness 


16 Art. cit., p. 149. 

"7 Cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, 31 (1964), pp. 31-7. 

48 Art. 102, “Die Todesstrafe ist abgeschafft”. Cf. W. Kiinneth, Politik zwischen 
Dimon und Gott, p. 190; E. Miiller-Meiningen, art. cit., pp. 113-116. 

119 Cf. G. Ermecke, op. cit., pp. 19-20; P. Althaus, op. cit., p. 31. 
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about “‘a life for a life” as a justification for hanging while many feel 
that the talion is uncomfortably like a relic of barbarism.'*° Again, 
it is clear that the office of public executioner has a fearful impres- 
siveness; and this, it has been argued, may be a salutary deterrent. 
But it is much more plausibly urged, on the other side, that the 
interest in the office of hangman is essentially a morbid one and that, 
all things considered, it would serve human dignity better if one 
individual were not put—even in the name of society—in the position 
of having to take the life of a fellow man.'*! Finally, very few nowa- 
days are. prepared to assert that an execution provides a useful 
catharsis of the emotions. Most, on the contrary (and they include 
many advocates of capital punishment), allow that the emotional 
concomitants of capital sentence and execution may easily fall short 
of the minimum standards of human decency. This aspect of capital 
punishment has been exaggerated by many abolitionists;'** that the 
circumstances surrounding the execution of capital sentence may be 
deplorable on occasion does not mean that they must be necessarily 
so; and even if they were, it might be urged that the death penalty, 
necessary on other grounds, might still be inflicted and such incidental 
results tolerated (and, as far as possible, minimized). 


7. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AND THEOLOGY 


May it now be taken as evident that theology has little to say, 
directly, for or against capital punishment? This may seem a para- 
doxical conclusion to arrive at, but not less true for that. In the 
historical sketch of capital punishment in the first part of this paper, 
and in the discussion of the various arguments in the present part | 


#20'W. Kiinneth, Politik zwischen Damon und Gott, p. 191; J. Leclercq, op. cit., IV, 
pt. 1, p. 93; A. Camus, op. cit., pp. 146-7: “Le talion est de l’ordre de la nature et de 
l'instinct, il n’est pas de l’ordre de la loi’’. 

121 Cf. St. Augustine, following Plotinus, “Quid carnifice tetrius ?’’ quoted in Irish 
Theological Quarterly, 31 (1964), p. 36. This attitude towards the hangman is constantly 
found, in reality and in fiction—witness Jack Ketch or Barnaby Rudge’s Mr. Dennis 
the hangman—and has scarcely changed in our day. 

122 The account of a guillotining with which Albert Camus begins his Refléxions sur 
la guillotine is well-known; it was part of the author’s childhood experience. A. Koestler 
was once condemned to death (by Queipo de Llano). There is another well-known 
description of the horror of an execution in Dostoevsky’s novel The Idiot (English 
translation by Constance Garnett, London 1913, pp. 57-58) and it too is based on 
experience, for Dostoevsky was once condemned to death and reprieved at the last 
moment. On sentimental arguments, cf. G. Ermecke, op. cit., pp. 16-18. H. H. Jescheck, 
“Die Todesstrafe in auslandischem Recht” in Die Frage der Todesstrafe-Zwélf Ant- 
worten, p. 57, says that the preamble to the Spanish law of 1938 re-establishing capital 
punishment states that it requires no special justification and that, on the contrary, 
it had been abolished on merely sentimental grounds. 


XUM 
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theological considerations have never been far away. It has been 
noticed, for example, that there is no conclusive argument for or 
against the death penalty in the Scriptures; that the Fathers saw no 
decisive theological argument against it, although many of them 
refused to countenance Christian participation in its execution; that 
the arguments in justification of capital punishment used by St. 
Thomas and his followers were moral and social rather than directly 
theological; that at the Reformation what one might call the speci- 
fically theological arguments for and against the death penalty were 
ventilated; and, finally, that from the eighteenth century—the Age 
of Reason—onward, theological considerations, whether in the 
service of retaining or of abolishing the death penalty, receded into 
the background of the controversies. Similarly in the account of the 
various arguments about capital punishment it has been seen that 
theological matters, such as the connection of reformation with sin 
and repentance, or society’s being the agent of God’s rejection of 
crime, or the suggestion that the imposition of an irrevocable penalty 
amounts to a usurpation of divine authority, must be discussed. 
These questions need not be raised again here. 

Contemporary theologians, despite the extent of the discussion 
and the quantity of controversial literature, particularly in Germany, 
do not appear to have added very much to the status quaestionis on 
capital punishment; perhaps it was not to be expected that they 
would. Such questions and difficulties as they raise, despite the 
prominence one or other author may give them, remain marginal 
to the main issue. There is, for example, the argument from the all- 
sufficiency of Christ’s atonement, which requires that we forgive, 
not punish, sin. This was put forward by F. X. Linsenmann in the 
last century and by Karl Barth among contemporaries. Clearly, as 
stated, nimis probat, for it would rule out all punishment. It is a 
misunderstanding of Christ’s atonement and misconceives the 
relationship between the natural and the supernatural. The natural 
order, including the penal legislation required for the ordering of 
society, is elevated, not destroyed, by grace; and God’s merciful 
dispositions do not destroy natural penalties.'*** The same con- 
siderations may be brought to bear on the argument that the death 
penalty runs counter to the spirit of the Gospel. There is here an 
argument for tempering justice with mercy, but hardly one to exclude 
absolutely the death penalty from a Christian order. And the same is 
true of the suggestion that the commandment: “Thou shalt not kill” 
and, particularly, the new emphasis given to it in the Sermon on 


' Cf. P. Althaus, op. cit., p. 26. 
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the Mount, rule out capital punishment. Not all killing is illegiti- 
mate or necessarily unchristian; and, as a matter of translation, it 
is now agreed that the Commandment would be better rendered: 
“Thou shalt do no murder”.?5 

All this is far from constituting a decisive intervention in the 
capital punishment debate. The only conclusion that seems to 
emerge is the negative one that the death penalty, due conditions 
being observed,'** is neither intrinsically wrong nor against any 
positive command of God. It can, in other words, be a just penalty; 
but how and when it is just will depend upon considerations other 
than theological. 


IV 


The conclusion hinted at in the last paragraph must seem incon- 
sistent with the suggestion made, following Walter Kiinneth, at the 
beginning of this paper, that the issue of capital punishment may be 
clarified by juridical, sociological and psychological studies but is 
only decided by moral philosophy and, ultimately, moral theology.}?’ 
It is not really so. When principles remain constant and the factual 
situations to which they are applied fluctuate one may ask which 
factor is the decisive one. Both, in a sense, are; but more importantly 
the principles decide, for it is to them that the facts must be referred. 
In medical ethics, for example, the moral principles are decisive; but 
it can be excessively difficult to discover the facts—the precise effect, 
say, of a given drug—to which they must be applied. If a better 
medical knowledge tells us that the effect of the drug is other than 
we thought it was, then the judgment of its liceity or otherwise may 
have to be altered. The principles upon which the lawfulness or 
otherwise of capital punishment is decided are philosophical and, 
ultimately, theological principles having to do with the nature of 
political authority, individual responsibility and human destiny; and 
each of them has its supernatural as well as its natural dimension. 
The application of these principles may not be easily seen; for the 
factual situation they must govern can only be assessed in terms that 
are moral and sociological or even psychological. In what sense is 
the death penalty retributive? Or reformative? Does it really deter? 


14 Mt. 5:21-22. 

125 Cf. W. Kiinneth, Politik zwischen Damon und Gott, p. 190; G. Ermecke, op. cit., 
p. 15, note 16. 

126 Cf. supra Section II of this paper. 

127 Irish Theological Quarterly, 31 (1964), p. 24. 
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Does society need to defend itself by capital punishment? Is capital 
punishment genuinely a defence? What bearing has the irrevocability 
of capital punishment on its use? And what effect has the unavoid- 
able emotional situation it produces upon society? 

It has been argued in this paper that there are no clean-cut answers 
to questions of that kind. This points to the conclusion that there 
can be no confident application of moral or theological principles 
to settle the question of the death penalty. So far this is negative, 
the undermining, at least partially, of a long-standing and traditional 
certainty about the lawfulness of capital punishment. More positively, 
it could be said that a close examination of the traditional certainty 
suggests that it touches on the undoubted inclusion of the power of 
the sword in civil authority; but this is not to say that given con- 
tions may not exclude the use of that power. The state has the right 
to inflict capital sentence should this be necessary; but outside cir- 
cumstances of clear necessity, the right should be held in abeyance. 
This, as has been seen, is the side of the traditional view that a number 
of moralists now prefer to emphasize.'** Or, to put the matter 
slightly differently, the onus probandi—and it is a considerable weight 
—appears now to have been shifted definitely from those who would 
wish to abolish capital punishment to those who want to retain it. 
And pending a clear demonstration of the need for it, which seems 
almost impossible apart from extraordinary conditions like wartime, 
there are the strongest reasons for abolishing the death penalty as 
part of the ordinary criminal code or, at least, suspending its opera- 
tion. 

Of the growing support for this view one may select two authorities. 
The first is Joseph Vernet, sometime aumdénier-général of French 
prisons, who writes: 


Sans entrer dans le détail des discussions sociologiques ou des observations 
criminologiques, ni nous attacher aux considérations sentimentales qui 
régissent si fortement l’opinion, disons que nulle doctrine religieuse ne 
nous engage aujourd’hui a retenir la peine de mort, et que les arguments 
invoqués paraissent perimés.!?% 

With some added detail, this view is also that of Johannes Messner: 


The natural law theory ... provides us with clear principles for judging 
of the justification of the death penalty. Since the end of punitive authority 
is to safeguard the juridical order, the death penalty is in itself justified 
as a necessary means to this end, but the exercise of this authority must 


8 E.g. J. Mattai, quoted supra, note 16. 
129 “Peine capitale peine perdue”, Etudes, 315 (1962), p. 194. 
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not go beyond what is necessary in the particular circumstances in which 
a society finds itself. Hence for one and the same crime at different periods 
and in different circumstances different penalties may be necessary and 
justified and the death penalty can in certain circumstances be indis- 
pensable and justifiable, in other circumstances not necessary and therefore 
unjustifiable. And even if in particular circumstances the death penalty is 
justified, it is imperative that absolutely adequate measures be taken to 
ensure that judicial esror and consequently judicial murder are out of 
the question. For tis reason alone there must be constitutional provision 
for a right of reprieve, but also for the reason that the circumstances which 
justified the establishment of the death penalty may have altered so that 
with the lapse of time it possesses only a formal rather than an intrinsic 
justification.!*° 


M. B. CROWE 


18° Social Ethics, St. Louis 1949, pp. 592-3. 





ECUMENISM AND CONVERSION 


My chief concern in this essay is the widespread idea that the 
precise aim of Catholic ecumenism is the conversion of Protestants.! 
Many Protestants (and in this context I take the liberty of using the 
term to include Anglicans as well) are under the impression that our 
ecumenism is nothing more than a cloak for our Roman malice, a 
sugary coating for the bitter pill of submission, a new jesuitical tactic 
in the old unchanged strategy of conversion. This impression is 
itself significant and should give us material for thought. It means 
that we have failed in our primary ecumenical task: the building up 
of mutual trust and confidence. An attitude of timeo Romanos et 
dona ferentes may have many causes, but it cannot for all that but 
be a serious reflection on the quality of our ecumenical efforts. 

There would seem to be very good reasons for thinking that con- 
version is and indeed must be the aim of our ecumenism. The Catholic 
Church, for all its new-found ecumenical zeal, has not surrendered 
and could not surrender one jot or tittle of its exclusive claim to be 
the one true Church and to possess the fullness of truth. Basically 
therefore nothing is really changed by our new ecumenical policy 
with its emphasis on tolerance and courtesy and charity. We may 
no longer call a heretic a heretic but we know for all that that he 
still is a heretic, so that our task remains the same as before: to 
substitute our truth for his errors, our Catholicism for his Protest- 
antism, in other words to convert him. 

If however this be the case, if our ecumenism is essentially con- 
version, then it has failed before it has even properly begun. The 


1 This is the text of a public lecture given at Milltown Park, on 11 March, 1964. 
The same subject is also treated along similar lines by Father G. Baum, O.S.A., in 
The Quest for Christian Unity (London: Sheed and Ward, 1963), pp. 214-41; by Father 
D. O’Hanlon, S.J., in Guide (New York: Paulist Institute for Religious Research), 
November 1963, pp. 3-8; by Father B. Leeming, S.J., in The Catholic World (New York: 
Paulist Fathers), January 1964, pp. 223-9. I do not discuss in this article the possible 
causes of the recent decline in conversions to Catholicism. This decline is frequently 
attributed to the Vatican Council and the development of ecumenism in the Catholic 
Church, but the attribution is entirely gratuitous. It is surely significant that in the 
United States the Protestant Churches as well as the Catholic Church are experiencing 
the same phenomenon, and if, as seems likely, the underlying cause is the same, it can 
hardly be Catholic ecumenism. Besides, experience seems to show that ecumenism 
chiefly interests committed church-going Protestants and that they generally provide 
only a small minority of converts to Catholicism. It would seem to follow therefore 
that ecumenism cannot be the major factor in the decline. Finally, while we await a 
proper analysis and study of the situation, it is relevant to note that some of those 
most devoted to convert work attribute the decline to other causes. Father F. J. Ripley 
of the Catholic Information Centre in Liverpool (as quoted in The Observer, 16 Feb- 
ruary, 1964) “believes that the drop in converts is due to the growth of materialism’’. 
The Paulist Fathers in the United States also assign other causes. Cf. Guide, November 
1963, p. 2. 
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simple hard fact is that Orthodox, Anglicans and Protestants are 
extremely allergic to the whole idea of conversion to Rome. They 
do not want this conversion and they reject in advance any attitudes 
and overtures, any dialogue which is aimed precisely at their con- 
version. This fact which can come as a surprise only to the naive 
and blindly self-conceited was illustrated very clearly last October 
in the columns of the Church Times on the occasion of a speech by 
Archbishop Heenan of Westminster in the early days of the second 
session of the Vatican Council. The editor of this Anglican paper 
commented as follows: 


In a widely-reported speech to the Vatican Council towards the end of 
last week, the newly-appointed Archbishop of Westminster, Dr. Heenan, 
confirmed the worst fears of those who have always suspected that behind 
his friendly and charming exterior he conceals an ultra-reactionary 
attitude to other Christians, such as has long been associated with Anglo- 
Irish Roman Catholicism. The main theme of his speech was the obligation 
on all Roman Catholics to work constantly for “the conversion of our 
separated brethren”, who must learn that Rome could never be satisfied 
“unless they had become one with us”. This emphasis on conversion to 
Rome seems strangely at odds with the tenor of Dr. Heenan’s enthrone- 
ment sermon, when he spoke of his desire to build a bridge between 
Westminster and Lambeth—unless (as now appears) he always meant that 
such a bridge would be for one-way traffic only. 


At the Council Dr. Heenan said that he was speaking in the name of 
all the Roman bishops in England. If their conception of ecumenical 
dialogue is simply a drive for converts, the only result will be to encourage 
those who are tempted to indulge in anti-Roman propaganda, to strengthen 
the misgivings ... shared by very many Anglicans, and to put an end to 
any expectations of progress to better relations with Roman Catholicisin 
in this country. 


This editorial of the Church Times of 11 October, 1963, is nothing 
if not frank and forthright, and its viewpoint happens to be fully 
shared by continental Protestants. Dr. Edmund Schlink, for example, 
the German Evangelical Church’s delegate-observer at the Council, 
publicly criticized the conciliar draft-decree on the nature of the 
Church as implying that 


non-Roman Christians will have to be influenced to leave their own 
Churches and to become members of the Roman Church. It is only 
through conversion that they can become real members of the one, holy, 
catholic and apostolic Church. Roman Catholic ecumenism would then 
be nothing but the effort to absorb the rest of Christendom. And it would 
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undoubtedly be Utopian to imagine that the unity of the Churches could 
be brought about in this way.” 


These quotations make it clear how vitally important it is that a 
distinction exist and be seen to exist between ecumenism and con- 
version. In attempting however to distinguish these two forms of the 
apostolate and to compare and contrast them, I am undertaking a 
peculiarly delicate and difficult task. It is delicate because among 
other reasons I shall have to conclude that both are authentically 
Christian apostolates, at once desirable and necessary. And this 
conclusion, even with the necessary qualifications which remain to be 
added, may cause a certain amount of dismay. It may upset not only 
the growing number of Protestants who are responding in charity 
to the new ecumenical attitudes of Catholics but also many an 
enthusiastic Catholic who may feel that conversion work no longer 
has any legitimate place in a reformed Catholic Church which has 
finally emerged from its grand isolationism and embraced the 
apostolate of ecumenism. My task is difficult because this ecumenism, 
as promoted by the World Council of Churches, now since New 
Delhi in 1961, includes in its scope not only the unity apostolate but 
also the whole field of missions and evangelism. And, on the Catholic 
side, the apostolate of conversions, as sponsored, for example, by 
the Paulist Fathers in America, has now begun to adopt some of 
the spirit and forms of ecumenism. In such circumstances, with 
World Council ecumenism including conversion work and Catholic 
conversion work borrowing ecumenical techniques, I hope I shall be 
forgiven if I succeed in avoiding the clarity of oversimplification as 
well as the obscurity of confusion. 

It will be helpful if we begin with the World Council of Churches 
and consider first its attitudes and policy. We shall then go on to 
deal with the new ecumenical approach to the apostolate of con- 
versions in the Catholic Church. Finally we shall try to see what 
Catholic ecumenism itself is as distinct even from this ““ecumenized”’ 
apostolate of conversions. 


Those who regard ecumenism as modern and up-to-date and con- 
version as old-fashioned and out-of-date, and either as excluding the 
other, tend to identify these apostolates with the World Council of 
Churches and the Catholic Church respectively. The World Council, 


2 Ecumenical Press Service, 1 November, 1963, p. 17. 
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being an up-to-date body, is thought to be committed exclusively 
to the apostolate of ecumenism, the Catholic Church being old- 
fashioned, is thought to be committed exclusively to an apostolate 
of conversions. In either case this is quite simply untrue. 

The World Council is indeed wholly devoted to the ecumenical 
apostolate. It faces the problem of Christian disunity not at the level 
of individuals but at the level of the Churches themselves. It seeks 
to break the existing deadlock between the Churches, to draw them 
out of isolation from one another and to bring them together in 
common prayer, work and study so that their existing unity may be 
manifested, deepened and developed. The World Council however 
is also devoted to the missionary apostolate of conversions. It can 
be said to have begun as a result of the World Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh in 1910 and, true to its origins, it has always been 
missionary in inspiration. The World Council of Churches seeks to 
promote Christian unity in order precisely that the world may believe. 
It seeks to end disunity because experience has shown and continues 
to show that this is a scandal, a stumbling-block, a disservice to 
Christ and to Christianity, a state of sinful disobedience to God’s 
will. But now, since the New Delhi Assembly in 1961, the World 
Council is missionary not only in origin and inspiration but also 
in structure and function. It has incorporated the International 
Missionary Council, a body whose beginnings also stretch back to 
Edinburgh 1910, and it has taken as its formal aim: to promote the 
universality as well as the unity of the Church, to promote the growth 
in all the Churches of missionary as well as of ecumenical conscious- 
ness.® 

In pursuit of its aim of helping the Churches in their work of con- 
version the World Council has laid down guiding lines for this 
apostolate in its “Report on Christian Witness, Proselytism and 
Religious Liberty in the Setting of the World Council of Churches”’.* 
This document was submitted in 1961 to the New Delhi Assembly 
which voted to receive it and commend it to the Churches. It was 
drawn up to allay the fears and misgivings which the proposed in- 
tegration of the World Council of Churches with the International 
Missionary Council had aroused among the Orthodox in particular. 
The Report provides them with protection against the aggressive 
evangelism of the sects formerly associated with the International 


3 Cf. “The New Delhi Programme of the World Council of Churches”, J7Q, 28 
(1961), pp. 303-17; 29 (1962), pp. 52-67. 

4 Quotations are taken from the text as given in Evanston to New Delhi, Report of 
the Central Committee to the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
(Geneva 1961), pp. 239-45. 
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Missionary Council. It is specially significant therefore that it was a 
theologian of the Greek Orthodox Church who judged the Report 
to be “a masterpiece of truth for the subject with which it deals”’.® 

According to this Report “witness in word and deed is the essential 
mission and responsibility of every Christian and of every Church”’. 
The purpose of this witness “is to persuade persons to accept the 
supreme authority of Christ, to commit themselves to Him, and to 
render Him loving service in the fellowship of His Church ... by 
becoming a member of one of the several existing ecclesiastical 
communities”. This response to Christ must however be an “utterly 
free assent” for God “calls men to make a willing and obedient 
response to Him in faith, to answer with a free and confident ‘yes’ 
to the eternal action of his love”. Because the purpose of witness is 
ecclesiastical “the commandment to bear witness to the truth of 
Christ and to seek to win others to that truth is valid in relation not 
only to non-Christians but also to others who have no living relation- 
ship to any Christian Church’’*. Witnessing however is also permissible 
(though not obligatory) among practising members of other Churches 
in the form, for example, of “‘unofficial discussion and personal 
encounter between individuals in search of truth”, and the Report 
explicitly recognizes “‘the right of the mature individual to change 
his church allegiances if he become convinced that such change of 
allegiance is God’s will for him’. Witnessing is again permissible, 
according to the Report, and indeed desirable within the fellowship 
of the World Council itself by means of “official discussion between 
one church and another, each giving full weight to its confession”’, 
for “every member church must be able to bring its full untruncated 
witness of the truth openly and joyfully into the Council and there 
give it full expression, without holding anything back”’. 

On the other hand, the Report maintains that religious liberty or 
the right and freedom to witness is not absolute. “It must not be 
exercised in such a way as to impair the Golden Rule” (All things 


5 Minutes and Reports of the Thirteenth Meeting of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, 1960, p. 93. 

* It is interesting to note that, in preparing for the World Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh in 1910, it was decided to limit the term “‘missionary” to work among 
non-Christian peoples. Cf. W. R. Hogg, Ecumenical Foundations, New York 1952, pp. 
120-1; K. Scott Latourette, “‘Ecumenical Bearings of the Missionary Movement and 
the International Missionary Council’, A History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517- 
1948, ed. Rouse-Neill, London 1954, p. 357. This limitation, as Latourette remarks, 
“made it possible for the German societies, sensitive about Methodist and Baptist 
missions in Germany, to send representatives; and for Anglo-Catholics, who looked 
askance at missions by Protestants among peoples of other Christian traditions than 
their own, to come to the Conference’’. 
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therefore whatsoever you would that men should do to you, do you 
also to them—Mt. 7:12). And “‘the member churches [of the World 
Council] are all called to show such restraint in their exercise of 
religious liberty as to avoid the causing of offence”. The Report 
condemns proselytism which it calls “‘the corruption of witness” and 
which it describes as follows: 


Proselytism is not something absolutely different from witness: it is the 
corruption of witness. Witness is corrupted when cajolery, bribery, undue 
pressure or intimidation is used—subtly or openly—to bring about seeming 
conversion; when we put the success of our church before the honour of 
Christ; when we commit the dishonesty of comparing the ideal of our 
own church with the actual achievement of another; when we seek to 
advance our own cause by bearing false witness against another church; 
when personal or corporate self-seeking replaces love for every individual 
soul with whom we are concerned. Such corruption of the Christian 
witness indicates lack of confidence in the power of the Holy Spirit, lack 
of respect for the nature of man and lack of recognition of the true char- 
acter of the Gospel. It is very easy to recognize these faults in others; it 
is necessary to acknowledge that we are all liable to fall into one or the 
other of them ourselves. 


The Report also recommends “that due pastoral care should be 
exercised before receiving anyone into the membership of a church 
if he is already as the member of another church under discipline by 
that church, or if there is evidence that his reasons for seeking 
membership in a different church are worldly or unworthy; that 
whenever a member of one church desires to be received into the 
membership of another church, direct consultation should be sought 
between the churches concerned; but if conscientious motives and 
sound reasons are apparent, no obstacle should be placed in the way 
of such change of membership before or after its accomplishment”. 
Finally we may note the Report’s statement that it is “the primary 
duty of every awakened Christian to strive prayerfully for the 
renewal of that church in which he is a member” and its reminder 
to the World Council’s member Churches that, though they do not 
necessarily recognize each other as Churches “‘in the true and full 
sense of the word”, it would be inconsistent with their membership 
to regard a fellow Church “as entirely heretical or hopelessly given 
over to abuses, so that its members could only be helped by being 
rescued from it”. 


This document makes it quite clear therefore that it is entirely 
erroneous to attribute to the World Council of Churches any con- 
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demnation or depreciation of conversion work by its member 
Churches, or to consider the Council as favouring an ecumenical 
apostolate to the exclusion of an apostolate of conversions. On the 
contrary, conversion work in relation to those who have no living 
relationship to any Christian Church is, according to the World 
Council of Churches, an honourable and indeed obligatory Christian 
apostolate. It remains to be noted however that the World Council 
considers ecumenism as a more efficacious means of ending the 
scandal of disunity so that the world may believe. And it has to be 
noted in particular that witnessing in the legitimate form of “official 
discussion between one church and other, each giving full weight to 
its own confession” has been found by the World Council to be a 
“*stultifying experience’? which retards rather than advances the 
cause of Christian unity. This type of witnessing is precisely the 
form which theological study and discussion took within the frame- 
work of the World Council in the years prior to the Lund Conference 
of 1952. Because each side gave “‘full weight to its own confession” 
it has been called the comparative approach. It consisted in delimiting 
(with regard to any particular topic) the precise areas of agreement 
and disagreement, in clarifying the issues that really divided and then 
seeking possible ways of surmounting these differences. This com- 
parative, confessional approach has now been abandoned. The new 
ecumenical approach consists in studying together on a biblical 
basis some of the great truths held in common and then facing up to 
their implications. ““The essence of the new approach’’, one writer 
has said, “is to go together straight to some of the great themes of 
the Christian faith, to study them together on a soundly biblical 
basis and then, working outwards from the centre, to challenge each 
other to justify the things that divide us, as they begin to appear in 
the light of our previous agreement on fundamentals”’.* This develop- 
ment I consider of the utmost importance. Evangelism or witnessing 
to the truth as seen and believed by each Church with its necessary 
concomitant emphasis (however amicable) on theological differences 
can now be considered a non-ecumenical approach to the problem 
of Christian unity. In present circumstances the role of such wit- 
nessing is not to help the Churches to surmount their differences; 
in this regard it has proved a hindrance rather than a help. Its role 
is rather to help “individuals in search of truth”. Apart from non- 
Christians and those who have no living relationship to any Christian 


? Evanston to New Delhi, p. 37. 
8 One Lord, One Baptism, Reports of the Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches, London 1960, p. 5. 
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Church, such witnessing is, according to this Report, not obligatory. 
Otherwise, that is, in relation to practising fervent Christians, it 
remains legitimate provided of course it is not corrupted by prosely- 
tism, but it is not ecumenical action: it does not at present help the 
Churches as such to achieve Christian unity according to God’s will. 


I pass on now to consider the position within the Catholic Church. 
The World Council of Churches, as distinct from its members, cannot 
and “‘does not prejudge the ecclesiological problem’’. Its role and 
purpose is to help the Churches to discover the conditions of faith 
and order required for total commitment to Christ and full member- 
ship of His Church. The theologian therefore who believes these 
conditions to be realised in the Catholic Church will have certain 
reservations about the Report we have been considering in so far 
as it reflects the uncommitted nature of the World Council itself.° 
The doctrine of religious liberty which is the basic thesis of the 
Report has however been submitted to the present Vatican Council 
in the fifth chapter of the draft-decree on ecumenism, and will 
almost certainly be accepted and become official Church teaching 
at the next session. This affirmation of the right of all men, within 
the limits of the common good, to freedom of religious belief, practice 
and preaching, is based on the primacy of conscience and the freedom 
of the act of faith; it means that no human being can be the object 
of coercion or intolerance and it necessarily entails the rejection of 
proselytism as described in the Report of the World Council of 
Churches. Like the World Council’s members, Catholics too can 
strike their breasts and humbly say: “It is very easy to recognize 
these faults and sins [of proselytism] in others; it is necessary to 
acknowledge that we are all liable to fall into one or the other of 
them ourselves”. The official acceptance of this doctrine of religious 
liberty will however, in many places at least, merely canonize " 
existing practice. Catholic preaching, Catholic witnessing in word 
and deed is already showing the influence of the ecumenical move- 
ment. 

The age of negative, anti-Protestant polemics is largely over and 
with it has gone the almost inevitable tendency to bear false witness 
against Protestants by unfairly presenting their views. The spirit of 

®* The World Council, it should be said, is of course not wholly uncommitted on 


ecclesiology, and since the New Delhi Assembly in 1961 it formally accepts visible 
unity as God’s will for the Church. Cf. TQ, 28 (1961), pp. 306-13. 
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controversy intent on refuting has been replaced by the spirit of 
charity intent on understanding, on seeing steadily and seeing whole, 
on seeing the good as well as the bad. And with this has come a 
recognition that Protestants because baptized are true Christians, 
eternally and indelibly our brothers in Christ, and that, despite 
certain objective errors, they are in general in perfect good faith and 
hence cannot properly be considered or called heretics!°—a technical 
term implying formal disobedience and the rejection of the known 
truth. And this new respect for Protestants has given us or is giving 
us a new outlook on conversion. We are beginning to recognize in 
practice as well as in theory that a Protestant is not a person to be 
automatically rebaptized even conditionally by us; he must be 
presumed to be validly baptized unless and until the contrary be 
proven in each case, and only if there is a prudent doubt may con- 
ditional baptism be administered." We are beginning to see that a 
Protestant (unless he be lapsed) is not someone who needs to be 
converted to God in Christ by faith and baptism and who must turn 
his back on and renounce his whole past. This past is rather to be 
perfected and thus purified and so brought with him in order to 
enrich us as well as himself. In general we are beginning to see that 
“conversion” is rather a misnomer for the change involved, and 
that this term is doubtless a vestigial remains from the days when 
our general presumption was that their baptism was invalid. Every 
movement towards a richer understanding and fuller acceptance of 
the Gospel can indeed properly be called “‘conversion”, but Christian 
usage has associated the term chiefly with that fundamental con- 
version from the darkness and death of sin to the light and life of 
Christ through the saving faith and vivifying waters of baptism. To 
speak indiscriminately of the “‘conversion of Protestants” is therefore 
to imply that they are not yet Christians and thus to cause pain and 
offence and to sin against charity. We still have to find a more 

10 Cf. Archbishop Heenan, “Catholics and the Dialogue’, The Clergy Review, 47 
(1962), p. 5: “No civilized Catholic today would think of describing a sincere non- 
Catholic as a heretic’. 

1! When an American Catholic theologian advanced the view that the baptisms of 
many American sects could be declared invalid en masse because of evident defect of 
ministerial intention, the Holy Office formally declared in December 1949 that, for 
the purpose of judging matrimonial cases, such baptisms should be presumed to be 
valid unless in particular cases the contrary be proved. Cf. AAS, 41 (1949), p. 650; 
F. Clark, S.J., Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention, London 1956, pp. 110-112. 
There is also an earlier decree of the Holy Office (Denz. 1848) against indiscriminate 
conditional re-baptism. This and other relevant documents are quoted by W. Hannah 
in his article “The Conditional Re-Baptism of Anglicans” in The Ecumenist, 1 (1963), 


pp. 89-92. Cf. also A. Hastings, ““Non-Catholic Baptisms”, The Life of the Spirit, 2 
(1957), pp. 477-8. 
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adequate term for the change involved. Our reformed liturgy is 
eventually to include a new rite for those who, already validly bap- 
tized, are “converted to Catholic worship” (ad sacra catholica con- 
versis), a rite which will indicate that they are being admitted “into 
communion with the Church”. Meantime in the United States the 
Paulist Institute for Religious Research, so zealously and efficiently 
devoted to conversion work, has changed the name of its magazine 
from Techniques for Convert Makers to Guide. It is now “‘concerned 
with the theoretical and practical aspects of the Apostolate to non- 
Catholics” and regularly carries contributions by well-known 
ecumenists. Its editor has stated that 


Those especially dedicated to the apostolate of conversions have a rich 
stake in the current renewal of the Church. Work for conversions has been 
almost completely dominated by the Counter-Reformation outlook. Like 
the householder of the Gospel, the Church is discovering in her treasury 
old things and new. It would be inexcusable of us to ignore those valid 
changes that promise to enrich our apostolate. 


Similarly, ““because of the new meaning beginning to attach itself to 
convert work’’, the Paulist Institute’s annual National Conference on 
Convert Work has become a Conference on Doctrine and Ecumenism 
and its new aim is “to explore the relationship of ecumenism and 
instruction in Catholic teaching and present methods in instruction 
work which take into account the dimension of ecumenism’’.'* 
The critical question now arises: towards what precise class of 
person is this reformed preaching or evangelism directed? It is, or 
at least aims to be, a serene, positive presentation of the Catholic 
faith, but, though inspired by the ecumenical virtues of truthfulness, 
charity, humility and respect, it is emphatically not a presentation 
which tries to emphasize common ground, much less a watered-down 
presentation. It remains a full, uncomprising exposition of the Gospel 
as infallibly handed down in and by the Catholic Church. It will on 
occasion involve what is sometimes called “‘a frank confrontation 
of views” and thus be unashamedly confessional; and it is always 
designed to influence others and to bring them into the Catholic 
Church. Towards whom precisely is this preaching directed or to be 
directed? As Christians and as a Christian Church our essential 
vocation is to preach the Gospel, this Gospel, to every creature. But 
clearly there must in the concrete be some scale of priorities. Non- 
Christians and all the lapsed, indifferent, non-practising Protestants 


12 Guide, October 1963, p. 2. 
13 Tbid., April 1963, p. 17. 
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‘who have no living relationship to any Christian Church” obviously 
take first place.'* It is above all, if not exclusively, for their conversion 
that we are all strictly obliged according to our circumstances to 
take the initiative in prayer and work, at the very risk of ceasing to 
be true Christians sent into this world, as Christ and the apostles 
were sent, in order to redeem and save it. The obligation of course 
falls primarily on our bishops collectively and individually, and for 
his part each individual satisfies it, at least minimally, by prayer and 
example. Under divine inspiration and the guidance of our bishops, 
many others however both clerical and lay do much more, and with- 
out their help the Church in each place would fail in this vocation 
and obligation. 

With regard to believing, practising Protestants, it goes without 
saying that sincere enquirers in search of truth who take the initiative 
and come to us for help must be assisted, and precisely by this form 
of preaching with its full exposition of Catholicism and open con- 
sideration of confessional differences. Apart from these, however, 
our obligation is not so strict as it is in the case of the non-Christian 
and the non-practising Protestant; indeed there would seem to be 
no obligation at all. The reason for this lack of obligation is not that 
the salvation of such practising Protestants is secure, because it is 
Catholic doctrine that no one can be absolutely sure either that he 
will finally be saved or that he is now in the state of grace. Neither 
is it that they possess all the God-given means of grace which are 
available in the Catholic Church. The reason rather is that the means 
these practising Protestants do possess are those precisely which we 
consider to be necessary for salvation (faith and baptism), and that 
according to ordinary moral theology there is no obligation to dis- 
abuse those in good faith unless the common good or their own 
spiritual good is at stake and unless there is a reasonable prospect of 
success. These conditions do not obtain, however, in the case of 
practising Protestants. Firstly, the common good is not at stake 
because in this post-Christian age of mounting indifference and 
disbelief, ““being a Christian”, as Archbishop Heenan once said here 
in Ireland, “is more important than being Catholic or Protestant”. 
Secondly, their own spiritual good, at least in the sense of access to 
the basic means of salvation, is not at stake because ex hypothesi 
they have received faith and baptism and are -living accordingly. 


According to Father John A. O’Brien, religious leaders are generally agreed that 
persons who do not attend church services at least four times a year are to be considered 
as lacking any functional church affiliation. Cf. Ambassador (Toronto, Catholic Infor- 
mation Centre), December 1963, p. 7. 

'8 Christian Unity: A Catholic View, ed. J. C. Heenan, London 1962, p. 1. 
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And although it is true that the fuller means of salvation available 
in the Catholic Church would considerably enhance their spiritual 
condition, experience proves that in general the other necessary 
condition—treasonable prospect of success—is not verified. In 
America and in Britain it is not from the ranks of practising Protes- 
tants but from the ranks of the lapsed non-churchgoers that the great 
majority of adult converts come. And in fact if not also in principle 
it is to this class that the apostolate of conversions is now more and 
more directed.’* The reason finally why this form of preaching is not 
obligatory in the case of practising Protestants and indeed not 
desirable either is the fact that a distinct form of apostolate, that of 


ecumenism, is being developed and adopted by the Church in their 
regard. 


Itt 


In attempting now, in this third and final section, to describe what 
this apostolate of ecumenism is and how it differs from the ‘“‘ecumen- 
ized” (so to speak) apostolate of conversions just described, I shall 
base myself chiefly on the first three chapters of the draft-decree on 
ecumenism which were discussed towards the end of the second 
session of the Vatican Council, the contents of which were made 
generally available at the time in press releases in Rome. The doctrine 
of these chapters, which deal with the principles and practice of 
ecumenism, carries of course no juridical authority but, emanating 
as it does from the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity and 
representing therefore the best moderate thinking on the subject in 
the Catholic Church, it obviously merits every consideration and 
respect. And these chapters were in fact accepted in the Council as 
a basis for discussion. 

Conversion, as it is called, consists in perfecting and purifying the 
Christian faith of, for example, a Seventh Day Adventist, and in . 
reconciling him to the Church as it is, in granting him full and perfect 
communion with Catholics as they are. It is exclusively directed 
towards others in order to change them and almost exclusively 
towards others as individuals. Ecumenism however as described in 
the Council schema is primarily directed not towards others but 
towards ourselves and precisely in order to change us. The contrast 


#8 According to Father J. Sheerin, the general line of policy the Paulist Fathers in 
the United States have been working on is “that we should address our ecumenical 


work to committed Christians and convert work to non-committed Christians” (Am- 
bassador, December 1963, p. 9). 
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is as complete as could be. Paradoxically, whatever element of con- 
version or change is involved in Catholic ecumenism primarily and 
immediately concerns not others but ourselves. 

In the first place the draft decree lays down that there is no genuine 
ecumenism without an interior conversion of heart. Intercession, it 
continues, must be made to the Holy Spirit so that we ourselves 
receive the grace of sincere abnegation, humility and kindness in 
serving, and of a fraternal disposition towards others. It goes on to 
quote Ephesians 4:1-3: “I therefore a prisoner for the Lord, beg you 
to lead a life worthy of the calling to which you have been called, 
with all lowliness and meekness, with patience, forbearing one 
another in love, eager to maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace”. And the paragraph ends with a reminder that this exhor- 
tation concerns especially those ordained to the priesthood in order 
to continue the mission of Christ who came not to be served but to 
serve (Mt. 20:28). 

In the second place ecumenism is here described as the effort to 
make more manifest and more accessible the fullness of our Christian 
heritage. Our ecumenism therefore supposes quite openly that the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic Church alone possesses the 
plenitude of the means of salvation, the plenitude of the Christian 
heritage and that perfect unity of faith, worship and government 
which is God’s will and His gift. But our ecumenism also admits (with 
at least equal clarity) that this plenitude is not fully manifest, that 
this unity is not fully catholic; and that therefore our first duty in 
the cause of Christian unity is a self-renewal and reform which is 
both doctrinal and disciplinary.” 

The plenitude of our Christian heritage of faith is not fully manifest 
and accessible because there has been a tendency to confuse unity 
of faith with uniformity of theology but more so because we have 
over-emphasized for understandable historical reasons certain aspects 
of the faith: the visible institutional nature of the Church, for 
example, at the expense of the invisible, mysterious, spiritual aspect, 
or the priesthood of the ordained minister at the expense of the 
priesthood of all the faithful. The plenitude of our Christian heritage 
of worship is not fully manifest and accessible because unity of 
worship has to a large extent been identified with uniformity of ritual 
(both as to language and ceremonial) and because we have over- 
emphasized the Sacraments as the great means of grace and sancti- 
fication at the expense of the Word, the Scriptures, which are also 


17 If Christian unity is to be achieved this spirit and programme of reform must of 
course be paralleled in the other Churches. 
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such a privileged means of grace and sanctification that the priest 
at every Mass after reading the gospel can pray according to the 
rubrics: “through the gospel words may our sins be destroyed” (per 
evangelica dicta deleantur nostra delicta). Finally the plenitude of 
our Christian heritage of Church government is not fully manifest 
and accessible because Church authority is still embarrassed with 
the trappings (if not to some extent with the spirit) of temporal 
power, because the Pope’s headship of the Church has been so 
emphasized as to appear to outsiders to deny Christ’s headship, 
because papal primacy has been so emphasized as to obscure the 
collective, collegiate character of the episcopate serving and ruling 
the Church with the Pope, and also because unity of government has 
been confused with a highly-centralized, clerical bureaucracy and the 
absence of a large measure of regional and local autonomy. 

As well as striving for this doctrinal and disciplinary reform, 
Catholic ecumenism has the further aim of manifesting and perfecting 
the unity already existing among Christians. The ecumenical organ 
established by Pope John is entitled “‘The Secretariat for Promoting 
Christian Unity” or, as the Latin has it, “for promoting the unity of 
Christians”. This title is quite significant. The unity of Christians, 
it is clearly implied, is not something totally non-existent and remain- 
ing to be created out of nothing. The unity of Christians is already, 
though to a limited extent, a reality, but remains to be fostered, 
promoted and advanced so that it fulfils at last God’s will. This may 
sound trite and obvious and unimportant but, as we shall see, it has 
profound implications which are generally missed. The Council’s 
draft-decree also contains this notion of ecumenism. It emphasizes 
the existence and extent of the unity which still subsists among 
Christians despite their divisions. It emphasizes that some (though 
not all of course) of the great realities which constitute the Christian 
heritage and the Church of God are to be found among our separated 
brethren in their various Churches, not only the invisible ones such 
as faith, hope and charity but also visible ones such as baptism and 
the bible. It describes ecumenism as the effort to manifest this 
existing unity and bring it to completion and perfection according 
to God’s will; and it mentions common prayer, work and study as 
the forms of this ecumenical action and apostolate. 

It would seem to follow that the whole centre and focus of Catholic 
ecumenism as an apostolate directed towards other Christians is 
not our existing points of difference but our existing bonds of unity, 
and that the apostolate of contact and co-operation in good causes 
is a proper and indeed highly important exercise of ecumenism in 
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the strict sense of the term. This conclusion needs to be emphasized 
because the idea is still widespread among all Christians that, prayer 
apart, we are doing nothing really to promote Christian unity, doing 
nothing formally and properly ecumenical, unless we are talking 
about our religious differences. I am frequently asked: ““When are 
the Churches in Ireland and the Catholic Church in particular going 
to get together and discuss their differences ?”’—as if this would at 
last be the beginning of an ecumenical movement properly so called. 

To my mind however this question betrays a false analysis of our 
existing disunity, a false conception of our Christian vocation and, 
as a result, a false idea of what ecumenism is. Those who talk about 
promoting Christian unity here in Ireland as elsewhere have as yet to 
give a real assent to the hard fact that our doctrinal differences are 
not the only or even the major factors of disunity, that social, political 
and psychological factors are also of paramount importance. We 
have still to realize that Christian unity according to God’s will 
means above all loving God and one another in Christ and in this 
charity seeing and doing the truth together, that it means much 
more than merely believing the same things, accepting the same set 
of abstract propositional truths. And we have also still to realize 
that our Christian vocation consists not merely in saving our in- 
dividual souls and getting to heaven after death but above all in 
establishing on earth here and now God’s kingdom of peace and 
order, of justice and love, and that hence our work, whatever it be, 
is not at all a mere secular avocation but a true Christian vocation 
with a profound and formal religious significance. As a result of 
all this we fail as yet to see the Christian, ecumenical significance and 
value of ordinary contacts and co-operation with our separated 
brethren. Everything considered, they and not the discussion of 
doctrinal differences are the chief means at our disposal for promoting 
Christian unity. They are the chief means of rediscovering, realizing 
and manifesting our existing unity. They are the chief means not 
only of overcoming prejudice but also of expressing charity and 
fulfilling our common Christian vocation. They are the chief means 
by which two separated communities can slowly but surely grow 
together in love and truth. 

The bonds of unity existing among Christians are not something 
to be taken for granted, nor are they something just to be mentioned 
en passant or simply emphasized in a merely theoretical fashion. A 
real not a notional assent must be given to them. In the past all the 
emphasis in inter-Church relations has been on what divides us, on 
the points of difference and disagreement between us, on our spiritual 
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state of separation. The result of this one-sided emphasis has been 
that we have forgotten or at least no longer realize and appreciate 
our points of agreement and bonds of unity with other Christians. 
These bonds of unity must now be slowly and painfully rediscovered, 
realized and manifested. And the emphasis is on manifestation. It 
is by contact and co-operation, by praying together, working together 
and studying together; in other words, it is by manifesting our 
existing unity that we will come to rediscover and realize it. And in 
the process of rediscovery and realization, not only are prejudices 
and other non-doctrinal obstacles overcome as a by-product, not 
only do we listen to and learn from each other and thus grow in 
mutual knowledge and understanding, but existing unity is also 
at the same time deepened and extended both in reality and in desire, 
at least in so far as that love is developed which cannot be commanded 
and in which alone the truth can be seen and done. 

One of the difficulties here of course is that the forms of this 
apostolate of contact and co-operation are ambivalent and ambig- 
uous. It is possible to practise charity towards other Christians as 
a mere means of creating good-will, as a means of disposing them 
to think kindly of us and of our doctrines, as a means of influencing 
them to become Catholics. Personally I have no hesitation in saying 
that this motive and intention must in general in the case of practising 
Protestants be rigidly and clearly excluded. My reasons are as follows. 
In the first place we have the statement of Dr. Lucey, Bishop of Cork, 
in his recent Lenten pastoral to the effect that ecumenism though “‘it 
doesn’t entail a stay on convert-making”, “‘does mean that dialogue 
etc. shouldn’t be used as just a way of making converts”.’® From 
the immediate context it is clear that dialogue here means doctrinal 
discussions among theologians, but what is true of the meetings of 
theologians may surely, indeed must surely, be extended to the 
meetings and contacts of ordinary Christians which are also in their 
own way a dialogue in which we listen to and learn from each other. 
and express and deepen our existing unity. Moreover there is an 
“etc.” after “dialogue” in His Lordship’s statement. 

In the second place, as we saw at the beginning of this paper, 
there is nothing better calculated than this conversion motive to 
bring our ecumenism into disrepute and disfavour, to carry off 
like a harpy our infant ecumenical movement. To be nice to good 
Protestants in order ultimately to convert them is, it can be said 
without exaggeration, the surest way of hindering rather than ad- 
vancing the cause of Christian unity. In the third place such motiva- 

18 The Fold, March 1964, p. 15. 
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tion for kindness and charity towards other Christians means of 
course that it is the apostolate of conversions which is being exercised. 
But this, even if it did not run the risk of harming our general 
relations with them, can (in the case of practising Protestants) make 
no real, significant contribution to the world-side problem of Christ- 
ian disunity. It cannot bring the Churches as such together. No 
matter how many converts are made, the institutions, the Churches, 
are left doctrinally and structurally intact. The plurality of Churches 
remains and with it the whole scandal of Christian disunity. And 
even if the apostolate of conversions could succeed, it would, 
according to a recent statistical estimate, take over a thousand years, 
at least in England, to achieve its end;'® clearly the problem of 
Christian disunity calls for some other, more effective approach and 
solution. 

Fourthly, it can hardly be denied that in spiritual as well as in 
secular matters policy should be dictated by a long-term global 
view of things. For example, with regard to missions in the develop- 
ing, non-Christian countries, it is now generally recognized that the 
resources in men and money available for immediate, direct evangel- 
ization must be devoted rather to the implementation of the long- 
term policy of adaptation, of building-up a Church which will be 
truly Catholic and not an alien importation. It is not considered 
scandalous now to forgo the opportunity of converting more in- 
dividuals in favour of a long-term policy of establishing a “living, 
indigenous, self-sustaining Church”; indeed the scandal nowadays 
would be to forgo the latter in favour of the former, to emphasize 
the salvation of individuals and not the salvation of the distinctive 
ethnic-culture group to which they belong. With regard therefore 
to the problem of Christian disunity there can hardly be any doubt 
that here too (in the case of practising Protestants) the only desirable 
course to be pursued is the long-term policy of ecumenism and not 
the short-term policy of convert work. Even if individual convert 
work among practising Protestants could be an immediate notable 
success, there would be nothing scandalous in forgoing it, on the 
contrary it would seem desirable to forgo it in favour of the more 
fundamental, long-term, corporate, strictly ecumenical approach. 
And if in addition we take the global view and give a real assent to 
the tragic fact that in the world in which we live Christians are 
merely a small (29%) rapidly-dwindling minority whose impact 
therefore (even without the challenge of Communism, non-Christian 
religions such as Islam and of evolutionary humanism) must steadily 


1° Cf. The Catholic World, January 1964, p. 228. 
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decline, we cannot surely fail to see that there are far more important 
and rewarding tasks crying out for accomplishment than that 
however legitirnate task of trying to convert the good fervent 
Protestant Christian. 

Fifthly and lastly, if with regard to the nominal, non-practising 
Protestant the only effective apostolate is that of preaching the 
Gospel with a view to helping his conversion, it follows that the only 
outlet for ecumenism is with the believing, practising Christian. 
When therefore the Catholic Church in the next session of the Council 
solemnly commits itself to the principles and practice of ecumenism, 
our only way of obeying will be to renounce in general, in our 
relations with other Christians who believe and practise their 
religion, all desire and intention to secure their conversion. Either 
we practise ecumenism with the committed Christian or not at all. 

By way of conclusion we might compare and contrast the two 
distinct apostolates of conversion and ecumenism. In the former we 
are dealing with the problem of Christian disunity at the level of the 
individual according to a short-term policy; in the latter we are 
dealing with this problem at the level of the Churches according to 
a long-term policy. In the former we are changing others, making 
up what is wanting to their Christianity, enriching them in particular. 
In the latter we are changing ourselves, making up what is wanting 
to our Catholicity,”° enriching ourselves in particular. In the former 
we are dealing mainly with the lapsed, indifferent, non-practising 
Protestant, giving rather than receiving, teaching rather than learning, 
proposing to him directly or indirectly the Catholic faith as it now 
is and with all its confessional differences.” In the latter we are 
dealing with the committed, believing, practising Protestant, receiving 
as well as giving, learning (from his authentic insights) as well as 
teaching; by means of contact and co-operation, by common prayer, 
work and study, we are rediscovering, realizing and manifesting our 
existing unity and at the same time slowly and painfully growing 
together in love and truth towards the consummation of our unity 
according to God’s will. 


MICHAEL HuRLey, S.J. 

20 Cf. supra, pp. 16-17. 

*t As noted above this apostolate is also exercised in the case of sincere enquirers 
in search of truth who approach us for information and guidance. The following state- 
ment recently made by Cardinal Alfrink of Utrecht is relevant to the subject of this 
article: “‘To clarify the ecumenical situation and in order to promote a healthy develop- 
ment of church relations, I want to declare explicitly that, in accordance with Roman 
Catholic conviction, Christian unity will not be the result of a large number of individual 
conversions. Only in the common search for the Una Sancta by all churches which 
confess Christ can the lost unity of the Church be restored” (Ecumenical Press Service, 
30 April, 1964, p. 9). 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Alleged ‘‘Massive Obstacle’’ of the 
Syllogism in Demonstrating the Existence of 


God 


In chapter 3 of his volume in the “Faith and Fact Books” on The Basis 
of Belief Dom Illtyd Trethowan undertakes a kind of bulldozing operation 
to clear out of his way obstructions to his views concerning our knowledge 
of God. He maintains that we come to know God in a direct apprehension 
of Him, but an apprehension which is not simply intuitive because it is 
mediated by, and dependent on, a certain way of visualizing ourselves 
and the universe. Hence one of the “massive” obstacles (p. 63) he considers 
he has to clear completely from his path is the traditional idea, dear to all 
disciples of St. Thomas, that, as we have no apprehension of Him, God's 
existence needs to be demonstrated by a process of inference—an obstacle 
which he magnifies a hundredfold because he persistently understands 
a process of inference to be of its very nature a psychological process of 
reasoning syllogistically. On his view it is authentic Thomist teaching that 
we discover, and can only discover, God by our own mental activities of 
syllogistic reasoning. He assumes without question that, if the business of 
syllogizing is anything, it is (for the Thomist) a psychological process of 
thinking inferentially, and thus a psychological process of concluding or 
discovering beings hitherto unknown to us. It is, he considers, the one 
and only way to God a Thomist philosopher will accept as genuine. Dom 
Ilityd, however, considers that this teaching is erroneous for a profound 
reason given by Dr. Austin Farrer, on which he enlarges, namely that 
“God is not an instance of a type of being elsewhere experienced’’, so that, 
as “‘neither He nor the world’s relation to Him can be made the instance 
of a rule’’, it is impossible to demonstrate God’s existence by arguing from 
the world as an effect to God as an instance of what we call “‘a cause”’.! 

In this paper | want to say two things. First, that, on the one hand, 
Dom Illtyd is perfectly correct in protesting as he does against the view 
that the only way in which we can discover God’s existence is by a psycho- 
logical syllogistic process of reasoning, but that, on the other hand, he is 
seriously mistaken in his views about the nature of syllogistic inference, 
and indeed the whole nature of logical argumentation. Hence he gives the 
wrong reasons for his protests, and misunderstands the nature of the 
Thomist way to God by inference. Second, that his argument convicting 
any syllogistic demonstration, and by implication any form of inference, 
leading to the conclusion that God exists of petitio principii is invalid. 
Dom Illtyd seems to be labouring under two misconceptions, one about 
the nature of logic, and the other about the nature of the syllogism. It is 


1 A. Farrer, Finite and Infinite, pp. 4, 7. 
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not my purpose here to attack his own theory, but solely to argue that 
his main thrusts against the Thomist position, to which I feel myself 
committed, fail to demolish it. 


It is evident from the whole tenor of his book and his other writings 
on the subject that Dom Illtyd would define logic in the way, for example, 
that Father Joyce did at the beginning of his Principles of Logic, as ‘‘the 
science which directs the operations of the mind in the attainment of 
truth’. Like all those brought up, as it seems Dom Illtyd was, on the 
so-called “‘classical’’ Aristotelian tradition which came into existence in 
the sixteenth century, he assumes that logic deals with rules by which our 
mental processes must be guided and regulated if they are to lead us to 
the discovery and possession of truth. On this view the logician has to 
treat first of terms, then of propositions, and finally of syllogisms, because 
these correspond to the three mental processes of apprehending, conceiving 
and inferring respectively. The task of the logician is to establish the rules 
by which we ought to regulate these operations of the mind in its search 
for truth, and the rules of the syllogism tell us how we must order our 
reasoning processes to demonstrate truths we cannot apprehend intuitively. 

Now, if there is one thing on which we ought all to be in complete 
agreement today, it is that logic has taken on a new lease of life in recent 
years because logicians have come to recognize that this idea of the 
nature of their science is totally false. Logic has nothing whatever to do 
with psychology, so that it has nothing to do with regulating our mental 
processes of thinking. The syllogism does not lay down rules for our mental 
processes of syllogistic inference, for there is no such process to be regu- 
lated, and it is meaningless to talk of formal inference as though it were 
a mental process. Accordingly, there is no need-to be surprised, as Dom 
Ilityd seems to imagine we ought to be,® that syllogistic arguments for 
God’s existence convince scarcely anyone who is not already certain 
that God exists. Logicians today have returned to the ancient Aristotelian 
and the traditional medieval view of their science, which is that it treats 
solely of the abstract, formal laws of argument, not of psychological. 
processes of inference and reasoning; it deals with the correctness or 
validity of arguments, with logical axioms and theorems, and the con- 
struction of formalized systems. In other words, logic does not direct 
our mental operations of thinking and discovering; it only enables us to 
see what follows in the nature of the case from certain assumptions. The 
logician applies his theorems to the concrete world of things, not by 
showing how we ought to conduct our processes of thinking about them, 


2 Cf. I. M. Bochenski, O.P., A History of Formal Logic, The University of Notre 
Dame Press, part iv. 
3 Cf. The Meaning of Existence, pp. 125-6. 
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but by giving his symbols, or rather his variables, particular “‘values’’. 
Logic is indeed of the greatest ‘extrinsic’ service to us in our thinking 
about things, but it can neither direct nor shape the workings of our minds 
in their search for, and discovery of, truth.* 

This being the case, it follows that Dom Illtyd is correct in saying that 
no man has discovered God by means of an argument presented in 
syllogistic form, but he is mistaken in taking such arguments, as he does, 
and criticizing them as devoid of any value because they do not represent 
the psychological process or route by which men normally discover, or 
may be guided to discover, the existence of God. All a syllogistic argument 
can establish, and all its authors should be presumed to wish to establish, 
is something like the following: CCqrCCpqCpr (i.e. a formula for the 
syllogism in which C means “‘if . . . then’’; it reads: “If [if q, then r], and 
If [if p, then q], then, if p, then r’’); substituting “‘values” for the variables 
p, q and r, if q=effect, r—cause, and p=the universe, then, when we have 
substituted these “‘values”’ for the variables in the two premises, we must 
conclude that the universe has a cause. Quite obviously, this kind of 
demonstration has nothing to do with Dom Illtyd’s quest for God, and 
all he had to do to remove this “obstacle’”’ out of his way was to say so. 
What he ought to have studied at length, and criticized if necessary, was, 
not arguments for God’s existence presented syllogistically or by some 
other process of formal inference, but the assumption certain Thomist 
authors seem to make that such arguments are ideal psychological models 
which ought to regulate our processes of thinking and discovering that 
God exists. But as he makes the same assumption himself, Dom Illtyd 
could not very gracefully criticize it. 

Dom Illtyd’s special interest does not lie in the logical structure inherent 
in a metaphysical argument for God’s existence, but with the processes 
of thinking by which we may naturally and even easily (under certain 
conditions) discover the existent God and reach certitude about His Being. 
What he ought to have examined in detail in St. Thomas’s metaphysics 
was, not his arguments for God’s existence set out in logical form as 
demonstrations, but his psychology, for the real question at issue is 
whether or not St. Thomas’s kind of metaphysical psychology is com- 
patible with the theory Dom Illtyd advances about our direct apprehension 
of God. If Father Maréchal and his many disciples are correct,® I fail to 
see, provided we allow for certain “exaggerations” in his theory, that Dom 
Illtyd’s insistence on some kind of apprehension of God is completely 
incompatible with Aquinas’s psychology of the knowing mind. St. Thomas 
never considered Dom Illtyd’s psychological approach to God’s existence, 
which is decidedly a modern approach, nor was he as preoccupied with 
“apologetics”, as Dom Il!tyd professedly is, when he wrote the First Part 
of the Summa Theologica; if, then, Dom Illtyd will reflect on the differences 

* Cf. Mr. Brian Wicker’s interesting paper on ““Newman and Logic” in Cardina! 


Newman Studien, fiinfte folge, Niirnberg, Glock und Lutz, 1962. 
° Cf. The Basis of Belief, pp. 60-4. 
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between his ideas of the psychology of our thinking about God, and 
Aquinas’s idea of constructing a theology as a scientia, as a formal and 
coherent system, he will see how wide of the mark his criticisms of the 
Thomist inferential demonstrations of God’s existence are. Dom Illtyd 
can rest assured that it is not authentic Thomist teaching that we discover 
and can only discover God by our own mental activities of syllogistic 
reasoning, for there are no such processes of discovery. 


II 


But granted that | am correct so far, might it not be that a syllogistic, 
or any other, way of inferring God’s existence is invalid on purely logical 
grounds? Might it not be that, as Dom Illtyd argues, they necessarily 
commit the fallacy of petitio principii? 

Dom Illtyd argues that it is impossible to have anything in the conclusion 
of a syllogism which is not contained in the premises. Hence we can only 
conclude that God exists if, before actually reaching our conclusion, we 
somehow implicitly assume that He exists when we select our premises. 
Thus, for example, he takes the late Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s general 
argument which, for some mysterious reason, he considered summarized 
the lines of argument St. Thomas followed in each of his Five Ways: 


That which does not exist of itself can exist only by another, which is self- 


existent. Now ... there are beings . . . which do not exist of and by themselves. 
Ergo.® 


And he objects as follows: “if the principle of causality laid down in the 
first of these statements does not already include God’s causality, then 
God’s causality .. . cannot be found in the conclusion. If God’s causality 
is to appear in the conclusion of such a syllogism, the proposed movement 
of thought may be expressed most clearly as follows: If there exists a 
contingent being, there must necessarily exist a Necessary Being. But there 
does exist a contingent being; Ergo”’.’” But not even this improved expression 
of the argument helps the Thomist out of his difficulties, for Dom IIltyd 
objects once again that he cannot assert the major without knowing the 
truth of the minor premise. This means, of course, that we have not” 
really got two premises at all. “If in knowing that contingent beings exist 
we also know at the same time that they imply the existence of Necessary 
Being ... then there is nothing left to infer’’.® 

We find the same objection amplified in The Basis of Belief in a passage 
in which Dom Illtyd takes the example of a syllogism about whales to 
present his point (but in this case he says nothing about the minor premise 
or the conclusion being included in the major premise): 


® Cf. The Meaning of Existence, p. 130; The Basis of Belief, p. 46, and also p. 49. 
? The Meaning of Existence, p. 130; also pp. 127-8. 
8 Ibid., p. 131 (italics in the text). 
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If all mammals belong to the “*breathing-through-lungs” class and if the whale 
belongs to the class of mammals, then whales belong to the “‘breathing-through- 
lungs” class. If point A is within circle B and circle B is within circle C, then A 
falls within C. It should be clear that this sort of reasoning cannot produce God 
as its conclusion ... because God is not a member of any class. Nobody has 
yet produced for me a syllogism with premises which are acceptable to an 
agnostic and from which the conclusion “God exists” follows. A syllogism 
starting with “if contingent being exist, then God exists’, and going on with 
‘““but contingent beings do exist” seems quite unhelpful. In the first premise we 
ask someone to admit that God’s existence is implied by the world around us, 
which is just what we are supposed to be demonstrating. 

Either we are using “contingent’’ in a way which presupposes the desired 
answer or else it will be no good to us. The real state of affairs is that the person 
to whom we are talking doesn’t see that the world is a dependent one. How is he 
to be brought to see this? The syllogism is useful for organizing our experiences, 
for reaching conclusions which are on the same level as the experiences on which 
they depend. But what we need here is not a horizontal movement, but a vertical 
one. We have to exhibit a new dimension.® 


This links up with the following passage from The Meaning of Existence 
which it is useful to have before us: 


The proof of God’s existence, then, is both harder and easier than syllogistic 
proof. It is harder because it requires a vertical movement, a jump from the 
sphere of the relative to the Absolute. The conclusion does not force itself on one 
in the same way as syllogistic conclusions. It does not emerge as a mere extension 
of previous syllogistic conclusions, something on the same level. But it is easier 
than syllogistic proof because it presents itself to us in our own thinking. We can 
put up barricades against it, but it is always besieging us.'° 


| would like to point out first of all that this objection of petitio principii 
which represents Dom Illtyd’s all-out thrust to destroy the Thomist 
position, is on a par with the same objection as that which J. S. Mill used 
when trying to show that syllogistic reasoning cannot demonstrate a 
conclusion. If we turn up Mill’s System of Logic at Book II, Chapter 3, 
we read the following, and much else to the same effect: 


§1. It is universally allowed that a syllogism is vicious if there be anything 
more in the conclusion than was assumed in the premises. But this is, in fact, 
to say that nothing ever was, or can be, proved by a syllogism which was not 
known, or assumed to be known, before. .. . 

§2. It must be granted that in every syllogism, considered as an argument to 
prove the conclusion, there is a petitio principii. When we say, 

All men are mortal, 

Socrates is a man, 
therefore 

Socrates is mortal: 


® Pp. 45-6. 
1° P. 133 (italics in the text). 
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it is unanswerably urged by the adversaries of the syllogistic theory, that the 
proposition, Socrates is mortal, is presupposed in the more general assumption, 
All men are mortal: that we cannot be assured of the mortality of all men, unless 
we are already certain of the mortality of every individual man: that if it be still 
doubtful whether Socrates, or any other individual we choose to name, be mortal 
or not, the same degree of uncertainty must hang over the assertion, All men 
are mortal: that the general principle, instead of being given as evidence of the 
particular case, cannot itself be taken for true without exception, until every 
shadow of doubt which could affect any case comprised with it, is dispelled by 
evidence aliunde; and then what remains for the syllogism to prove? That, in 
short, no reasoning from generals to particulars can, as such, prove anything, 
since from a general principle we cannot infer any particulars, but those which 
the principle itself assumes as known. 


And again: 


§8. [footnote at end]: ““Whoever pronounces the words, All men are mortal, 
has affirmed that Socrates is mortal, though he may never have heard of Socrates; 
for since Socrates, whether known to be so or not, really is a man, he is included 
in the words, All men, and in every assertion of which they are the subject’. 


Like Mill, then, and for the same reason, Dom Illtyd rejects syllogistic 
inference, at least when it is employed to establish the existence of God. 
But does he agree with Mill in rejecting all syllogisms as demonstrations ? 
Like Mill, he has certain uses for them. Thus he says, in the passage quoted 
above from The Basis of Belief, that ‘the syllogism is useful for organizing 
our experiences, for reaching conclusions which are on the same level as 
the experiences on which they depend’’. And now we are in a maze. Does 
Dom Illtyd mean that syllogisms like those of Mill about Socrates being 
mortal, or his own about whales and circles, are valid because, as the 
conclusions are on the same level as the experiences (empirical observa- 
tions ?) on which they depend, they do not, for a reason not given, commit 
petitio principii, but that syllogisms leading to a metaphysical conclusion 
about all existent beings do commit petitio principii? Or does he mean that, 
as experience is always of the particular, syllogisms are registers of infer- 
ences from particulars to particulars we have already made, and short . 
formulae for making more? If he means the first, we can freely deny the 
distinction which he has not explained, for it is unknown to logic. The 
validity of inferences is not connected in any way with “‘levels” of exper- 
ience, and if Dom Illtyd considers it is, then is “‘the whale’ (as such) an 
object on the “‘level” of empirical observation? If he means the second, 
then, had he wished to go out of his way to declare himself a disciple of 
Mill’s Nominalism, he could scarcely have coined a better formula for 
the purpose. The statement that “the syllogism is useful for organizing 
our experiences” would have delighted Mill, but it would make ancient, 
medieval and modern logicians wince with pain. 

Logicians who defend the Aristotelian idea of the syllogism reply to 
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Mill’s “‘unanswerable”’ charge that, if the major premise of a syllogism is 
understood solely in extension, as an enumerative proposition, or as a 
mere aggregate of so many particular instances observed (like “‘all the 
kings of France’’), as Mill understood it (§3), then obviously it presupposes 
a knowledge of every particular that is to be “included in” the conclusion. 
Mill held that “‘the evidence for the conclusion is the same as the evidence 
for the major premise, so that either could be drawn immediately from 
the same data”’.™ His problem was, then, to decide how we could come 
to know and assert the universal major premise. ““His answer was that the 
major premise is obtained by the summation of particular instances, not 
all of which have been actually observed. From the observation of certain 
particular instances we infer a conclusion that includes both those that 
have been actually observed and those that have not”.!* Thus, “if in the 
proposition A// B is A, | mean not B as such is A, but that all the B’s are 
A, I must certainly have examined C (if that is one of them) before making 
the assertion; and therefore the major premise, A// B is A, rests (inter alia) 
on the present conclusion C is A’’."* Thus both Mill and Dom Illtyd, when 
he makes the charge of petitio principii, hold that the major premise is 
not a genuine universal, but merely an enumeration of a number of par- 
ticulars observed, and this is the reason why Mill insists that the mortality 
of Socrates, and Dom Illtyd insists that the causality of God, must be 
“included in” the major premises of the syllogisms they criticize if they 
are to “appear in” the conclusion. The very words Dom Illtyd uses in 
discussing syllogistic arguments for God’s existence, such as “if God's 
causality is to appear (or to be found) in the conclusion”, “‘this sort of 
reasoning cannot produce God in its conclusion’, the examples of the 
concept of whale being contained in the extension of the class of mammals, 
of smaller circles being within the larger circles, etc., and his attacks on 
the Thomist teaching concerning the necessity of certain metaphysical 
principles, notably that of causality, in arguing to God’s existence,™ 
show how close his idea of syllogistic reasoning is to that of J. S. Mill. 
It seems to me that Dom Illtyd must make up his mind as to whether he is 
going to reject all syllogisms as proofs or none. 

In reply to Dom Illtyd and J. S. Mill, then, we need but say that, if a 
universal proposition is understood to be not merely enumerative, but 
a proposition about all actual and possible members of a certain class 
because it tells us something of what is involved in their very nature or 
something about its meaning, the objection of petitio principii collapses, 
for Dom Illtyd can no longer play upon the words “included in”, “appear 
in’, “contained in’’ and “‘produce”’. If he tries to argue that, in the two 
major premises under consideration, Socrates is “‘included in” the words 


1S. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, third ed., p. 219. 

12S. Stebbing, loc. cit. 

13H. W. B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, second ed., p. 302. On Mill’s theory of 
the syllogism, cf. W. & M. Kneale, The Development of Logic, pp. 371-8. 
'* Cf. The Basis of Belief, pp. 44-5, 
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‘all men”, or God’s causality is “included in” the principle of causality, 
means that Socrates and God’s causality are “included in their meanings” 
then we reply that what he says is false.® It is false that whoever pro- 
nounces the words “all men are mortal’’, in order to tell us something 
about what it is to be a man in the present order of things, has said 
something which is true of Socrates or any other individual we might 
choose to name because they are contained in the meaning of these 
words. It is precisely because Socrates does not “appear in” the major 
that the minor premise is required to “produce” him. Similarly, the 
major premise of Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s general syllogism lays 
down a universal necessary metaphysical law telling us what we mean 
by the relationship of dependence on a cause affecting anything which 
is an effect—a relationship which holds good to the extent that a thing 
is an effect and no further. This principle, like other universal prin- 
ciples, can be known to be true without our having a knowledge of 
every particular instance of causality, or even every particular kind of 
causality. Hence we can know its truth without having to know beforehand, 
or even to assume, that God’s existence is “included in” the principle, 
even as I can know that “all men are mortal” before I witness the death 
of my friends still happily living. 

The Thomist view, then, is that, with this principle of causality in mind, 
it is possible for the metaphysician to show in what sense the universe 
is to be considered as an effect, and his argument consists in showing 
that the universe is a unique kind of effect in that it is contingent and 
dependent, not in this or that respect (as one thing is on another within 
the universe, e.g. as regards change, movement, or beginning in time, etc.), 
but in its very being and existence, and hence totally dependent, or an 
effect in a far more radical sense than we normally speak of things as being 
effects.!® If he can establish this, and thus supply the minor premise, it 
follows that the universe is the effect produced by a cause which is not 
itself of our universe but of another order of being. Our acknowledgment 
of God thus follows on our acknowledgment of our status as creatures, 
dependent in our very being, and I suggest that it is this very circumstance 
which makes the whole idea of Theistic argument traditional in Thomism 
repugnant to many modern agnostics, who, if they are humanists, abhor 
the idea of man being subject to any being higher than himself. As an 
apologist Dom Illtyd is trying to find another way round the difficulty. 
Good luck to him! There are surely as many ways to the discovery of 
God as there are to Rome, many of them due to God’s intervention in 
the events of a man’s life. Surely, the apprehension of God Dom Illtyd 
has in mind as specially “Augustinian” in character, follows on a grace 
of conversion and not a mere psychological way of seeing the world. 
Syllogisms may not lead men to God, but Dom Illtyd’s contention that 
the agnostic is in the right in rejecting any inferential argument to God’s 

* Cf. A. N. Prior, Formal Logic, second ed., p. 163, footnote 3. 

‘6 Cf. A. N. Prior, op. cit., pp. 110-2, on the structure of syllogisms in the “‘first figure’. 
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existence because it contains a petitio principii, and that we are in the wrong, 
making mischief with the mummified metaphysics we have dug out of a 
medieval mortuary, is unproven and based on serious errors in logic. 


A few loose ends remain to be tidied up before I conclude. Dom Illtyd 
holds that inferences cannot “produce” God in their conclusions because 
God is not a member of any class. But whoever established that inferences 
or syllogisms are only valid for arguments about individuals, species and 
genera, or about what is on the level of our ordinary experiences, apart, 
perhaps, from Mill and his disciples? Dom Illtyd offers us not a word 
beyond his own assertions to show that this is and must be the case. It 
just does not follow that, because (when “‘values”’ are substituted for their 
variables) syllogisms may be used to form arguments about things which 
are on the level of our ordinary experiences, we cannot substitute “‘values” 
which transcend the limits of any class—unless, of course, you subscribe 
to the view that syllogisms must always be understood as based on general 
or enumerative propositions as “‘values’’. Hence'l fail to see why an infer- 
ence about the being of a thing which is an effect should be incapable of 
opening up “‘a new dimension” and enable us to think horizontally as 
well as vertically, for such an inference would not be ‘“‘on the same level” 
as one about whales, circles and points, etc. But I would rather not press 
the point any further for | am not too sure what these spatial metaphors 
really mean in this context. Dom Illtyd’s “‘jump”’, which, I presume, is a 
high rather than a long one, is rather perplexing. These metaphors have a 
surface clarity, but I cannot see how they can be used with reference to 
God, Who is not on a different level, but of a different order of being, to 
ourselves. 

Dom Illtyd has made the most of Dr. Farrer’s timely corrective to 
certain rationalist arguments for the existence of God common enough 
amongst certain Catholic apologists. But I fail to see how it cuts against 
St. Thomas’s line of reasoning, and incidentally Dom Illtyd (as it seems 
to me) implicitly admits this, in an unguarded moment, when he objects 
to Canon Hawkins that no.-theists ““may accept causality in the world, 
but cannot be brought from this position by any logical means to accept 
a metaphysical cause, a cause of the world’’."” In other words, Dom Illtyd 
is now saying that the agnostic sees as clearly as he himself does that the 
crux of the argument for God’s existence lies in showing that God's 
causality is not univocal with any other form of causality we know from 
experience, and that therefore God is not to be treated as an instance of 
some rigid rule of physical causality. The Thomist considers that the cause 
of the entire beiag of the universe is not “just another instance of a rule 
or uniform pattern” of causality we experience repeatedly within the 
universe. God is a cause of a different kind and a cause who “operates” 

” Cf. The Basis of Belief, p. 48. 
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in a different way to any other. This objection of Dr. Farrer can only be 
used to include the Thomist metaphysical argument (as it is expounded, 
for example, by Canon Van Steenberghen) by someone who confuses the 
logical form of an inference, which is a rigid rule, and the “‘values”’ which 
may be substituted for its variables. The “‘values” that can be substituted 
for p, q and r are as varied and as contrasted as fountain-pens and the 
Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. The rigid logical form of a syllogism 
in no way destroys the differences in character of these “‘values”, nor 
does it force our thinking of them into “‘grooves’’, because an argument 
presented in logical form has nothing whatever to do with our psychological 
processes of thinking about different kinds of being. The objection arises 
from ascribing to the “values” characteristics peculiar to the logical form 
of an argument—another fruit of the “psychologism” of the decadent 
logic of the Renaissance period. 

Hence, despite Dom Illtyd’s queries,'* I still adhere to what I wrote in 
The Downside Review (January 1958), that we have natural, psychological 
and non-syllogistic ways of thinking about God, and I hold that it is the 
certainty we acquire from these ways of thinking that I try to justify when 
I turn metaphysician and reason to the existence of God in formal in- 
ferences and a number of syllogisms. Canon Van Steenberghen has 
provided some excellent examples of both in his recent book, Dieu Caché,’® 
and he is surely a more formidable adversary for Dom Illtyd to criticize 
than the late Father Garrigou-Lagrange, who was a rather uncritical 
reader of St. Thomas, open to criticism in some of his arguments. For 
examples of really penetrating studies of our personal ways of thinking 
we have but to look to what Newman called “‘illative’’ thinking, and to 
the famous dialectical reasoning of Hegel which Canon Grégoire has 
explained to us at length.2° We may indeed reject Hegel’s metaphysics, 
but its psychological foundations can scarcely be questioned today. The 
one point I do withdraw from what I wrote in my article, now that Dom 
Ilityd has queried it, is my suggestion that the idea of necessary being is 
“generated” by the idea of contingent being. Contingent beings are those 
which do not exist of themselves, or so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned, but only under the influence of another being or beings. There is 
only one other possible manner of existing, and that is existing of oneself 
and not thanks to the influence of any other being. This is the way in ° 
which a necessary being exists. Thus contingent and necessary being are 
opposed as contradictories, and the disjunction is complete: there is no 
third alternative. It is absurd to object that this immediate inference from 
the idea of contingent to the idea of necessary being involves making 
the greater emerge from the less.” | am not producing any new being 


18 Cf. op. cit., p. 59. 

1® Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 1961. 

*° Aux sources de la pensée de Marx: Hegel et Feuerbach (1947), and Etudes Hégél- 
iennes: les points capitaux du systéme (1958), Publications Universitaires de Louvain. 

21 Cf. The Basis of Belief, p. 59. 
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when I form my idea of necessary being, for, pace Dom Illtyd’s assertions 
to the contrary, I have no positive idea of what necessity of being is in 
itself (though I do know something about the being of a necessary being). 
I have never encountered a necessary being in my experience, and thus 
I have not a chance to form a positive idea of what it really is like to be 
necessary in one’s very being. 

EDWARD A. SILLEM 


The Problem of the Canon of Sacred Scripture 


In the discussion concerning how the canon of Sacred Scripture became 
known to the members of the Church two opinions are currently defended 
by Catholic theologians. One holds that the canon was known through 
positive divine revelation; the other holds that the content of the canon 
was reached as a theological conclusion, with no positive revelatory acts 
or act being antecedently necessary (at least universally)' in order that 
the magisterium of the Church make its infallible choice of the books 
belonging to Sacred Scripture. 

The first opinion is based on the following statement: The only objective 
and adequate criterion for knowing which works were inspired for the 
good of the Church is positive divine revelation of the nature of the books 
made to the Church and transmitted by apostolic (oral) tradition.2 Any 
other criterion is not of universal application. The second opinion starts 
from a consideration of the history of the canon, which shows that no 
universal accord was reached regarding the content of the canon before 
a comparatively late date.* Perhaps this view is also advanced because of 
the opinions of some scholars concerning the dating of some of the New 
Testament works, especially 2 Peter.‘ 


1 Cf. e.g., D. Stanley, “The Concept of Biblical Inspiration”, Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Catholic Theological Society of America (1955), 
pp. 84 f. 

* E.g., A. Barucq and H. Cazelles, “Les livres inspirés’’, in A. Robert-A. Feuillet, 
Introduction a la Bible, 1, 2nd ed., Paris 1959, pp. 52-54; also P. Benoit in P. Synave-P. 
Benoit, Prophecy and Inspiration, New York 1961, pp. 86-88. 

* Stanley, art. cit.; cf. also J. Murphy, ““Unwritten Traditions at Trent’, American 
Ecclesiastical Review, 146 (1962), pp. 262 f. 

* It is quite possible that the present scholarly discussions concerning 2 Peter will 
be radically affected by further consideration of Qumran and related material. Catholic 
authors commonly defend a date before 100 for the epistle; cf., e.g., E. Testa in Jntro- 
duzione al Nuovo Testamento, Brescia 1961, pp. 520 f. A. Wikenhauser, New Testament 
Introduction, New York 1958, p. 519, notes: ‘Protestant scholars date its composition 
to the second century, between 120 and 180 a.p. .. .”; yet G. H. Boobyer, “II Peter” 
in Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, Edinburgh 1962, p. 1031, appears hesitant. 
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When we consider the history of the formation of the canon, we may 
state the following :® 


1. Agreement in all of the local churches was not reached for at least 
four centuries.® 


2. For a time some books were considered as inspired and canonical 
in some of the churches, but were later rejected.’ 

3. The standards applied for defending the canonicity of various 
books were not in themselves sufficient to support the statements which 
were made; moreover, at times some of the standards were not correct, 
if their statement is taken literally.® 

It is claimed that these facts militate against any revelation of the 
content of the canon. If there had been any revelation of the canon, no 
such disagreement or, at the least, hesitancy could have existed. Hence, 
it is claimed, the enumeration of the books belonging to the canon is the 
result of the Church’s infallible choice.® 

In criticism of this view it may be asked what was the criterion used 
for determining the Church’s choice. Does not the Church in making this 
determination claim that the books originated in apostolic times? If the 
answer to this last is affirmative—as it seems it should be!°—is this not a 


5 For these observations I follow in great part K. Aland, The Problem of the New 
Testament Canon, London 1962, pp. 8-15; although his concern is primarily with the 
New Testament canon, his statements are open to a more general application. 

* Aland, op. cit., pp. 12 f., notes that in at least one Eastern writer the Apocalypse 
was still denied canonicity in the ninth century. In point of fact even after the Council 
of Florence Cajetan denied the canonicity of the deutero-canonical books of the Old 
Testament. I would hesitate to follow Y. Congar, “Inspiration des Ecritures et Apos- 
tolicité de l’Eglise”, Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 45 (1961), pp. 
40 f., in holding that the Council of Florence defined the canon, for the force of Florence’s 
decrees is open to question. However, there is no doubt about the pertinent decrees 
of Trent and Vatican I. 

7 “Inspired”’, “apostolic” and “canonical” (or their equivalents) were not equivalent 
terms in all of the churches in antiquity. Cf. K. Stendahl, ‘““‘The Apocalypse of John 
and the Epistles of Paul in the Muratorian Fragment’’, in W. Klassen and G. Snyder, 
Current Issues in New Testament Interpretation, New York 1962, pp. 239-245; N. A. 
Dahl, “The Particularity of the Pauline Epistles as a Problem in the Ancient Church”, 
Neotestamentica et Patristica, Leiden 1962, pp. 261-271. The Muratorian fragment’s 
emphasis on universalism was not mistaken, but it is not an evident criterion (contra 
Stendahl, p. 245), though patently, as every exegete knows, not everything in every 
epistle, for example, is of itself of universal application, something well stated by Dahl, 
art. cit., pp. 270 ff. 

* It is not to the point to enter here into modern scholarly views concerning the 
authorship of various books; however, it is well known that many of the traditional 
attributions are questioned. 

* Stanley, art. cit. 

1° Cf. the present writer’s ““The Vatican Council and Canonicity”, American Eccles- 
iastical Review, 142 (1960), pp. 183-188. It is not pertinent to discuss here certain modern 
ideas of what is meant by apostolic times. Suffice it to say that a view like that of K. 
Rahner, Inspiration in the Bible, New York 1961, seems to forget that at some definite 
time the Apostolic Church came to an end. This militates against the somewhat fluid 
notion of what is meant by the death of the last apostle in dogmatic statements. Cf. 
Rahner, op. cit., pp. 68-70. 
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criterion for the choice which the Church through its magisterium has 
made? If origin in apostolic times is a criterion, it could not be the only 
one used by the Church in making its infallible judgment; otherwise any 
Christian work produced during that period would pertain to the canon." 
From our present knowledge after the Councils of Trent and Vatican I 
this would be an absurdity. 

If one believes that the declaration of the content of the canon does not 
result merely from the infallible choice of the Church’s magisterium from 
the early Christian literature, how does one attempt to answer the diffi- 
culty which is found in the history of the formation of the canon? An 
attempt in this direction will be made here. 

First of all it may be noted that it is not necessary to hold that the 
catalogue of sacred books was revealed as such. Revelation could have 
been limited to the individual books taken individually. It would need 
to have been revealed that a book was inspired for the good of the Church 
universal. If this is correct, there is a correct understanding of the statement 
that the canon results from the infallible choice of the Church: in enumera- 
ting the books it made the judgment that each of them had been inspired 
for the good of the Church as a whole.” 

A further resolution of the problem demands an examination of the 
way or ways in which this body of revelation could have been given. 
Revelation is commonly defined as the manifestation made by God to 
man through locution properly so-called."* While it is admitted that 
revelation can be made in other ways—by miracles, by mighty acts, by 
infusion of knowledge—the treatment of the subject of revelation is 
limited entirely, or almost entirely, to that which was made in writing 
or in speech. But with what justice? Did not the fact that Jesus appeared 
to them bring about in the apostles the realization that Jesus was truly 
approved by the Father? Did they have to be told what was being revealed 
to them? Is it not sufficient (for knowing that a particular book was 
inspired) that a portion of the Church, members of one of the local 
churches," realized that the work was inspired, was of divine origin, and 
was destined not only for that local church but for the Church universal? 
This realization, which could have occurred either at the moment when 
the book or letter was first read or when reflection was made on it during 


1! The placing of the Didache before some of the Synoptic Gospels in point of origin 
is defended by J. P. Audet, La Didache: Instruction des Apotres, Paris 1958, pp. 187-210. 
It is not for me to oppose or to defend here this view. 

12 E.g., M. Nicolau, Sacrae Theologiae Summa, 1, 2nd ed., Madrid 1952, p. 93. 

13 Rahner, op. cit., pp. 65-68, speaks of what I would term a later realization, which 
I believe, must be admitted for the Church universal at a later, indeed post-apostolic, 
stage. This realization differs from that created in the individual parts of the Church at 
the appearance of the individual books or when they were the object of special reflection; 
this latter realization was revelatory, but the former was not. 

144 Even 2 and 3 John are not directed to individuals alone; the former is directed to 
the household of Electa; in the latter Gaius is to communicate the content of the 
apostle’s message to others, a message which could have been sent to the whole Church. 
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the apostolic era, was the revelatory act—the revelation being effected 
in the minds of the members of the local church by an internal movement 
of grace. 

There is no need to hold that all revelation was first transmitted through 
the apostles. First of all such a view is seemingly opposed to what St. 
Paul has to say about charisms (1 Cor. 12-14); “the utterance of wisdom’’, 
the “utterance of knowledge”, “‘prophecy” are not limited to the apostles 
or to those who develop logically what the apostles transmitted. Moreover 
if one admits—as one must—that Mark and Luke were truly authors of 
the Gospels ascribed to them, the theological nuance which each gives 
to his own work should be considered as part of the whole of revelation. 
Unless they merely parrotted the teaching of someone else who was an 
apostle, something apparently denied by Luke (Lk. 1:1-4), these men must 
be considered as organs for the transmission of revelation who gave some- 
thing original. Apostolicity must be a mark of Catholic teaching; yet 
seemingly all this requires is that the doctrine which is taught and believed 
be connected with and not opposed to the teaching given by the apostles.'® 

What has been proposed here certainly does not resolve the apologetic 
problem; neither does the opinion of those who hold that it was not the 
object of special revelation that a particular book was inspired, for they 
must still attempt to explain why the Church chose this book and not 
another one. If the view expounded here has any merit, it shows perhaps 
wherein the revelatory acts concerning the books contained in the canon 
at times took place. If this opinion has merit, it would support those who 


15 Interesting observations touching upon the question here considered are made by 
H. Schiirmann, “Evangelienschrift und Kirchliche Unterweisung. Die reprisentative 
Funktion der Schrift nach Lk. 1:1-4", Miscellanea Erfordiana, Leipzig 1962, pp. 48- 
73. I do not think that it is correct to state without further qualification that every 
Gospel “in besonders unmittelbarer Weise’ brings to us the Apostolic kerygma; 
rather, what we receive in each is a portion of the kerygma or an outline of it with 
reflection upon it found in the Apostolic Church. That quantitatively we do not have 
the whole of the Apostolic kerygma is quite obvious; cf. the present author’s “Reflec- 
tions on the Gospels”, Australasian Catholic Record, 40 (1963), pp. 331-333. J. H. Crehan, 
“The Fourfold Character of the Gospels”, The Gospels Reconsidered, Oxford 1960, 
pp. 36-46, showed that much early tradition proclaims that St. John, the author of 
the fourth Gospel, was responsible for the authorship of his own Gospel and the col- 
lection of the four canonical gospels into a single grouping. If this tradition be correct, 
one would have obviously direct apostolic witness to the worth of all of the Gospels. 

16 It would seem that Rahner, op. cit., passim, is more to the point in his insistence 
upon the role of the whole Church than is Y. Congar, art. cit., pp. 41 f., when he seem- 
ingly insists on a somewhat too narrow view of Apostolicity. It may be noted that the 
whole of the Church is the depository of faith; yet we are not certain of the correctness 
of our views until they are sanctioned by the magisterium. Hence in a theological 
inquiry it is necessary ultimately to find out what the magisterium says. 
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claim that something more than explicative oral tradition must be admitted 
in the total complexus of revelation." 

One difficulty which might be moved against it is that it leaves un- 
answered the question whether some books which were truly inspired for 
the good of the whole Church later failed to win recognition as such and 
find a place in the canon. Admittedly this is a difficulty in any opinion, 
given the history of the formation of the canon and given the fact that 
works written by apostles, or at least by an apostle, have apparently been 
lost.4* It would seem that the mind of the Tridentine Fathers was to leave 
open somewhat the question whether or not there were divinely-inspired 
books, such as possibly the missing epistle(s) to the Corinthians and the 
presumed epistle to the Laodiceans, which were not now extant but which 
could be later rediscovered. In general, however, they seem to have con- 
sidered their catalogue of sacred and inspired books as exhaustive. In 
accordance with the opinion here defended, the magisterium of the 
Church would have to be certain from the evidence at hand that the fact 
of their inspiration was established. In making a positive judgment of 
this kind it is always assisted by the Holy Ghost at least in the negative 
way of being prevented from falling into error. Whatever criteria were 
employed by the magisterium would be objectively valid and based on 
the revelatory act or acts of God in the past.'® 

JOHN J. O’ROURKE 


1? Cf. the present author’s “Marginal Notes to a Discussion on Scripture and Tradi- 
tion’, American Ecclesiastical Review, 149 (1963), pp. 229-232. Interesting for the noting 
of the weight attached to oral tradition in the immediately sub-apostolic Church are 





the conclusions of R. Heard, “The ‘Ap mone ta’ in Papias, Justin, and Irenaeus” 
and “Papias’ Quotations from the New Testament”, New Testament Studies 1 (1954- 
55), pp. 122-134. 


18 R. J. Foster, “Formation and History of the Canon”, A Catholic Commentary on 
Holy Scripture, Edinburgh 1953, pp. 20 f., makes some interesting remarks from 
another standpoint against the use of apostolicity in the narrow sense as a criterion of 
canonicity. 

18 A. Cotter, “Lost Books of the Bible?’’, Theological Studies, 6 (1945), pp. 206-228, 
argues that there cannot be any lost books. He does admit that some of the immediately 
post-Tridentine theologians and polemicists admitted the possibility, indeed for them 


the probability that certain inspired books were lost, e.g., Bellarmine and Bonfrére. 
This fact would seem to show that Trent did not define the absolute exclusiveness of 
the canon. Moreover, it is not quite to the point to say that part of revelation would 
have been lost if books that were inspired for the public good of the Church had been 
lost, for the question precisely concerns books of which we know the existence. Provided 
that the substance of the material contained in them came to the Church elsewhere or 
in another manner, nothing would have been lost. 
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A Note on Mariology 


In a work to which | shall refer later, Abbé Laurentin gives some 
statistics of Marian literature in the early fifties; it amounted to about a 
thousand titles a year, without counting articles of less than scientific 
quality. The years before and after the definition of the dogma of the 
Assumption were particularly prolific. The flow continues though at a 
slower rate. Now that the Council has reached the schema on Our Lady 
it may increase. Here are five books to illustrate present trends.! 

Miss Graef’s shorter book summarizes Catholic devotion and teaching 
about Our Lady through the ages. She prefaces it with a brief account 
of contemporary Biblical Theology on Mary, leaning a bit towards radical 
or advanced views. Her chapters on the great phases of doctrine and 
devotion, though compressed for reasons of space, are on the whole 
satisfactory. There will be differences on the question of proportion in 
such a work. But a place has been found for everything, major writings, 
movements and episodes. Miss Graef is good on one or other individual, 
for example on St. Ambrose and Scheeben. I would like more on the 
beginnings of modern Marian doctrine and devotion in the early nine- 
teenth century, after a time when both doctrine and devotion had sunk 
to the lowest point; something too on the role of the Belgians, led by 
Cardinal Mercier, in contemporary Mariology. 

The longer book has a fuller discussion of Mary in the Scriptures and 
brings the history down to the Reformation. In this book too the author 
reveals her individuality more fully. Her scholarship, considering she is 
a lay person and a woman, is most impressive. She generally has read 
the important monographs and deals confidently with the sources them- 
selves. Too confidently on one or other debated point in Biblical Theology, 
| would say. Thus she quotes Lyonnet on Xaipe kexaprtwpévn, a seminal 
essay undoubtedly, but omits his Le Récit de L’ Annonciation, which with 
no less expertise defends the traditional views on Our Lady’s knowledge 
and vow of virginity. Again Miss Graef will cite the “‘respectable”’ tradition 
favouring the interpretation of ““Woman what is that to me and thee”’ as 
a “deliberate rebuke’, but overlooks the overwhelming tradition which 
asserts that Mary knew on the day of the Annunciation that her son was 
God. She summarizes well present-day writing on Apocalypse XII. 

Miss Graef has the same problem of proportion in regard to the history 
that she had in the shorter work. It would be ungracious to quarrel, for 
her industry and desire for exactitude are everywhere evident. She puts 
truth before all else, even the halo of the saint or the doctor’s crown, and 


1 Hilda Graef, Devotion to the Blessed Virgin, Burns and Oates, 9/6; Hilda Graef, 
Mary: A History of Doctrine and Devotion, Sheed and Ward, 42/-; René Laurentin, 
La Question Mariale, Editions du Seuil; C. Bali¢, O.F.M. (editor), De Mariologia 
et Oecumenismo, Pontificia Academia Mariana Internationalis; E. L. Mascall and 
H. S. Box (editors), The Blessed Virgin Mary, Darton, Longman and Todd, 25s. 
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she does not spare a man like Bernardine of Siena. Did he write much 
like that one passage to which she gives prominence? His namesake 
Bernardine of Busti she castigates severely. His Mariale is certainly a 
strange production. On the early medieval writers she could have used 
Pere Barré’s pioneering research more fully. She might have given more 
space to Scotus, though her summary of his teaching is very well done 
and she knows her Balic. 

These are rather suggestions than criticisms. This is a work which makes 
available to English readers the results of contemporary European re- 
search and judgment and does so lucidly and, as far as one can see, 
reliably. Miss Graef’s earlier studies in Patrology stand her in good stead. 
When her work is completed with the second volume it will be most 
useful to students of Mariology; in scale and conception it will be unique 
in English. 

La Question Mariale by Abbé Laurentin has caused something of a 
stir in French journalism. He was interviewed about it by two papers.” 
His reputation as a Mariologist and commentator on the Council accounts 
for such interest. It is a reputation based on works of singular distinction, 
books in which a fastidious scholarship is allied to remarkable powers of 
intuition and synthesis. His doctorate thesis (at the Sorbonne too!) on 
“Marie, l’Eglise et le Sacerdoce” was an event in recent Catholic France; 
his study of Luke’s infancy gospel had a succés fou. And as a member of 
the French Mariological Society and contributor to collections and 
reviews he “‘keeps it up’’. His research on Lourdes almost marks an epoch. 
One opens this work then with keen expectation for he has here faced the 
problem of Mariology and Marian devotion as a cause of tension, almost 
of division, within the contemporary Church. 

The book falls into three distinct parts: historical, analytical, thera- 
peutic. He shows very clearly the genesis and characteristics of the Marian 
problem in the first part. In the second he considers the rival or opposing 
positions from the viewpoint of theory and piety. Then come his sugges- 
tions for a solution. His chapter on the ecumenical aspect is really a 
continuation or application of this proposal in the particular domain of 
inter-faith conflict or misunderstanding. 

There is some poignancy in this book, partly because it is coloured by 
the author’s personal experience, partly because one fears at times the 
embarrassment of seeing a great man lose his nerve. 

On the theoretical side Abbé Laurentin has some excellent things to 
say. He points the contrast very succinctly and lucidly between the oppos- 
ing camps. A Mariologist himself, he subjects the whole Mariological 
and Marian movement to rigorous criticism—its aims, motivation, 
methods, results. He does this, as | have said, principally by contrasting 
it with those who query its validity on the intellectual plane and resist 
further advance in devotion. He deals with all the objections that have 
been made from time to time, such as methodological deviation, undue 

? Informations Catholiques Internationales and France Catholique. 
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emphasis on the sensus fidelium, unjustified appeals to the magisterium. 
He takes the sensitive areas and shows how the ardent Mariologists want 
to push out the limits, to seek new honours for Our Lady and so on. Three 
or four times he counsels humility, which as everyone knows is an ex- 
tremely tendentious word in controversy! I have never seen it used save 
in one-way traffic; the present instance is no exception. 

Which enables me to make the central objection to the book. Apart 
from some very useful statistical data about books and meetings, it 
practically ignores the fact of Mary in the contemporary Church. It is 
really disturbing in this day of social surveys and empirical investigation 
to see Abbé Laurentin buttress a generalisation of the most serious import 
by a mere extract from a friend’s letter! His generalisation is mostly about 
France but has wider implication: that those who are actively campaigning 
for the Church are Christo-centric, while the Marian devotees are largely 
theorists, living in ivory towers. 

True, Abbé Laurentin has mentioned the Marian organizations, 
especially the Legion, but more as symptoms of a movement. He does 
not seem to appreciate their living reality in the Church. Worse still, he 
is silent on the Missions, where Marian ideology has been powerful—it is 
not only the great congresses of Lagos, Bombay and Saigon but the whole 
Christian motivation that has been affected. He is silent too on the Church 
of Silence. As far as I recall he does not mention Poland or allude to the 
significance of Czestochowa. Significantly there is practically nothing about 
the Immaculate Heart as a source of dynamism, verifiable in the empirical 
order, with its own distinguishing phenomena. 

When Abbé Laurentin wants a movement to set against the Marian 
movement why, instead of the liturgical and biblical movements which 
do not deal with a person, did he not take the movement about the Sacred 
Heart or, with all due proportion, about St. Thérése. Here he would have 
the same kind of phenomena which, as he alleges, disturb students of the 
Marian movement—badges, public acts of consecration, promises (yes 
indeed and who made them’), literature of uneven quality. He fails, too, 
to consider the distinctive type of Marian sanctity, to analyse just what 
sets apart those like Bernard, Grignion de Montfort and Bernadette, to 
analyse this scientifically. 

In one or other application of his remedy one might quarrel with bien, 
as when he tries to show that the magisterium must be interpreted by 
some use of “literary forms’, a delicate principle which we need not 
reject outright. The application of it here to Benedict XV’s oft-quoted 
phrase appears a bit risky. However, the main merit of the book is to 
suggest that differences will be resolved not by seeking a mere compromise 
middle way, but by what Jacques Maritain in a famous essay employed 
to resolve oppositions in Philosophy, a kind of higher synthesis, in which 
the true element of each side is preserved. The chapter on Mary and the 
ecumenical movement is suggestive, rendered incomplete by the slight 
attention to English-speaking Protestantism. Luther might have under- 
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stood it, not Cromwell. The author with his customary care throws light 
on the Eastern attitude to recent dogmas. 

All in all I feel that the great Mariologist will revise some of his views 
in a future work. Of his zeal, his pacific desire, and his dedication this 
book gives as much evidence as any other he has written. 

The large work De Mariologia et Oecumenismo is a collective product, 
sponsored by the Pontifical International Marian Academy and edited by 
its indefatigable president, Father Bali¢, O.F.M. The book appears in the 
customary format and runs to over 570 pages. The purpose is to throw the 
full light of scholarship on the meeting-point between the two movements 
named in the book’s title. Father Balic has assembled a very impressive 
list of contributors, some of them known over the years in works of this 
kind, Monsignor Philips, for instance, and Father Garcia Garcés, Father 
Roschini, others more recently come to the field, like Father Alexander 
Kerrigan, O.F.M., who writes one of the longest essays on the spiritual 
motherhood of Mary. 

Special aspects of Mariology that can draw us all together are dealt 
with, the Scriptures and Tradition, with special attention to the disputed 
texts or ideas. (It is interesting here to note the different interpretation 
given for “‘Woman what is that to me and to thee” from Miss Graef’s.) 
If there is little about the Church-Mary theme, which the Council has 
brought into such prominence, the reason is possibly that the same 
Academy has published the proceedings of the Lourdes Congress. Probably 
the most interesting sections are those which analyse the views of the 
Orthodox and the reformers. Father Stakemeier’s essay on the sixteenth- 
century European trio is a remarkably detailed piece of work. So is that 
of Father Brandenburg on contemporary Protestant thought. The whole 
book is dedicated to the Fathers of Vatican II and these sections surely 
must prove helpful to them. 

So will the others, that for instance by Monsignor Philips which studies 
the relationship between Mariology and Theology. One of the reasons 
adduced for the vote in favour of the Marian schema as a chapter in the 
Church schema last October was fear that Marian studies were moving 
out into unchartered, uncontrolled territory. And there is of course the 
text unus mediator (1 Tim. 2:5). This is the subject of a special essay by 
Father Miguens. Father Roschini, who will scarcely like Abbé Laurentin’s 
book, not all of it anyway, here stands four-square on the ground he has 
held all his active life. His two theses are: Christ without the Blessed 
Virgin can “neither be nor be understood” and Christianity without the 
Blessed Virgin can “‘neither be nor be understood”. Some of us will say 
amen with all our hearts; | can also imagine some of the separated brethren 
saying amen for the total honesty of this approach. Please God they will 
overcome the fear of Our Lady (especially after having looked again at 
their own origins as they are revealed here) but we shall not serve them by 
betraying our past or offending their intellect. We must try to get them 
more interested in Mary than in Mariology. I feel that I am only making 
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an elenchus. Indeed this book is essentially a quarry, one that ought to 
be used constantly. To end, let me note the contribution by Francis 
Willam on Newman’s Mariology, the collection of pontifical texts by 
Father Barauna, O.F.M., and the concluding essay by Father Balic 
himself on Mary and the Ecumenical Movement (it contains some history 
and some counsel for the future). 

How interesting it is to turn now to the concluding chapter in the 
Anglican symposium on Our Lady, consideration of which will end this 
note. This chapter shows that Protestants have become more sensitive 
to their division not only from Catholics but from the Orthodox over the 
Mother of God. However, the whole book has a note of sympathy with 
our beliefs that is most moving. Sympathy I should say weil informed by 
learning. Dr. Mascall, a well-known Anglican divine, who is joint editor 
(with H.S. Box), edited some years ago a symposium on Mary, Mother of 
God. He contributes the chapter on Theotokos to the present book. He 
writes easily on the Christological aspect of the dogma of Ephesus, and 
then goes on to deal with the problem of the Co-redemptress. Here he 
uses Laurentin’s historical essay on the subject—he is generally, in this 
and other published work, very appreciative of Catholic writing. Dr. 
Symonds in the first chapter of the book has some reservation on the 
question of mediation, but he can find a place for the Co-redemptress. 

There is, it would appear, a vast field awaiting research in seventeenth- 
century Catholic writing on Our Lady. How interesting then to see the 
resuits here set forth of some research into writings of Anglican divines 
of the same age. What did one of them treat of but the very question of 
Xaipe kexaprtapévn, so often debated by Catholic exegetes in our time. 
On certain fundamental positions this same preacher, Mark Frank, a 
Restoration divine, has some very Catholic things to say about Our Lady. 
So has the present-day writer of the study on him and his contemporaries, 
A. M. Allchin, Librarian of Pusey House, Oxford. 

So have most of the contributors to this most encouraging volume. It 
would not be necessary to refer the writer on Mary’s virginity, Austin 
Farrer of Keble College, to Father Spadafora’s excellent disquisition on 
fratres Domini in the Roman volume reviewed above. Dr. Farrer’s subtle 
arguments are very instructive, when one tries to see the approach that is . 
imposed on him by Anglicanism. On the Immaculate Conception and the 
Assumption H. S. Box is practically with us, though he does rank the 
Assumption as a “highly probable secondary truth”. The most important 
essay in the collection, however, is that in which Canon de Satge of 
Sheffield Cathedral boldly asks, in the name of dialogue and with both the 
Orthodox and Catholics in mind, for a reappraisal of the evangelical 
attitude to Our Lady and a radical re-examination of its presuppositions 
(that Marian devotion is non-biblical, a distortion of dogma, dangerous 
to religion, and in its genesis, a phenomenon of comparative religion—the 
quest for the mother-goddess—or of psychology). Resolutely he faces all 
four views and any Catholic interested in dialogue will find him helpful. 
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I must not forget the note by J. C. Stephenson of Walsingham on popular 
devotion to Our Lady. 

It is true that Anglicans and the particular group known as Anglo- 
Catholics are often nearer to us than other Protestants. Few will think 
they are this near. 

A complete note on Mariology should deal with the views of Karl 
Rahner, whose works are now beginning to appear in English, and with 
the seminal work of Semmelroth, also due to cross the Atlantic in English 
dress in the near future. The works noticed do however show a cross- 


section. 
MICHAEL O’CaARROLL, C.S.Sp. 
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HUMAN Acts: AN ESSAY IN THEIR MORAL EVALUATION. By Eric D’Arcy. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. xi+176. 
Price 25/-. 


It is curious that the subject of this book has attracted so little attention 
in the current revival of moral philosophy in the English-speaking world. 
The moral predicates, good, bad, right, wrong and so on, have been 
explored from every angle (one recalls the controversy between the right 
and the good that, a generation ago, threatened to polarize English moral 
writing); but on the subject of these moral predicates, the human act, 
Dr. D’Arcy has the field almost to himself. Scholastic moralists, of course, 
commonly begin with the treatise De actibus humanis. But, while it would 
be too much to say that Dr. D’Arcy is a scholastic who has adopted the 
manner of the Oxford philosophy, this book proves to be a transfer into 
the idiom of contemporary thought of a problem (rather a series of 
problems) found in the De actibus humanis of the manualists. It is, one 
hastens to add, a transposition wrought with great skill and is a work of 
great value. 


The problem is to examine “those aspects of an act which must be 
considered in passing judgment upon it” (p. ix) or, if one likes, the problem 
of the moral determinants. Bentham had raised the matter in his Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, from the utilitarian standpoint, and his treatment 
provides a framework for the discussion. But Bentham remains a marginal 
figure, a prompter in the wings suggesting the problems or pointing a 
contrast with other views that hold the stage. The book falls into two 
parts, the first and much the longer (pp. 1-129) on “‘Act and Circumstances” 
and the second (pp. 130-174) on “‘Motives’’. The first part begins with a 
long section (pp. I-71) on distinguishing between “‘act’’, “consequence” 
and “‘circumstance’’. It is not always possible to say with assurance what 
is done (the “‘object of the act”) and to separate it from the manner of its 
doing (the “‘circumstances”’). Is adultery properly described as fornication 
aggravated by the circumstance that one of the parties is married? Or 
must it be described as the unchaste freedom with another’s wife or hus- 
band? Or, again, how much of what is effected by my action—its con- 
sequences—requires to be included in any fair description of what I do? 
Take the case of a man who kills another. At one extreme it would be 
possible to argue that what was done was to tense the muscle of a fore- 
finger; that the forefinger happened to rest upon the trigger of a loaded 
and aimed firearm was merely circumstantial; and that the gunpowder 
exploded by the hammer sped the bullet into the brain of the victim 
causing his death was simply a series of consequences. This, clearly, will 
not do. But, at the other extreme, it is possible to include circumstances 
and consequences in the description of the act in a way quite as arbitrary 
—as Macbeth might describe his action, not as stabbing or killing Duncan, 
but as succeeding him on the throne; or as a therapeutic abortionist might 
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describe his action as that of saving the life of the mother. Between the 
extremes the truth lies, and Dr. D’Arcy’s investigation of it is subtle. 

The question: What are you doing? can obviously be answered in a 
variety of different ways, some appropriate to one situation others to 
another. The action of a man who refuses food might be dieting, hunger- 
striking, fasting, or performing a physiological experiment. But in a 
given situation there is usually one appropriate description of the 
act that is done; the description may, indeed, include what a narrow 
view would assign as “consequence” (we say: I switched on the light, 
not: I depressed the lever making the circuit so that current flowed in the 
resistant filament of the bulb making it glow!). We properly describe 
Macbeth’s action as “killing Duncan”; not wounding with a dagger (with 
the consequence that Duncan died). Yet we cannot stretch our description 
to denote consequences that would conceal the nature of the act itself. 
In fact the “rich and flexible vocabulary of case-terms”’ available in moral 
discourse, terms like killing, maiming, torturing, deceiving, etc., are a 
guide; the moral evaluation of the act they contain must not be obscured 
if our description of what is done is to be adequate. The moral evaluation 
must, of course, be justified—it must be shown that stealing is wrong— 
and the justification may vary from one moralist to another; but the 
stealing may not fairly be described as the redistribution of incomes to 
benefit the less well-off. 

This jejune summary must suffice as a sample of Dr. D’Arcy’s approach. 
And only the barest indication can be given of the riches of the rest of 
his book. Whether he is discussing the special problems presented by 
acts of omission (pp. 40-57), the ambiguities of the pairs “intentional- 
unintentional”, “‘voluntary-involuntary” (pp. 99-103), or the “asymmetry 
of good and bad actions with regard to intentionality . . . the presence of 
Intentionality and Consciousness is not a necessary condition for an 
agent’s being blamed for a bad act; but it is a necessary condition for his 
being credited with a good one” (p. 129), he is invariably convincing. 
The section on “The Classification of Circumstances” (pp. 72-92) is 
particularly attractive; the Qualifying (or Disqualifying), Specifying and 
Quantifying Circumstances, with their sub-classes, make a system that 
contrasts agreeably with the random lists one is sometimes given. D’Arcy 
as usual begins with a suggestion of Bentham’s (which, in this case, he 
replaces with an improved “alternative arrangement’’); scholastic moral- 
ists have, perhaps, made too much of the jingle quis, quid, ubi, quibus 
auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando which they got from Cicero and the Roman 
rhetoricians and could refer to Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics (Ill, 1; 
IIlla, 1-24). 

The second and shorter part of the book, on “Motives”, gives the 
author an opportunity of looking at some of the problems of human acts 
from a point of view more appealing to English contemporary moralists, 
that of the logic of moral statements. Indeed, at one stage, we are offered 
Bentham’s view of the nature of motive-statements, a criticism of Bentham 
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based upon Ryle, Nowell-Smith’s criticism of Ryle and D’Arcy’s own 
criticism of Nowell-Smith (pp. 146-151). This can make for difficult 
exposition; but difficulty is not necessarily a fault. 

This book has its faults—what book has not? The illustrations may be 
vivid, but their very multiplicity can be distracting; and one sometimes 
has the impression that there is more to be said than can be said by way 
of nervous dissection of hypothetical moral situations. And the argument 
is sometimes so divided and sub-divided as almost to convince the reader 
that he is opening a series of Chinese puzzle-boxes, each containing a 
smaller box! But, allowance being made for the purpose Dr. D’Arcy has 
set himself, these are very minor blemishes. They should be set beside 
the not inconsiderable advantage of finding so much of the sound sense 
of the treatise De actibus humanis freed of the dead hand of the manualist 
and appearing in the manner and under the imprint of Oxford. It were 
greatly to be regretted if scholastic moralists should neglect this challenge. 


M. B. CROWE 


JosePH, SON OF Davip. By Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. Dublin, Gill and 
Son, 1963. Pp. xi+224. Price 25/-. 


About fifteen years ago Father O’Carroll wrote a book on St. Joseph, 
The King Uncrowned. Since then, he writes, he had the opportunity of 
making a more extensive study of the literature on the saint; he also 
visited the Holy Land. He felt it a duty to rewrite the book in the light of 
his experiences, and the result is the present work. 

Joseph, Son of David contains two chapters of general introduction, 
thirteen chapters more or less historical or biographical (with quite a bit 
of theology interwoven), and eight chapters more explicitly theological. 
An appendix of thirty pages contains papal documents on St. Joseph from 
Pius 1X through John. The book concludes with a select bibliography, 
but no index. 

For a general reader, even a priest, who has little knowledge of the 
history and theology of St. Joseph, this book serves as an excellent in- 
troduction. It is, indeed, a welcome addition to the popular literature on . 
St. Joseph. To one who is acquainted with Josephology, however, the 
book will not offer anything new. Since this is a technical journal, | 
should like to present a few instances in which it will perhaps prove 
disappointing to some. 

Item: despite the preponderance of authorities and evidence that St. 
Joseph was about the same age as Mary when they were married, the 
author seems reluctant to accept it, and he apparently holds that St. 
Joseph was between 30 and 45 years of age at that time (p. 35). Item: in 
the historical chapters, Father O’Carroll seems to rely heavily on O’Shea 
and Daniel-Rops, who are not always reliable historians; the latter, 
especially, uncritically accepted the apocryphal works when writing about 
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Mary and Joseph. Item: it does not seem clear in the Gospels that to 
Joseph “it was not an archangel that appeared but an angel” (p. 59). 

Item: it is certainly a defect in a book such as this to bring up the 
problem of the true marriage of Mary and Joseph and their mutual vow 
of virginity, and then neglect to solve the problem of reconciling the vow 
and the valid marriage on the ground that it is a fine point for the pro- 
fessional theologians (p. 68). St. Thomas Aquinas solved it quite satis- 
factorily (S. Th., 111, 28, 4), in a way that the average Christian can under- 
stand; may I add that I know this from personal experience, for I have 
lectured on this to clergy, religious and laity, and all found it most reason- 
able. Item: any discussion of St. Joseph as a “teacher of Jesus’’ must be 
very carefully worded. How can The Truth learn from men? Not by 
acquired knowledge, it seems, but only by experimental knowledge. This 
has been well explained by Father Filas, whom Father O’Carroll cites 
frequently in other parts of the book, but unhappily he does not follow 
Father Filas’s theological precision in this most important area. 

Item: Father O’Carroll’s discussion of the possibility of St. Joseph’s 
bodily assumption into heaven is well done, but there could have been 
added the authority of a statement from a homily of Pope John XXIII 
(A.A.S., 52 (1960), pp. 455-6). Item: in treating the problem of whether 
Joseph is above the angels in dignity, greater stress should be placed on 
the words in the encyclical of Leo XIII (on p. 165) that Joseph is, with 
Mary, “far above all created natures”. Item: the treatment of the possibility 
of St. Joseph’s being immaculately conceived is also nicely done, bringing 
out the ambiguity of the words of the definition of Pius IX; perhaps in a 
later edition this section could be strengthened by a summary of the 
arguments of Father Roland Gauthier, C.S.C., in Cahiers de Josephologie, 
1954, especially p. 177, where it is shown that Mary alone had no sin 
whatsoever. Finally, it seems too much at the present time to say that 
“theologians are agreed that to St. Joseph the faithful are obliged to give 
a form of cult which is named Protodulia” (p. 183). 

Father O’Carroll is to be commended, among other things, for bringing 
out that the marriage of Mary and Joseph was most likely arranged by 
their parents (p. 36), for this should give new meaning to the word usually 
translated espoused; | would suggest instead who had been given in marriage, 
thus abstracting from any reference to time. 

James J. Davis, O.P. 


TWELFTH-CENTURY DECRETAL COLLECTIONS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE IN 
ENGLISH History. By Charles Duggan. University of London His- 
torical Studies, London, 1963. Price 45/-. 


This book deals with the origins of the twelfth-century decretal collec- 
tions, particularly the English ones, and its theme is the significance, both 
legal and historical, of these compilations. 
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The book opens with a brilliantly clear statement of the nature of later 
medieval canon law and its development out of the Jus Antiquum, and 
of the subtle change in the meaning and use of decretal law in the twelfth 
century. Of very great importance is the development in the technical 
structure of decretal collections and it is in this technical evolution that 
the author finds the root of some current false interpretations of history. 
It must be stressed that these are in no sense official collections and that 
they were drawn up for specific and often local reasons; a universal 
significance cannot therefore easily be predicated of them. Thus, for 
example, from the extant collections no safe general conclusions can be 
deduced regarding the number, destination or subject matter of the 
totality of decretals issued by the Popes in the twelfth century. 

The longest chapter deals with the “‘substance, structure and inter- 
connexions of all extant English primitive collections’ and seeks to 
determine from them “‘the interests, motives and objectives of the English 
canon lawyers” of the twelfth century. The author bases his work on the 
pioneer studies by Kuttner, Rathbone, Mary Cheney, Holtzmann and 
others, but his thorough and painstaking analysis of the mass of manu- 
script material adds appreciably to our understanding of the origin and 
interdependence of the English collections, and of their relationship to 
the later continental compilations. 

The last chapter, “The Importance of the Decretal Investigation in 
English History” has probably the widest implications for the study of 
history. It is here in particular that Dr. Duggan’s scientific knowledge of 
the history of decretal codification enables him to make significant 
modifications on the lines of interpretation of both Maitland and Zachary 
Brooke. 

The appendices contain model analytical and comparative tables of 
selected manuscript sources of English decretal compilations. There are 
as well a number of plates which illustrate the main lines in the technical 
growth of the English primitive collections. 

The keynote of this book is clarity. The author has made use of all 
the relevant secondary material and has moulded the contributions of the 
specialists into a meaningful whole. Dr. Duggan’s book is an excellent 
addition to studies in a field where English scholarship has often lagged . 
behind its continental counterpart. 


MAuvRICE P. SHEEHY 


IM DiENSTE Des RECHTES IN KIRCHE UND Staat. Wien, Verlag Herder, 
1963. Pp. 363. 


The variety of contributions which go to the making of this large 
volume excludes the possibility of an adequate review. It is a Festschrift 
offered to Monsignor Franz Arnold who can look back to a long associa- 
tion with the University of Vienna which he adorned as Professor of 
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Canon Law and later as Rector. A brilliant team of scholars has come 
together to pay him this magnificent tribute on the attainment of his 
seventieth birthday. A fitting celebration for a career that was not exclus- 
ively academic but can mark up successful pastoral work accomplished 
on the credit side. While there is, naturally, a marked legal slant in all 
the contributions, the interests range widely. One of the most interesting, 
for example, that of Dr. Merzbacher of Innsbruck, traces the medieval 
condemnations fulminated against the tournament and against bull- 
fighting. Apart from the risk of life involved in jousting, the enormous 
expense of the sport and the slaughter of horses proved a serious obstacle 
to the carrying out of the Crusades. Professor Trummer of Graz gives an 
interesting exposition of the dispute between the schools of Bologna and 
Paris about the constitutive element of marriage. One aspect which 
emerges from these discussions is that the nature of the sacrament is 
determined by the symbolism, an aspect restored to honour in recent times 
by Abbot Vonier. The argumentation of the canonists gives a valuable 
insight into the sacramental theology of St. Thomas. Other contributions 
are of purely historical interest such as the administration of the schools 
in Austria under the Nazi regime, or are of local rather than universal 
concern. Into this second category comes the exercise of episcopal control 
over the Faculties of Theology in the State universities. 

The whole work treats of personal rights or rather of the rights of 
Christians in the secular sphere, the relations between Church and State, 
and procedural questions relevant to the fourth book of the Code of 
Canon Law. These last are mainly concerned with the conduct of marriage 
cases. In this section, Dr. Inge Gampl is rather critical of the use of the 
Petrine Privilege in favour of conjuncti who show an insufficient apprecia- 
tion of the stability attached to the bond of marriage. Father Oesterle’s 
analysis of the divergent judgments found among medical experts as 
to whether a marriage has or has not been consummated, will come as a 
revelation to most readers and should be helpful to whoever may be called 
to participate in the informative process through which the fact is estab- 
lished. His citation from an article in the Diritto Ecclesiastico shows us 
some of the difficulties of appellate courts when they come to assess the 
evidence. The Latin is sometimes atrocious, and often inexact and am- 
biguous. Perhaps the curial officials working at the lower levels might 
derive some profit from these amusing examples. Such shortcomings 
justify the contribution of Dr. Dordett, President of the Metropolitan 
Court of the Archdiocese of Vienna, on the evaluation of evidence, 
particularly of confessions of the parties in the suit. 

The social teaching of the Church naturally comes up for consideration 
as the convivenza of Church and State has become a topical question. 
Professor Grundmann of Munich resurrects the debate as formulated in 
Lutheran societies and gives an up-to-date account of recent scholarship. 
His conduct of the investigation shows a mastery of historical technique. 
Dr. Shambeck presents us with a good summary of papal teaching on 
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personal rights in relation to the authority of the State. This supplies a 
necessary corrective of the view that Mater et Magistra attenuates the 
earlier teaching on the corporative organisation of society and the role 
of intermediate bodies as protectors of the individual against the expanding 
authority of the central power in the domain of social welfare. 

These few comments should suffice to show the wide range of the volume 
under review; we are given an assemblage of historical and practical 
studies that touch on a vital modern problem with which the Second 
Vatican Council is now engaged; it is the comportment of the Church in 
the midst of a secular society moulded by the forces of history and en- 
dowed with its own particular dynamisms. 


P. McKevitt 


Is THE CHRISTIAN GOD-CONCEPTION PHILOSOPHICALLY INFERIOR? By H. 
G. Hubbeling, Th.D., Ph.M. Assen, Van Gorcum, 1963. Pp. vii+-53. 


In the first part of this essay—an introduction (pp. 7-11)—the rather 
incomplete title is given precision. The question is whether the conception 
of God in theism is inferior to the conception of God in pantheism. 
Atheism and positivism are not considered and the essay is philosophical, 
not theological. 

The second part treats of pantheism (pp. 11-23). Its divisions are logical 
pantheism (Spinoza, Hegel), naturalistic pantheism (Goethe), mystical 
pantheism (Indian philosophers and Plotinus), existential pantheism (as 
a tendency in Jaspers and Heidegger). “‘Man in his situation is always the 
starting-point of a philosophical treatise of God, whether the author is 
conscious of it or not” (p. 22). Pantheism comes either from a denying 
to God of human qualities (intellectual self-consciousness) or ascribing 
them to God univocally, that is, making God situational. Pantheism 
neglects analogy; theism uses it. 

The third part treats of theism (pp. 23-53). The starting point again 
is “man in his situation”. This phrase may seem to be an echo of Heidegger. 
For the author, however, it is equivalent to the cogito of Descartes. ““We 
prefer a philosophical theology that also emphasises the human ego as 
a starting-point to those that take the human ego as centre or norm or take 
their starting-point in being in general. Thus we prefer Augustinian- 
Cartesian philosophy to German Idealism or Aristotelian scholasticism” 
(p. 38). An original analysis of self-consciousness leads the author from 
the limited human ego to the concept of an infinite self-conscious being 
and to the superiority of the “ego structure’’ of theism over the “‘neutrum 
structure”’ of pantheism. 

The essay is too concise for beginners or for the general reader. It 
presupposes a knowledge of contemporary philosophy in Germany and 
the Netherlands. It could be read with profit by the specialist who will 
as a rule be attracted by precise problems and original arguments. It 
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serves as a reminder that Descartes is not without a certain actuality. 
Finally, it makes an interesting contrast to the Bishop of Woolwich’s 
Honest to God. 

MAUvRICE CurTIN, C.S.Sp. 


STUDIES IN PASTORAL LiTuRGY. Volume II. Edited by Vincent Ryan, O.S.B. 
The Furrow Trust, Gill & Son, Dublin, 1963. Pp. 315+-viii. Price 16/-. 


The Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy which has just been promul- 
gated by the Council touches the nerve of the liturgical problem when it 
says: “Yet it would be futile to entertain any hopes of realizing this (full 
and active participation by all the people) unless the pastors themselves, 
in the first place, become thoroughly imbued with the spirit and power of 
the liturgy, and undertake to give instruction about it. A prime need, 
therefore, is some reflection upon the liturgical instruction of the clergy. 
Wherefore the sacred Council has decided to enact as follows” (ch. 1, 
no. 14). We have a good deal to do here in Ireland, especially in our 
centres of clerical and religious formation, if we are to measure up to 
the ambitious and challenging programme that follows. The temptation 
to hitch our “‘coach-and-four”’ and drive blithely through these new laws 
will have to be faced and conquered. Perhaps it will encourage us to recall 
that the work of liturgical education is already under way among us, on 
a small but highly successful scale. The annual Liturgical Congress at 
Glenstal is undoubtedly the event of the year in Irish liturgical studies. 
Not that much study is ever done at a congress; but incentive is generated 
and material for study is provided. Studies in Pastoral Liturgy records 
the papers read at three of the Glenstal congresses. The subjects studied 
are “The Church and the Sick’’, “‘Participating in the Mass’’, and “Our 
Churches (The Liturgy and Church Architecture)”. The quality of the 
papers is uniformly good and the contents are well balanced. 

It is not in any narrow spirit of chauvinism that one welcomes the Irish 
flavour of the book. Nor is it as a sop to that desperate insularity that 
can be found among us, which would practically ban the liturgical move- 
ment from our sacred shores as a “foreign’’ concoction. Quite different 
from this uncatholic reluctance to learn from the Church in other lands 
is the fact that, if the liturgy is to be made available to the people it must 
take full account of who and what the people are; it must respect their 
capacities, formation and traditional patterns of devotion. Active par- 
ticipation of the faithful is only a heady slogan unless the faithful are 
recognized to be men and women of Crumlin, Cork or Carraroe. The 
distinctive quality of Irish Catholicism is respected in Studies in Pastoral 
Liturgy. There is a patient confrontation between our native attitudes— 
in all their strength and weakness—and the intrinsic requirements of the 
liturgy. Take, for instance, Part Two of the book, which deals with “‘Par- 
ticipating in the Mass”. It has three fine theological papers. The basic 
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notion of the liturgical assembly is expounded by Father Charles Davis 
in “The Mass as the Assembly of Christians”. Dom Placid Murray sets 
out the teaching of the magisterium from Mediator Dei and the 1958 
Instructio under the title “Principles of Participation’. Father A.-M. 
Roguet, a member of the conciliar commission, adds a theological devel- 
opment in “Participation in the Mass: Theological Principles”. Three 
more specifically liturgical papers show how the theological principles of 
participation are embodied in the texts, actions and chants of the actual 
liturgy. Dom Placid Murray offers an admirable textual “Study of the 
Secrets of the Missal”; Father Patrick Muldoon explains “‘The Pastoral 
Significance of the New Code of Rubrics”; and Father Kieran O’Gorman 
writes on “‘Participation in the Mass by Song’’. The remaining papers are 
a confrontation between these essential principles and requirements of 
the liturgy and the Irish scene. Most Rev. Dr. Conway has an authoritative 
paper on “The Mass and the People in Irish Parishes”. Practical possi- 
bilities on various levels are discussed by Father Michael Tynan, ‘‘Par- 
ticipating in the Mass at School’’, Father Charles Agnew, ‘Participating 
in the Mass in Secondary Schools”, and Father John Piert, ‘“‘Vernacular 
Hymns at Low Mass”’. The section is rounded off by a thorough biblio- 
graphy of reasonably accessible books, which has been compiled by the 
editor, Dom Vincent Ryan. 

The same fine balance between liturgical theory and practice, between 
the universal and the local, is maintained in the other two parts of the 
book. The programme of the Council for the liturgical education of the 
clergy and the people is well served by sincere, realistic studies of this sort. 

LiaM G. WALSH, O.P. 


VOCATION ET LIBERTE. By M. Bellet. Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges. Pp. 
238. Price 120 FB. 


The word “vocation” usually calls to mind the priesthood or the 
religious life, and a rough definition would be something like: A divine 
call to a way of life apart from the ordinary Christian one and character- 
ized by stability”. It would be a fair indication of the aim and scope of 
Father Bellet’s book to say that he writes of vocation from a diametrically 
opposed angle. His concern is the vocation which is that of the ordinary 
Christian living in the world and which incarnates itself in a profession, 
a job, or even in the effort to find oneself in a changing world, and which 
allows for passing from one profession or job to another. It is one of the 
great merits of his book to remind us that there is a divine plan for every 
life, a plan which covers its most minute details and which, being a word 
of God, is an effective call to its execution in concrete circumstances of 
time and place. 

He distinguishes four stages in the development of a vocation while, 
at the same time, fully recognizing that they may overlap considerably. 
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They are: (a) the stage of discovery, with its global appreciation of a 
divine call and a way of life in which to answer it and realize one’s poten- 
tialities; (b) the stage of crisis, fundamentally the rebellion of the ego 
against the fact of being “‘called” (hence, the question of liberty in its 
relation to vocation); (c) the election, or choice, in which the call is 
accepted and the way of life entered on; (d) the accomplishment or working 
out of the election. 

Father Bellet has given us a work of no ordinary significance. One 
cannot but regret that he did not make it more readable. His style is arid 
and condensed (Vocation et Liberté appears to be, in substance, a thesis 
in Philosophy prepared under the direction of M. Jean Guitton). More 
well-chosen concrete examples would have made the thought clearer. 
Remaining, as he was obliged to do, on the philosophical level, Father 
Bellet makes heavy going of problems that theology could have simplified. 
And, to mention one more point, his facility in finding flaws in the attitudes 
normal humans adopt at every stage in the growth of their vocation makes 
the progress of his thought a zig-zag through a maze of ways that lead to 
God and ways that turn back on self. 

The defects of this book, and they are many, are mainly defects of 
presentation. It deserves, and demands, careful reading for the sake of 
its content. If only Father Bellet could rewrite it from a more theological 
angle and with more examples, it would be a unique contribution to the 
problem of how to live for God without leaving the world. 

B. KELLy, C.S.Sp. 


PRIERES ANCIENNES DE L’OCCIDENT A LA MERE DU SAUVEUR. By H. Barré. 
Lethielleux, Paris. Pp. x +360. Price 39 NF. 


In 1874 Léon Gautier brought out a collection of prayers to the Blessed 
Virgin drawn from medieval manuscripts, the Liturgy, and the writings 
of the Fathers. Though remarkable as a pioneering effort, it was not free 
from defects, among them being that it gave the prayers in a very free 
French translation rather than in their original form. Since then much 
work has been done in the same field by such qualified researchers as 
Dom André Wilmart and Dom Jean Leclercq and the time had come to 
gather the fruit of their labours within two covers. This Father Barré 
does. His work offers us a very complete treatment of the prose prayers 
of the West to Our Lady which have come down to us from the period 
beginning with the middle of the eighth century and ending with the death 
of St. Anselm (A.D. 1109). He has visited or been in contact with no fewer 
than 84 libraries and refers to more than 400 manuscripts. Though France 
is particularly well represented, it has been Father Barré’s aim to do 
justice to the contributions of Celtic, Germanic and Italian origin also. 
As a hors d’oeuvre he offers us an interesting account of four prayers to 
Our Lady which probably originated at Kiev. 
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Altogether he has traced 75 different prayers of private devotion to 
Our Lady—an impressive total if compared with the number usually 
found in our present-day prayer books. For each prayer he gives the full 
manuscript tradition (beginning with the place of origin and indicating 
successive phases and modifications), and draws the reader’s attention 
also to points of theological interest. 

There are six indexes, including a Vocabulaire Marial, which serves as 
a most valuable complement to the General Index. 


B. KeLty, C.S.Sp. 


PRAYING FOR Unity. A Handbook of studies, meditations and prayers. 
Edited by Michael Hurley, S.J. The Furrow Trust and Gill & Son, 
Dublin. Pp. 240. Price 7/6. 


Conservative minds may believe that Ireland will be the last country 
in the world to undertake the ecumenical dialogue. Nevertheless all must 
admit that at the present time the dialogue is a lawful theological view- 
point, and that after the next session of the Vatican Council it may well 
be the only one. To prepare minds for such an eventuality is being realistic, 
however intractable the problem itself may appear in view of the history 
of Ireland. 

Praying for Unity is not yet dialogue. But it is at least a start, and a most 
auspicious one. It has a foreword from the Bishop of Down and Connor, 
along with introductory messages from the Church of Ireland Archbishop 
of Dublin, from the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland, and from the President of the Methodist Church 
in Ireland. The studies of the various aspects of the problem are particu- 
larly well done—learned, objective and charitable—though one wonders 
whether the snippet-meditations do not interrupt rather than fuse them 
together. Few Irish priests can claim even a minimal knowledge of the 
other Christian Churches in their midst, and the studies on the World 
Council of Churches, Anglicanism, Presbyterianism and “‘The People 
Called Methodists” should do much to dispel that all too common 
ignorance which lumps together all the separated brethren in this country 
under the unecumenical title of non-Catholics or Protestants. 

One feels that it is a pity the publishers did not add half-a-crown to 
the price (7/6) and give us a more durable binding. 


J. Goop 


THE BIBLE AND THE UNIVERSE. ISRAEL AND THE THEOLOGY OF HISTORY. 


By Evode Beaucamp, O.F.M. London, Burns and Oates, 1963. Price 
30/-. 


The primordial fact of the Old Testament must surely be the Sinai 
event, when God made a covenant with the people, chosen to be his very 
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own. Israel became an historical entity, with a basic part to play in the 
divine plan of Redemption. All previous events (the creation of the world, 
the promise to Abraham) and all subsequent events (the Davidic dynasty, 
the exile) would get their meaning from this fundamental moment of 
dialogue between the people and their God. 

This work of biblical theology is based on a doctoral thesis of some 
ten years ago. Since then, various extracts have been published in French 
magazines, for the benefit of a wider public. Now, the author presents 
us with a new, happy synthesis. The object of the book is better stated in 
the title of the thesis: ‘Vision of the Universe and History of Salvation. 
An Essay in the Theology of Material Realities in the Old Testament”. 
An answer is sought to the question, ““Where does the universe figure in 
God’s plan of Salvation?” Pére Beaucamp’s research, ranging over the 
Old and New Testaments, provides us with a most effective Christian 
vision of the Universe in these days of Marxist philosophy. 

While the treatment of each stage in the development of Israel’s theology 
of the world is very good, the present reviewer would like to single out 
for special mention the fourth chapter: ““The Universe, a gift from the 
God of History’. Possession of the Land, the visible sign of Jahweh’s 
paternal solicitude for his people, is a fundamental theme, and our author’s 
treatment of the subject, as well as its foreshadowing of Gospel poverty, 
is excellent, and will be found most useful in any course of Old Testament 
theology. ““‘The Universe and the Spiritual Life of Christians’”’ makes a 
conclusion well worthy of a Franciscan writer. 

This is a book which, I am pleased to say, was certainly worth trans- 
lating. 

J. J. GREEHY 


FUNDAMENTAL PASTORAL COUNSELLING. By Rev. John R. Cavanagh. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee and Heather Co., London. 


This book by a well-known author is divided into five parts and covers 
the whole of mental health. However the key to the book lies in the chapter 
on counselling which, as the author stresses, is the art of listening and, 
above all, of establishing an easy relationship, avoiding at all costs a 
moralising attitude. One of the big weaknesses of this book is, I think, 
the inadequate differentiation between counselling and psychotherapy— 
a difficult matter indeed, but the differentiation needs to be pointed out 
clearly. What the author considers counselling could well be regarded as 
psychotherapy by many other people. 

The book covers a comparatively new field and naturally the author 
disclaims infallibility. It is true that although he records the viewpoint of 
many other exponents and though the book is well balanced in many 
respects, it might lead to confusion of thought. This confusion of thought 
may, indeed, be due to a difference in semantics between the American and 
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European cultures, but to people inexperienced in the field, it can cause 
further difficulty. As well as this, some of the terms used by the author 
are not easily understood. Many of the comments he makes, too, par- 
ticularly on mental illness, and also on vocational aspects, are quite 
obvious and perhaps an unnecessary addition to a book of this nature. 

Despite these criticisms it is an extremely interesting book to read, but 
it is not one that I would personally care to recommend to clergy, and 
particularly not to people involved in parochial work. It seems to me 
highly inadvisable to undertake counselling on the lines that the author 
suggests in our culture, as we are not orientated on these lines, nor indeed, 
have the parochial clergy got the necessary amount of time and facilities 
in their hands. As well, the Rogerian type of therapy that the author 
advocates is open to many criticisms and has not been widely accepted 
as yet. 


P. D. McCarTHYy 


THE BiBLE, SToRY OF SALVATION. By John J. Castelot. 


THE COMMANDMENTS. By Leo Trese. London, Geoffrey Chapman, 1963. 
Pp. 319. Price 5/-. 


An immediate word of thanks is due to the publisher, who has given 
us this paper-back, containing two works, at such a reasonable price. 

Father Castelot is already well known for his absorbing introductory 
works to the Bible. Here he explains the concept of Salvation-History, 
and then traces it through the various stages of the twofold Testament 
from the call of Abraham to the Parousia. The versatile Father Trese 
follows with an admirable explanation of the commandments of God and 
of the Church for those who believe. Questions are placed at the end of 
each chapter to stimulate discussion among groups, who use this inex- 
pensive publication as a text-book. 


J. J. GREEHY 


To PREACH THE GospEL. By P. Hitz, C.SS.R. Translated by Rosemary. 
Sheed. London, Sheed and Ward, 1963. 209+-xii pages. Price 10/6. 


To renew preaching at parish missions and to change from traditional 
sermons of terror and sin, Father Hitz places the Paschal mystery at the 
centre. All preaching flows from that. A complaint, quoted by the author, 
points to the new approach: “What disappoints us, the laity, is that you 
speak so little of Christ’’. 

The excellent first chapter, “Criterion of Our Apostolate’, speaks 
richly from Scripture and leaves the impression that every priest should 
read this book. However, though great thoughts continue throughout, 
clerical readers may become impatient at the continued echoing of 
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“kerygma’”’, “metanoia’’, “parousia’’, ““didascalia” and even “parenesis” 
—we expect good vernacular from the preacher to preachers. 

The author places the duty of renewing Christian faith primarily on 
missioners “‘to whom the necessary grace is given’’. Parochial clergy may 
well wonder. Different pastoral realities prevail on the continent and 
serve as framework for the book. The main theme is valid for all preachers. 

J. McGLaDE 


ADAM SCHALL: A JESUIT AT THE COURT OF CHINA, 1592-1666. By Rachel 
Attwater. Adapted from the French of Joseph Duhr, S.J. London, 
Geoffrey Chapman, 1963. 163 pages. Price 18/-. 


An interesting biography from the greatest period for Christianity in 
China. Father Schall, Director of the Institute of Astronomy, Peking, 
through his scientific achievements, equalled the emperor’s chief coun- 
cillors in influence. To claim his acquaintance was sufficient guarantee of 
freedom to preach without any official hindrance, to missionaries of any 
order. A good book. 

J. McGLADE 


THEY SAW His GLory: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPEL AND ACTS. 
By Maisie Ward. London, Sheed and Ward, 1963. 278 pages. Price 
10/6. 


Experience with street-corner hecklers made the author realize that “‘we 
cannot answer their depths with our shallows”. The highly-educated 
laity in our congregations must get meat, not milk, as doctrine, lest they 
be undernourished in the word of God. This book excellently answers the 
need. The priest himself will benefit from reading it. 

J. McGLADE 
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MYSTERY AND METAPHYSICS IN THE 
TRINITARIAN THEOLOGY OF 
SAINT THOMAS 


It is common enough to encounter Christians who have been 
seriously upset and put off by what they have seen of St. Thomas’s 
theological treatment of the Trinity. They go as far as to regard it 
as thoroughly untheological and even unfaithful to the Christian 
tradition, because it seems to them that it destroys the Mystery- 
Content of the Trinity and tries to substitute for it a series of 
explanatory “‘metaphysical formulae” — of which the worst would 
seem to be that of describing the divine Persons in terms of sub- 
sistent relationship.‘ Unfortunately this is indeed an impression 
which can all too easily be given, and St. Thomas is often enough 
presented to people as if this were precisely what he is doing; and 
it is thus not only the interested amateur but also the professional 
student of theology who is to be found dismissing St. Thomas’s 
teaching on these grounds. 

Those who make this accusation are often inclined by way of 
reaction to show themselves more sympathetic to the theological 
attitude of the Eastern Church, which has normally been content 
to acknowledge the Mystery of the divine Persons, and leave it at 
that. This contentment, however, is one which the West has never 
shared; but what exactly the West — as represented here in par- 
ticular by St. Thomas?-~ is in fact doing in its attempt to go further 
is something which must be carefully examined. It is not immediately 
obvious, and if we are to see it in a different light to that described 
above, in other words if we are to see and feel its Christian value, 
it is necessary to give careful attention not so much to what in 
detail St. Thomas is doing, but to the spirit in which he is doing it. 
It is precisely this that it is hoped will become clear in the course 
of this article. 

Our starting point will be a question which is raised by this 
accusation against St. Thomas: namely, whether a thorough and 
consistent use of metaphysical philosophy should, or even can, be 


1 Summa Theol. la, q. 29, a. 4. This is the expression most calculated to drive the 
anti-metaphysician to his extremes! 

2 It was the Father of the Western tradition and its other great representative, St. 
Augustine, who actually introduced the philosophical concept of relationship into 
speculative Trinitarian theology. Cf. De Trinitate, Bk. V. 
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allowed within theology; or whether it necessarily impedes, if not 
actually destroys, the realization of God as Mystery - present 
within the worshipping Christian community. In other words, does 
metaphysicizing inevitably mean de-theologizing? We would main- 
tain that the metaphysical approach to the Trinity of the great 
Doctors of the West, if properly understood, can be seen to provide 
a means for better appreciating how man in this life is to stand in 
his presence before God, and as such it certainly does not de- 
theologize. It is necessary, however, to be clear about the nature of 
the metaphysics involved. It is our misfortune that it has so fre- 
quently been treated and presented, especially in our colleges and 
text books, as if it were purely a matter of formal analysis or simply 
a “further logic”. And it is this that is largely responsible for the 
current mistrust of the Western tradition. 

The nature of this metaphysics, and the justification for its use, 
will emerge first from a consideration of the nature of Revelation - 
the nature of its being given, and of its being handed on. For this 
gives the context within which the theologian is necessarily working, 
and determines the way in which he can and should approach the 
Mysteries of God. From there we will proceed to an examination 
of St. Thomas’s Trinitarian theology and see this type of thought 
in action. We will see the way in which he uses it and what in fact 
he achieves. 

The Revelation of God to man is through the humanity of Christ - 
his body and soul, which are the material and rational principles of 
human life, having the power, since they are pregnant with more 
than mere rationality and materiality, to reveal the interior reality 
which they embody.* Through them, in the case of Christ, is revealed 
the Person of the Word, and thus they are the principles which 
bring the mysterious presence of God to earth. And this is true 
throughout the course of Saving History; whether directly as in 
Christ’s life on earth, by anticipation as in the Old Testament, or by 
way of extension as in the later parts of the New Testament. The 
manner of God’s revelation to man is human, and throughout it has 
as its structure these two aspects of authentic human living — the 
rational or directly meaningful, and the corporal or physical which 
provides its context. The implications of this are that Revelation is 
given, received and handed on necessarily by way of meaningful 
words and actions and within an organic context with a physical 
continuity. Both of these aspects are of equal importance, but it is 
upon the first that our attention here is to be focused. God’s actual 

3 Cf. my article ““Body, Soul and Sacrament” in Bijdragen, vol. 24 (1963), pp. 59-78. 
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revelation to man, and its handing on in the Church is through 
meaningful words and actions. It is true that some theophanies 
(such as that at Sinai) were accompanied with “noises off” and 
other “stage effects”, but these themselves enter into the sacred 
tradition precisely as having intelligible content. God does not 
reveal himself in meaningless acts or noises. Even his personal 
name, Yahweh, is essentially meaningful, however much what it 
reveals is mysterious and ineffable.® It is this meaningfulness which 
gives to words their privileged position as vehicles of revelation and 
faith. They do not have to be mystifying - meaningless or alter- 
natively gnostically esoteric — in order to be bearers of the Mysteries 
of God. Words are able to be revelatory and mystery-bearing 
precisely because they are human and meaningful. This does not 
simply mean that the words with which we speak of God have to 
obey the rules of grammar and of logic. They do indeed, but far 
more than this is demanded of them. They must have the possibility 
of being open, being able to point beyond themselves, beyond the 
sphere and context of their own immediate origin; or in other words 
by way of analogical predication they must have the possibility of 
metaphysical realization. This they are able to do precisely because 
they are human, because they spring — as an expression of his being — 
from that creature whose fulfilment and perfection lie in his ability 
to transcend the surface of reality and point openly and personally 
to the significant interiority of God’s action in creation, whether it 
be natural or supernatural. Thus, because the words with which 
the revelation of God is handed on are human and have a potential 
metaphysical content, what is handed on by way of them has a 
direct personal relevance — “‘encounter content” it could be called - 
in making God known to man. But it is of course necessary that 
this content be actualized and brought to life. An inadequate meta- 
physics will only kill it, robbing it of its significance and power. 
A genuinely metaphysical theology will make it live. A further 


‘ The visual and auditional aspects of the Sinai theophany, belonging respectively 
to the J and E traditions, reflect the two paramount concepts of the divine presence to 
be found in the Old Testament, namely Kabod (Glory) theology and Shem (Name and 
Word) theology, which find their ultimate synthesis in the New Testament understand- 
ing of the revelation of God in Christ. Cf. the division of sources given by M. Noth, 
Exodus, London, 1962, pp. 151-168; W. Bayerlin, Herkunft und Geschichte der gltesten 
Sinaitraditionen, Tibingen, 1961, pp. 13, 19; and O. Grether, Name und Wort Gottes 
im Alten Testament, BZAW 64, Giessen, 1934. 

5 This is true whether this name is taken as meaning J am who am (or its variants) 
or in terms of the self-proclamation of Ex. 34, 6: “Yahweh, Yahweh, a God of com- 
passion and graciousness, slow to anger and strong in love”. (Cf. T. Scharbert, 
““Formsgeschichte und Exegese von Exod. 34, 6 und seiner Paralleln” in Biblica, 38, 
(1957), pp. 130-160. 
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requisite, however, is of course that the theologian should be 
working — physically almost — within the living body of the Church. 
There can be no place for isolated speculation within theology. The 
word of God has become incarnate. But this, for the moment at 
least, must be taken for granted. 

What has been said presents a prima facie case for the meta- 
physical treatment of theology. It represents also, I suggest, very 
much the position of St. Thomas. A brief look at his own words 
will confirm this, and at the same time help us in our understanding 
of what he is about as a theologian. The first point is his views on 
the nature of Revelation. These are most clearly given to us in his 
treatises on prophecy. All revelation of God to man prefigures or 
culminates in the Incarnate Word — Jesus Christ, God and man;* 
and the process involved in its reception is one in which the normal 
psychological and epistemological activities of man are used, with 
the intellectual judgment not diminished or suspended but strength- 
ened.’ The second point concerns the handing on of this revelation 
and the systematic consideration of its implications. It is in the 
Contra Gentiles, at the point of transition from philosophical to 
theological discussion, that his views on this are most succinctly 
stated. He starts the introduction to Book IV by emphasizing the 
privileged position of words. 


The content of our faith is revealed by way cf speech, for faith, as St. 
Paul says, comes from hearing, and hearing from the Word of God. 
And he is right to talk about hearing, for civinely revealed truth is not 
offered to us that we might directly see it, but that we mizht believe in it.® 


And a little later on in this introductory passage he justifies the 
theological procedure, which he is on the point of initiating, as 
follows. 


Through natural reason the mind is able to rise to a knowledge of God 
by way of creatures. Faith-knowledge however comes down to us from 
God. But these two paths, the way up and the way down, are the same. 
And thus we are going to follow the same path in considering the super- 
natural contents of our faith as has been followed up to now in investigat- 
ing God by natural reason.® 


* Sum. Theol., 2a 2ae, q. 174, a. 6 (cf. id. q. 2, a. 7); De Veritate, q. 14, a. 11. 

7 2a 2ae, q. 173, aa. 1-3. 

8 Contra Gentiles IV, c. | (ed. Marietti 1961, n. 3345). My translations are free and 
paraphrasing. 

* Ibid. (n, 3349). 
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And this is the procedure that is adopted by St. Thomas in the 
Summa Theologiae. Here we see an indication of the synthesis of 
Platonist and Aristotelian philosophies. And it is this procedure 
that forms the basis of a theology which blends together what have 
come to be regarded as the Eastern and the Western attitudes. How 
this is in fact achieved is what we hope to show. 

Our next step then is to examine St. Thomas’s Trinitarian theology 
itself. Our concern will be largely with the three introductory 
questions of the tractate in the Summa.'® And in this our aim will 
be to show: what is here being done; how it is being done; and what 


finally is the result or effect of its having been done. In the process 


of this it should be possible to see whether the metaphysics involved 
does in fact help to bring man into a true relationship with the 
Mysteries of God, or whether it attempts to substitute an intellec- 
tualist formula in their place. It is necessary first, however, to set 
this tractate in its relationship to what immediately precedes it, for 
without this context the nature of the theological intention is in 
danger of being missed. The need for this will become apparent if 
we look simply at what is the point of departure for any systematic 
Trinitarian theology. 

The theologian primarily has to be a man of the Church. He is 
living and working as a living member of a living body which is at 
the same time the source for his theological thinking. Within this 
context he looks for starting points for that speculation which 
should be a deepening insight into the meaning and significance of 
the Christian Revelation — or in other words his theological achieve- 
ment. And these starting points are to be found in the Church’s 
handing on of that Revelation, or in other words in her Scriptures 
and her Tradition." Thus we find it said in the Bible, and explicitated 
in the councils of the Church, that God is Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit; and that these three are three persons, distinct in a single 
nature. Further, we find such terms as Jove and word used in various 
ways of God; we are told that the Son is sent by the Father, in 
whom he also has his being, and that together they will send to men 
the Spirit, the Paraclete, and so on. These and the like are the 
fundamental starting points for any development of thought upon 
the nature and meaning of the Trinity. Now the important thing 
here for us at the moment is that what is happening is that words 


10 la, qq. 27-29. What follows these is largely a further elucidation of what brought 
up these. 

"This statement is perfectly valid irrespective of the precise signification of this 
phrase — the implications of which are not directly relevant to the-present discussion. 
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which are essentially human in their origin, taken initially from 
natural phenomena, are being used and predicated of God. And the 
process of further theological advance must continue to do precisely 
this. The nature of our theological achievement will thus necessarily 
depend upon the nature of what can be achieved by using human 
words of God. And we would therefore expect St. Thomas’s 
Trinitarian theology to be radically dependent upon what he says 
about naming God in general. And so it is. The Tractate on the 
Trinity in the Summa Theologiae not only comes after the question 
on the Divine Names, but it strikingly and rigorously makes use 
of the approach to God which is there developed. It is a great 
mistake to regard the Summa as embarking (after an initial general 
question) first upon a Natural Theology and then, when all has 
been said that can be by natural reason alone, moving on to 
theology proper. There is of course some element of truth in this, 
but nevertheless first of all what is said in the earlier questions is 
said primarily for the sake of what follows, and secondly, we have 
here an overall organic unity of such a nature that the questions on 
the Trinity cannot be regarded as starting a new series but rather 
as completing the treatise on the Divine Names. Thus it is essential 
to see what is contained in the opening question of this treatise’ 
if we are to understand what St. Thomas is actually doing when he 
comes to consider the Trinity. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to go fully into the 
details of what is said in this opening question. It will suffice to see 
the general structure in terms of the important points which are 
central to St. Thomas’s doctrine. These can be listed as follows: 

(a) God is named by us from creatures. 
(b) These names really do say something about him. 
(c) Words used of God are not used univocally but analogically. 
(d) This analogical prediction is achieved by denying, in the 
application of a word, the creaturely mode of its significa- 
tion whilst retaining what is central to its meaning." 
The most important point is this last one because it precisely gives 
us the “way” to God, the via, the ascent of the mind (or more 


12 Which is thus seen to be: la, qq. 13-43, consisting of one general and fundamental 
question (q. 13), which itself depends upon what has preceded it (see note 14), seven 
questions on the understanding, the love and the power of God in general, and fourteen 
specifically on God as Trinity. 

37 ec. la, q. 13. 

14 The references are as follows: (a) q. 13, a. 1. This is itself largely the conclusion 
to the greater part of qq. 2-12, brought to a head in q. 12. (b) q. 13, a. 2. (c) q. 13, 
a. 5. (d) q. 13, aa. 3 & 6. The two aspects here are modus significandi and res significata. 
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adequately spirit) to God, of which we have already seen St. Thomas 
speaking in the Contra Gentiles. In it is to be found the synthesis of 
apophatic and kataphatic theologies, the via negativa and the via 
affirmativa conjoined — not two viae (each by itself is in fact powerless 
and not really a via), but one — the act of human transcendence 
towards God, achieved by holding on to and continually affirming 
the reality which is being darkly and hiddenly revealed to us, whilst 
at the same time ceaselessly (if its authenticity is to be maintained) 
preventing the spirit from letting this affirmation come to rest in 
any restricted (i.e. created) finality. Ultimately we have here what is 
involved in the “not this, not this” of the Hindu mystics or the 
“Nada” of St. John of the Cross.® The very reality of this negation 
is based upon the presence of that central affirmation, and its 
power rests upon the reality and validity of it. This must make us 
ask how it is in fact that anything that we say about God is con- 
nected with him at all. How can that central core of reality really 
lead us to him? The answer which St. Thomas would give to this 
is in principle quite simple. The connection is there, and the central 
core upon which we so to speak rise to God is valid as such, because 
our starting point — that to which the words themselves which we 
are using normally refer and from which they are derived - is a 
likeness of God by participation. This is so both in the natural and 
the supernatural order. In the former because it is involved in the 
very nature of causality — this is something which we cannot be 
expected to establish or justify here'’— and in the latter much more 
simply because the relationship is revealed, and revelation itself is 
a direct, though mediated, contact with God; and our return to 
God is along the same path as his descent to us.!’ But in both cases 
of course, creatures (and this includes even the humanity of Christ) 
are not effects of God’s causality equal to its power, and thus 
knowledge which is based upon them (as all our knowledge in this 
life is) cannot be a knowledge of the fullness of this power, or in 
other words of God’s essence.'* Our knowledge of God in this life 
cannot be a matter of vision or scientia, and it is for this reason 
that St. Thomas speaks of God as being “as if unknown’, but 
nevertheless he corrects the statement of Pseudo-Denis that God is 


15 Cf, V. White, God the Unknown, London, 1956, p. 22. 

16 Those interested are referred to such well-known works as: L-B. Geiger, La 
participation dans la philosophie de saint Thomas d’Aquin; C. Fabro, Participation et 
causalité selon saint Thomas d’Aquin, Louvain, 1961, etc. 

17 Cf. text. cit., note 9 above. 

18 Ja, q. 12, a. 12. 
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utterly unknown to us.!® It is true that Christ said: “He who has 
seen me has seen the Father” (John 14:9), but this is the vision of 
faith — through a glass in a dark manner — not face to face. It is 
the “‘vision’”’ which we deepen and make more truly our own by 
ascending to God along that same path by which he has shown 
himself to us. And this ascent - an ascent which can never in this 
life reach the summit, but which is always a movement, an “opening”, 
of the spirit into the dark Mystery of God - is achieved reflexively 
in the via affirmativa et negativa. We hold on to and affirm with all 
our power that which truly links us to God, that which is truly 
signified in the words we use (i.e. the res significata, e.g. the goodness, 
the love or the Fatherhood, etc. of God), and at the same time deny 
and reject every creaturely manner of signifying (modus significandi) 
that those words would normally have or could be made to have, 
for this is precisely what would bring the spirit prematurely to rest, 
or in other words to close its openness and cease its movement 
towards God. It is by the practice of this art — the true art of 
Christian thinking, which is far more than a mere technique — that 
the theologian can say something relevant to man’s relationship to 
God which in no way attempts to destroy the Mystery, but /aunches 
the human spirit towards it. And it is precisely this metaphysical 
mode of thinking (taken up into the theology which it serves) which 
the great theologians of the West represent,?° and which the Church 
is always trying to achieve. 

We are now able to go direct to St. Thomas’s “handling” of the 
Trinity as such.*! The first point to notice is that he is working 
within an historical context, and is not trying to start a fresh line of 
theological speculation with appeal only to the Bible and the early 
Councils of the Church — his appeal to these is from within the 
tradition in which he finds himself. This is the Western tradition — 
primarily that of St. Augustine who initiated the approach to the 
Trinity in terms of love and understanding as constituting the image 


‘® Pace, Father Victor White, op. cit., p. 16, who quotes an objection from the 
Summa rather than its answer in his assertion to the contrary. 

2° Perhaps at this point some justification for the use of the term ‘“‘metaphysical” in 
this context is called for. Metaphysics primarily and strictly speaking is concerned with 
being qua being, and thus metaphysical thought is precisely that which transcends a 
formal and conceptual grasp of being. It is indeed meta-physical, and thus necessarily 
analogical in the sense which we have described. As such it can be seen also to be 
genuinely existential rather than rationalist, because the transcendence involved 
depends upon rather than abscinds from its being rooted in objective reality. Its not 
being merely rationalist does not of course imply that it is not rational. See also note 62. 

*1 As has already been indicated we are primarily concerned here with its presentation 
in the Summa Theologiae, 1a Pars, qq. 27 et seq. 
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of God in man**— and St. Thomas’s first task with regard to it is 
to show whether and in what way it is indeed suitable for talking 
about God. His second task is to investigate how far it can go and 
what it can achieve. In fact it might well be said that he is doing 
for his tradition very much the same as we are here doing with 
regard to him — investigating the validity of its approach to God. 
Though whereas we do not claim to be doing anything more than 
this, St. Thomas was undoubtedly trying not only to survey the 
approaches but actually mark out the path itself. 

His first consideration then is with the starting point. Is talking 
about God in this way based in fact upon the Revelation of God 
to man, and is the nature of human love and understanding such 
that it can do justice to that revelation? This is in effect what the 
first question of the treatise is devoted to.** The next step (into 
which the first both leads and merges) must go a stage further (or 
deeper) — not of course further into God, but further into man’s 
ascent to God. Does this approach when actually set afoot succeed 
in continuing to safeguard the unity and trinity of God, and does it 
lead us to him as such? This problem is in fact dealt with in the 
Summa in two parts, the first of which tackles it in terms of the 
classical concept of re/ation,** and the second relates what is found 
here to the idea of personhood in God, and is in fact simply a 
reapplication of these findings in a slightly different context.** The 
remainder of the treatise consists largely in elaborating and investi- 
gating the implications of what has been achieved in the initial 
questions and does not add anything to our understanding of the 
nature of the theological achievement involved. 

It will be noticed that the first step here is concerned with deter- 
mining what is the nature of human love and understanding, for 
this is going to give us the “normal creaturely manner of signifying” 
(modus significandi). Also it is concerned to establish the necessary 


*2 There are those who would object that this approach necessarily makes God into 
the image of man rather than the other way about. But they would be forgetting that 
first of all the type of approach to God which we have seen to be involved here does not 
impose upon God at all but directs the human spirit according to its nature into the 
presence of God, and secondly that all supernatural knowledge of God depends entirely 
upon its mediation through Christ’s human nature. Such knowledge in no way depends 
upon a series of propositions coming to us from out of space, but lies in a personal 
human response to the Godhead in Christ. Knowledge and love of God are only 
possible for us in this life in as far as they at least coincide with our knowledge and 
love of the image of God in ourselves, or in other words through the perfecting of that 
image, which is itself achieved only in our “‘faith-encounter” with Christ in his Church. 

*3 la, q. 27: De processione divinarum personarum. 

*4 1a, q. 28: De relationibus divinis. 

*8 1a, q. 29: De personis divinis. And it is here that the term subsistent relation is to 
be found (art. 4). 
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“central core of significant reality” (res significata) upon which the 
whole theological value rests. The second step by contrast is con- 
cerned with the process of purification, the pointing as it were of 
the concept to God, or in other words the actual ascent itself of 
the mind. We will consider these two steps in turn. The interest of 
the first will be seen to be largely philosophical since the difficulties 
that it raises are mainly a matter of grasping the nature of love and 
understanding. It will be treated here rather lightly, for it is in the 
second step that the actual theological démarche takes place, and 
this will receive our main attention. It should never be forgotten 
however that the validity of this démarche not only depends upon 
the authenticity of this second step itself but fundamentally upon 
that of the first step as well. 

The first question of the treatise concerns the processions in God. 
That there are processions and that there is generation in God 
St. Thomas takes simply as being the faith of the Church, and 
makes use of but a little scripture to support this.?® He is primarily 
interested in what these words can mean when used of God. He 
shows simply that in God these must be both essentially immanent 
rather than transient and of an intellectual nature.?’ This puts him 
in a position where he can examine the analogy between God and 
man. Time and again in the parallel passages where St. Thomas 
treats of this more fully*® he starts by saying that the most perfect 
nature we can know is man’s own spiritual and intellectual nature, 
and it is from this that we must attain to an understanding of God’s 
nature — along the path to God of which we have already spoken. 
And thus he sets out to examine carefully the nature of this human 
understanding and loving. But this is where the difficulties start. 
We are examining precisely the “highest” in man — an examination 
which of its nature must be highly reflexive — and it is by no means 
easy. What is attained is not easy to express, and such expression — 
even if it be perfect — is not easy to understand. What we will do 
here is to concentrate upon the points of difficulty in the hope that 
this will at least enable us to indicate in some way the way in which 
what St. Thomas is trying to express should be appreciated. If this 
can be achieved the whole movement of the first question should 
become clear, lcaving only minor details to give further difficulty. 

The major difficulties are multiple but can I think be classiffied 
as follows: 

*6 Cf. la, q. 27, a. 1-2. 

"7 Ibid. 

*8 Cf. in particular: De Veritate, q. 4, a. 2; D2 Potentia, q. 8, a. 1; q. 9, a. 5; Contra 
Gentiles, 1, c. 53; IV, c. 11; De Spirit Creat., a. 9 ad 6 um; In Evang. Joan., c. i, lect. |. 


mitra 
a. 5. 
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(a) The difficulty of consistently treating understanding and 
love as immanent activities, and not falling into “‘ex- 
teriorized” way of thinking about them. 

(b) The difficulty of being consistently true to the immateriality 
of intellection and love. 

(c) The difficulty of understanding the true nature of love, and 
not just treating it as if it were another sort of understanding. 

This last difficulty is due to the antithetical rather than parallel 
relationship of love to understanding, and the realization of this in 
itself goes a long way towards giving the solution to the difficulty. 

The first difficulty lies in the fact that transient activity needs no 
effort of reflexion for its appreciation, whereas immanent activity 
does. All pictures that we can paint as illustrations of immanent 
activity will be ones involving transient activity, and from here we 
have to proceed to understanding by way of analogy. There can 
be no doubt that the idea of immanent activity is not something 
easy to achieve; and once achieved it has to be constantly re-realized 
and corrected. 

Very much the same is true with regard to the immateriality of 
thought. Our conception of this necessarily arises from an encounter 
with the material — the source of all our knowledge —- and is again 
achieved only in reflexion. It is not easy, as anyone will know who 
has tried, for example, to convince someone that the immateriality 
of thought implies the immortality of the soul. Let us now look at 
the problems involved a little more closely. 

St. Thomas is examining the nature of human understanding and 
love in order that we might be able to use these concepts successfully 
with regard to God, or in other words that we might use them as 
approaches to him. He has in fact already done something very like 
this earlier on in this treatise on Naming God.?® But what he is 
doing now is not the same. This time he is examining these human 
acts to see whether they cannot be seen in the light of Revelation 
to contain in the form of an image that same distinction that the 
Church recognizes in God. And in the light of the traditional 
prominence of Logos theology*® it is not surprising that St Thomas 
searches for it in the formation of a mental word or concept, which 
is precisely that which the mind in its understanding conceives. It 
should, however, be noted that the whole idea of a mental word 


2° la, qq. 14 et seq. Cf. note 12 above. 

3° It has been shown by Oscar Cullmann for example (The Christology of the New 
Testament, London, 1959, p. 186) how this prominence, if taken to represent the major 
christological theme of St. John, is unfortunate. Yet from a trinitarian point of view 
it is one of the most powerful statements on the divine nature of Christ that we have. 
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arises from this Trinitarian theology, and St. Thomas’s search for 
its nature is exclusively within this context. When he is simply 
concerned with human intellection in its own right it receives little 
or no attention.*” 

What is being sought is the distinction between the concept (or 
verbum) and the other components of intellection, namely the 
actual act itself of understanding, its form (the species) and the 
intellect itself. The history of the speculation of what is involved 
here is long and on the whole unhappy and cannot be entered into 
here. It must suffice to show the dangers involved in interpretation. 
The first danger is that of failing to maintain the integrity of an 
immanent and spiritual act, and the second is that of losing sight 
of the real (but formal) distinctions involved. We are up against the 
same sort of difficulty as that of seeing man in terms of body and 
soul. There is always the danger of its obscuring the integrity of 
man’s activity as a compositum, and in reaction to this it is perhaps 
easy for some people to reject that necessary analysis which alone 
in the long run can lead to a fuller and deeper understanding. Both 
aspects must be seen together; analysis must lead to re-synthesis. 
But although the nature of the concept can only be appreciated in 
its true relationship to the other elements of understanding, it 
might be said that from a Trinitarian point of view the lesser danger 
is to emphasize the distinction, whereas from a more strictly 
philosophical point of view this can become the greatest danger. 
And this would seem to be borne out in fact by St. Thomas’s 
treatment of this subject.** It is, however, disastrous to both if the 
verbum is conceived of either as being the end of a process or 
alternatively (and more reasonably!) as the understanding precisely 
qua determined. Both of these arise from St. Thomas’s frequent 
explanation of verbum in terms of terminus,** and are supported in 
the first case by an occasional text where he appears to be saying 
just this, and in the second by this having become a normal way 
of talking.** But what must be remembered is that this whole 

1 Cf. loc. cit. in note 28. 

2 Cf. e.g. la, q. 85, a. 2 where the ad 3um gives the only exception. 

See the remarks referred to in notes 31 and 32 above. 

“ Cf. De Pot., q. 8, a. 1; q.9,a.5; De Ver., q. 4, a. 2; Contra Gent., I, c. 53. 

‘* We have ourselves already used the term conceptual above in this sense, identifying 
it with the formal and essentialist aspects of understanding, and it is a common enough 
usage. There is, however, nothing in the term itself to warrant this, and although it 
mizht well be a convenient usage it must be admitted that the idea of concept offered 
here by St. Thomas, which we might label as “open” and metaphysical, has a lot to be 
said for it nct only in the trinitarian context but also in indicating the dependence of 
metaphysical thinking upon the strictly rational and its continuity with it. Definition 
only represents one possibility in conception. 
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discussion takes place within a trinitarian context and what St. 
Thomas is looking for is the distinctive characteristic of the verbum 
that will enable the distinction to remain when the concept is 
“transferred” to God. If this were to lie precisely in its being the 
end of a process or in its determination (i.e. formality and definition) 
it could not survive this “transfer” and would be utterly useless for 
its purpose. It must thus be seen rather in terms of mark, or point 
of aim, or finality; and these will also be found to tie in with the 
other notes with which it must be associated, viz. conception (which 
leads to sonship), relation and last (but even perhaps more impor- 
tantly) the necessary rather than accidental relationship to love.** 
And this brings us once again to the necessity of realizing how love 
and understanding stand with regard to each other. If we treat them 
(as we are in danger of doing) as if the former were some more 
obscure form of the latter rather than its antithesis, complement and 
even principle (all at the same time), we will be led when they are 
“translated” to God — as they are by the “power” of revelation 
handed on in the Church — to such a view of God as would 
imply two Sons in the Trinity. Or in other words we would be 
turning away from the Mystery of God rather than being directed 
towards it. 

What has been said should suffice to show the nature of the 
problems ‘involved in this question, and the sort of answers that 
should be looked for. We wili not enter further into the details of 
its structure; but it is worth noticing that it is in fact a structure 
which still reflects the beauty of St. Augustine’s work upon which 
it so greatly depends.*” 

What has been achieved in this last question is to show how we 
can, with our understanding, begin to approach God as Father, 
Son and Spirit. St. Thomas has shown the way in which generation 
is to be thought of with regard to God, who is pure spirit; and to 
this is added a consideration of love —- our only means of approach- 
ing the third Person. Such a starting point, simply as it stands, is 
not, however, able to carry us through to the climax in our ascent 
to God. There is nothing in it which can guide the actual path of 
ascent itself, and thus St. Thomas is in need of something with 
which this process might be perfected. He finds it in the idea of 

36 It would seem that little has as yet been attempted in this last field. The necessity 
of genuinely metaphysical and reflexive understanding issuing in love and its dependence 
upon it is basic to the trinitarian image psychology of St. Augustine which is found in 
the second half of the De Trinitate, and also, I suggest, to the thought of St. Thomas. 


Cf. A. Hayen, La communication de l’étre, Bruges 1959. Vol. 2, pp. 181-260. 
37 Cf. loc. cit., V (and also XIV—XV). 
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relation offered to him by St. Augustine, who was the first to see 
in it a possibility of talking significantly about the three Persons in 
their distinction — and it is this irreducible distinction which lies as 
it were at the thrust point of our advance towards God. The actual 
introduction of relationship here can hardly be objected to on the 
grounds that it is unscriptural, for there is automatically relation- 
ship involved when one is given the fact of Fatherhood and Sonship. 
The serious objection which is however often raised is that it is 
precisely the Greek category of relation which is here being intro- 
duced into God**- but to maintain this is to forget that it is into 
our thought in its approach to God rather than into God himself 
that this is being introduced. It is with this that St. Thomas is now 
concerned in the next question. 

Following the pattern which we have already seen, what has to 
be done here is to determine first what is the meaning of relation 
as we find it in creatures and then whilst retaining and affirming the 
essential content of this to deny in its application to God all aspects 
of creaturely imperfection. Now the first part of this is relatively 
easy by comparison either with the second part or with what has 
gone before. There are, however, two immediate difficulties with 
which we are faced, the causes of which are cultural. Firstly, one 
“inherits” an attitude towards relationship which is not the Greek 
one. We tend to regard it as some actual linking between two 
persons or things. Now whatever the philosophical value of this 
may be, it is not what St. Thomas is talking about here, and does 
not give the assistance in this context which is given to us by the 
classical view. According to this latter relation is an accident of the 
subject, or in other words something inhering in it, and something 
which at the same time points towards the other. Our second 
difficulty is caused by such a relation being called real. This word 
does not stand over against unreal, as we would tend to suppose, 
but against rational; or in other words it implies quite simply that 
such a relation is an accident inhering in the subject, or in other 
words is in re and not imposed by the understanding or attributed 
to an inadequate subject.*® The important thing about relation to 
be understood here is that although as an accident its nature is 
essentially one of “‘in-esse” (inherence), precisely as relation its 
raison d’etre (or ratio) is that it is “esse-ad”, or “having itself” to 
another. In the parallel passage in the De Potentia St. Thomas 


38 St. Augustine is here certainly thinking in terms of the Aristotelian categories. Cf. 
De Trin., V, c. 1-5. 
3° Cf De Potentia, q. 8, a. 1. 


XUM 
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treats of this fully,*° but here in the Prima Pars it is largely taken 
for granted. What he concentrates upon here is the actual “trans- 
lation” of these ideas to God. 

The structure of this question is interesting.‘ Leaving aside the 
fourth and last article, which is largely a matter of “mopping up”, 
the question proceeds in three steps. The first of these (art. 1) seems 
to be primarily anti-Sabellian (cf. sed contra) affirming God as 
Trinity. The second (art. 2) appears to be its antithesis, affirming 
God’s unity and simplicity. This might lead us to expect a third 
step giving us a synthesis, but in fact we are disappointed, the 
synthesis seems to be lacking. What is wrong is simply that the 
structure is in fact neither as simple nor as crude as this. Rather than 
simply take up an anti-Sabellian position the first article in fact 
does two things: it examines the nature and significance of relation 
and its possible types rather briefly and then goes on to show that 
the situation which is given — given in fact by the previous question — 
is such that the term real relation (as clarified here) is applicable to 
it. In other words it examines and clarifies a human way of talking 
about reality and affirms that, given the theological data, this is a 
suitable or even necessary way of talking about God. This is the 
purpose and achievement of this article. The objections in it are 
used as occasions for throwing more detailed light on the nature 
of relation and its predication, whilst the sed contra, which alone 
contains any direct anti-Sabellianism, provides what one might call 
the overall theological control - a by no means unimportant task. 
Thus here in the first article the ground has been set for the applica- 
tion to God of this way of talking, and this is actually achieved in 
the following two articles together, for they are concerned respectively 
with the two basic aspects of this application: the elimination of the 
creaturely mode of signification and seeing how the ratio significata 
can nevertheless be retained and affirmed. These two necessarily 
belong together — as we have seen, the via affirmativa and the via 
negativa are not two ways but one. And thus these two articles 
strictly speaking do not provide a second and third step, but together 
provide the second step, which in fact forms the very centre of the 
whole treatise. We must look at what they say in a certain amount 
of detail. 

The second article then* starts by showing the unfortunate 
consequences of taking relation in a wrong sense and applying it 

*° Loc. cit. 


“ la, q. 28. 
#2 Ja, q. 28, a. 2. 
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to God.* It then goes on to talk about the necessary “purification” 
of the correct concepi. Relation is an accident — one of the 
Aristotelian categories — and its reality is thus one of accidental (or 
in-) esse. There is however no accidental esse in God, and whatever 
can be said to be in God must actually be his essence itself. Thus we 
are led to the statement that any relation actually in God is in fact 
identical secundum rem with his essence; and St. Thomas adds that 
the only way in which it differs from it is secundum intelligentiae 
rationem.“ This statement has caused quite a lot of trouble because 
it can easily look as if he were saying that relations in God are 
rational not real. In the previous article St. Thomas has condemned 
this view as being heretical (Sabellian) using precisely the same 
words to describe the position which he rejects: secundum rationem 
intelligentiae.*© The similarity of words, however, must not deceive 
us. The phrase concerned is being used in two quite different ways. 
In the earlier case (the attack on Sabellianism) the ratio intelligentiae 
refers to the way in which that to which relation is being imputed is 
being understood; whereas in the case actually under consideration 
the same phrase refers to the way in which relation itself is under- 
stood. This is made clear by St. Thomas’s adding: prout in relatione 
importatur respectus ad suum oppositum.® This is that aspect of 
relation which makes it categorically distinct from the other 
accidents — it is integral in fact to its proper ratio, and is thus a part 
of that “central core of reality” which must remain steadfast 
throughout the process of “purification”. It is, however, not in 
itself the res significata because the actuality of relation does not lie 
primarily in this respectus but in its being an accident, something 
which inheres in its subject. This, on transference to God, must 
signify his very essence itself, but nevertheless it is being signified 
in this case precisely as containing within it an opposition of respect 
to another. This raises the question as to whether what is being 
signified is in fact primarily the relationships within the Godhead 
or simply his essence. This question needs further clarification, and 
it receives it in the following question where the idea of personhood 
is introduced into the discussion. For the moment, however, what 
has been achieved in the present article (which is concerned more 
with the via negativa than the via affirmativa) is the insistence that 
any relation which can be said to be in God cannot be other than 


* It is the unhappy Gilbert de la Porrée who is held up to us as the example. 
“ Loc. cit. 

* 1a, q. 28, a. 1 sed contra. 

* Tbid., a. 2. 
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simply God himself, and yet at the same time is quite distinct from 
its opposite (which is equally in God) — or in other words there is 
no possible distinction between Father and Godhead or between 
Son and Godhead, but only between Father and Son (and of course 
Holy Spirit). But this is slightly to anticipate, and for the moment 
we must consider how it is that this opposition is to remain when 
the concept of relation is “raised” or “‘transferred’’ to God. This is 
what is considered in the following article. 

The basis of this final step is that if any characteristic is to be 
attributed to God in a properly analogical way (i.e. not merely 
metaphorically) that which specifically characterizes it must not be 
lost in the progress. The word rock for example cannot be attributed 
to God other than metaphorically because any process of purifica- 
tion (negation of the creaturely manner of signifying) would in fact 
necessarily have to remove precisely that which constitutes rock as 
rock — its material solidity and constitution. Such terms as goodness 
or wisdom by contrast do not have anything in their very nature 
which would have to automatically vanish in such a process of 
“purification”. In creatures they are primarily qualities in a cate- 
gorical sense,*’ but every aspect of inherence must vanish when they 
are attributed to God. Now their own distinctive characteristic is in 
fact dependent upon the way in which they do inhere in the subject — 
they are modifications of the subject with regard to itself.4* And 
thus when attributed to God they cannot signify any distinction 
within him at all.*® Not only is God his Goodness and his Wisdom, 
but equally his Goodness is his Wisdom.®*® The only distinction 
which is indicated here is that involved in the way (via) of approach 
to God.*' It is because the transcendental concept is organically 
(rather than merely logically) dependent upon its “accidental’’ or 
“visible” origin that the idea of goodness (for example) does not 
simply vanish into being when predicted of it but retains its identity.®* 

47 See following note. 

8 Cf. e.g. De Pot., q. 8, a. 1. The metaphysical rather than categorical use of such 
terms and what is signified by them is necessarily derived from them precisely as 
“qualities”. And such transcendental use is ontologically (rather than ontically) 


secondary not primary. Cf. St. Thomas’s explanation of bonum simpliciter as ens 
secundum quid etc. 1a, q. 5, a. 1 ad 1. 

4° Except in as far as they may imply some form of not strictly categorical relation. 

5° We are not going to consider here the implications of taking Wisdom in the sense 
of the Logos. 

51 Cf. De Veritate, q. 2, a. 1. 

52 All that has been said here is largely taken for granted by St. Thomas in q. 28, a. 3, 
for it has already been explicitly put forward in q. 13 (cf. also De Ver., q. 2, a. 1), upon 
which the whole of this question (as well as the preceding and following ones) depends. 
Cf. note 12 above. 
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The nature of relation, however, by contrast with the other 
accidents is constituted by the fact that it is a modification of the 
subject with respect to something else. As we have already seen, 
its proper characteristic is that it is a matter of “‘esse-ad” at the 
same time as being “‘in-esse’’. Now whereas the “‘in-esse”’ has to 
vanish as such by coinciding with esse (substantial being), when the 
concept is applied to God, there would seem to be nothing in the 
“esse-ad” which of its nature must vanish, for it is in a strange way 
sui generis, being neither in itself “accidental” (as implying in- 
herence) nor in the strictest sense formal, for there is no possibility 
of introducing formality into God, though it is this “esse-ad”’ 
which precisely gives relationship its ratio. We can now see that if 
relation is a concept which is to be attributed to God at all it must 
retain in that attribution its central characteristic: oppositional 
respect to another. The constant affirmation of this content together 
with that of its actuality depending upon and ultimately coinciding 
with substantial being provides the element of via affirmativa in 
this approach to God. But another point which is implied in what 
we have seen is that relation is the only one of the “‘accidents” 
which has the ability to retain such an element. And thus for St. 
Thomas it is not only a suitable means but ultimately the only 
means for such an approach to God as Trinity. To what extent this 
can still be maintained is a question which will be left to the end of 
this discussion. 

The final question to be dealt with is that in which St. Thomas 
considers the actual use of the word Person with regard to the 
Trinity. This is done in the question which immediately follows.** 
Its first two articles are given to the consideration of person from a 
philosophical point of view, the first dealing with Boethius’s well- 
known definition, and the second sorting out the historical and 
cultural difficulties connected with the words Aypostasis, substantia, 
essentia etc. in their relation to person. The third article shows 
how and why Person is a suitable word for using with regard to 
God. It is, however, the fourth and final article of this question 
which particularly concerns us here for this is where all that has 
been said about relation in God is brought together with what has 
just been said about Person. Its importance, however, can easily be 
exaggerated, for its main value does not lie in what it actually 


58 When being is said to be formalissimum this is said only by way of analogy based 
upon the role of form as actus primus rather than strictly as form — that which implies 
finite determination. Other similarly analogical uses are also found. 

54 Ja, q. 29. 
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achieves, but in its being a summary giving precision to what we 
have already seen. 

The question which is being asked in this article is what does 
Person when said of God signify. This is basically an historical 
question, and the difficulties involved are due to the problem having 
been seen primarily as a logical one. It was a problem which St. 
Augustine first gave his attention to, without however finding any 
sort of solution.®* And it was not until St. Thomas showed it in 
effect to be a “metaphysical” problem and gave it a genuinely 
metaphysical answer that it could really be solved. The word Person 
had been used since the fourth century to designate the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit as it were indistinctly or in other words 
quasi-specifically: three Persons. And yet the word cannot be being 
used simply specifically like man, which covers this man and that 
and all men in general, or generically like animal, which covers 
both man and brute, because within this strictly logical context this 
would imply determination in God. The answer has, however, 
already been given in effect in what we have seen. The trans- 
cendentalization of relation gives us a “transcendental” which differs 
in One important respect from the other “‘transcendentals”. Whereas 
the only distinction between goodness, truth and unity when said of 
pure being is as it were a backward-looking one, relation when 
transcendentalized retains by contrast a forward-look, or perhaps 
better a sideways-look: the respectus ad alterum. And thus it is able 
to give a quasi-specification which is in no way a determination. 
Thus St. Thomas rejects the suggestion that the word person is 
purely an accommodation, for person implies an individual and 
individuation in God is possible by way of relation. In the context 
of various speculations St. Thomas will assert therefore that Person 
both signifies the essence of God directly whilst signifying the 
relationship indirectly and signifies the relationship directly whilst 
signifying the essence (or subsistence) indirectly. Both of these 
positions are true. This comes in effect to saying, as before, that the 
Father is God himself but is not the Son, yet the Son is God himself 
and so on. The sort of “specification” given when relation is imputed 
to God is not such as to jeopardize our concept of his unity. Thus 
it is that the Person is said to be a subsistent relation. This phrase 
simply indicates that the word relation when used of God must be 
transcendental, and at the same time indicates the basic aspects of 
its nature as such. What in effect has been done is that the trans- 
cendentalized use of the Aristotelian category of relation has 

55 De Trinitate, VII, c. iv—v (7-10). 
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allowed us a guided approach to the Mystery of the Unity and 
Trinity of God. It both enables us and assists us to genuinely start 
an ascent to God from the world in which we live and have our 
being and in which we meet and see God’s revelation, and from 
there provides us with a ladder placed as it were in the right position, 
up which if we climb (this we can only be invited to do) we will be 
led with greater richness and surety into the presence of God - a 
presence which, however, in this life never ceases to be the “clouded” 
presence of faith, not that of vision. This, I would suggest, is what 
the Trinitarian theology of St. Thomas achieves. It remains to 
confirm this, and then only to examine this achievement in a wider 
context. 

The three “questions” in which the fundamental positions of St. 
Thomas’s Trinitarian teaching are presented in the Summa 
Theologiae® have now been examined in some detail. Our intention 
was to find out what was being attempted in the refusal simply to 
acknowledge the Mystery of the Trinity and leave it at that. To find 
the answer to this we have tried to see what is here being done by 
St. Thomas, and how it is being done; and this has been examined 
in the context not so much of an inquiry into the details of what is 
achieved - this may or may not be a task for the professor of 
dogmatic theology — but rather of a search for the spirit in which 
it is being done. We are thus left with looking more closely into 
the final question raised at the beginning: what is the result or effect 
of its having been done? \t is now possible to survey what we have 
seen and to attempt an answer to this, and in doing so to evaluate 
the whole of the theological activity which we have been examining. 

The outstanding feature of the “‘questions’” which have been 
examined is that they are concerned throughout with the way in 
which the words we use signify, or in other words the manner of 
their pointing to the reality which they indicate. The first of St. 
Thomas’s “questions” to be examined was concerned with the way 
in which the words understanding and love can be made by us to 
point at God — or in other words simply how they can be used of 
God - in a living relationship with Christ’s revelation as handed on 
in the Church. This was followed by an examination of the concept 
of relation to see if it could be used (by way of a “modification” 
which we have called transcendentalization) to point more accurately 
to the distinctions indicated as existing within understanding and 
loving. The third and final “‘question” in its first few articles (which 
we referred to without examining) does much the same for person as 

5 1a, qq. 27-29. 
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was done just earlier for “‘word”’, “love” and “‘relation”’, and in its final 
article explicitly asks just what it is that this word signifies. The 
answer here is of prime importance in that it shows that it is 
precisely a metaphysical and not logical answer that must be given. 
But however much the nature of this metaphysics must remain for 
the moment in question it is clear that St. Thomas must be exoner- 
ated from the charge that he is as it were trying to tidy up inside 
God. It is our thought (and his own), in its approach to God, that 
he is tidying up, and in such a way as to show how it can be a means 
of approach to him, a pointing or better still a /aunching of the 
spirit towards God.5’? We can, however, only have the path in- 
dicated to us and be invited to take it; in its actuality, we ourselves 
have to find it. What St. Thomas’s Trinitarian theology as such 
achives is to indicate this path. 

That this is what St. Thomas himself intends to achieve can be 
confirmed from his own statements. Despite a large number of 
passing references or direct suggestions, which occur in many 
places with regard to the nature of what can be achieved in theolo- 
gical reasoning, which may give rise to a more “‘sapiential” view,®* 
there are several explicit statements, to be found both in intro- 
ductory passages which describe the procedure which is to be 
followed, and in actual Trinitarian contexts, which give a much 
starker view, and indeed are at first sight somewhat alarming on 
account of their seeming to be so entirely negative. Nevertheless they 
confirm strongly the conclusion which we have just reached, and at 
the same time do in fact open out to a far more positive result and 
to a wider horizon. 

In the introduction to the specifically theological section of the 
Contra Gentiles we have the following intention expressed: 


Our method of procedure will be to take what is handed on in the 
Scriptures as our starting point (principles), and endeavour to understand 
what is implicit there in such a way as to defend it from the lacerations 
of the infidels.5® 


It is natural perhaps that this should be a prominent aspect of the 
book whose full title is: Liber de Veritate Catholicae Fidei contra 


57 Launching is an apt metaphor here for unlike the bullet fired from a gun a rocket 
which is launched from its pad is not given from outside, but itself contains, the power 
of its thrust. 

58 Cf. e.g. la, q. 1, a. 6; q. 32, a. 1 ad 2um; 2a-2ae, q. 2, a. 10; Contra Gentiles, Il, 
2 

5® Contra Gent., IV, c. 1. 
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Errores Infidelium, but it is a book which is very far from restricting 
itself solely to such a narrow field. Then there is perhaps the even 
starker (and at first sight very disappointing) statement to be found 
in the De Potentia where St. Thomas is justifying his Trinitarian 
speculations: “And such an investigation is not useless, since it 
enables the mind to rise to that understanding of truth which suffices 
for the exclusion of errors’ .®° And we get a hint of the same attitude 
when in the Summa he says that the principal reason for our 
acquiring an understanding of the Divine Persons is that we should 
have correct ideas about the nature of our salvation.*' From these 
it is reasonable to conclude that the primary purpose of such 
theological speculation is to achieve such an understanding of the 
content of the faith as to preserve one from error with regard to it. 
But this primacy is only with regard to what can be achieved by a 
doctrinal system as such; its ultimate purpose (and therefore primary 
in a different and more powerful sense) is that each individual 
Christian should be brought into a closer and more personal 
relationship to God. 

We can thus see how it is that the speculation involved for 
example in the three questions which we have examined is not 
intended to be directly towards the perfecting of the affective 
(personal) knowledge of God in the individual. Its primary purpose 
can indeed be said to be that of excluding errors with regard to the 
content of our faith, with helping the preacher to be more fully 
conversant with what is involved in that faith, and so on. 

From this follows the individual effect, as indeed it is meant to. 
For taken personally the elimination of errors is none other than 
the self-orientation of oneself towards God. It enables one or even 
positively causes one to “point” as it were at God rather than 
away from him. And in the movement that then “follows’— the 
ascent of the mind (and heart) to God — what is being done is a 
matter of personal commitment, achieved in a reflexive spiritual act, 
which precisely synthesises the via negativa and the via affirmativa 
into one authentic movement, having true spiritual value. The path 
which is here followed is none other than that which is being 
indicated and advocated by St. Thomas in his insistence on the 
genuinely metaphysical nature of all our predication with regard 
to God. 

The metaphysics which we talk about here as being essential to 
the “raising of the mind to God”’, or indeed being that very raising 


6° De Potentia, q. 9, a. 5. 
*! Ja, q. 33, a. 1 ad 3um. 
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itself, is not a metaphysics in the sense of a penetrating examination 
into the ground of being as we encounter it in the world in which 
we live, nor is it that metaphysics which is simply the highest sort 
of knowledge which we can attain by reason alone, but it is none- 
theless genuinely metaphysics in the sense that the spiritual activity 
involved (irrespective of whether its content and import is natural 
or supernatural) is a transcendental one. Not only the particularity 
of our experience has to be transcended — this is the nature of any 
intellectual activity — but also the formality of it or its “‘essence-ial” 
aspects.®* Such transcendence necessarily implies the play of analogy, 
and this as we have seen is achieved by way of holding on to and 
affirming, in as far as we are able, the central reality involved and 
signified, whilst denying to it all formal (essence-ial) aspects, and 
ultimately (in the present case) all created ones. 

It is a failure just here that makes what one is doing into an 
intellectualist formula remote from God. It is ultimately a failure 
to achieve a genuine metaphysics. And to achieve it is not easy. It is 
easy to affirm to oneself (and others) that one is denying the modus 
significandi whilst affirming the res significata, but this does not 
necessarily mean that one is in fact succeeding in doing so. Its 
achievement demands a continuing reflexive effort which asks the 
very most of man’s spiritual powers. 

The authenticity of the “metaphysics”, however, even within a 
theological context, does not ensure the authenticity of what is being 
done as theology. And thus we still have to examine whether and in 
what way the thought which we have been investigating is in fact 
genuinely theological rather than merely. metaphysical. The notes 
of an authentic theology are first of all that it is the study of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ, and secondly — dependent upon a true 
understanding of this first —- that it should give not merely a know- 
ledge about God but a knowledge of him. That this may be achieved 
the starting point must fundamentally be /ive revelation, in other 
words the personal revelation of God in Christ physically and 
historically handed on in the Church, not a set of propositions cut 
off from their source. And then whatever speculation proceeds 
from here must have its place within the encounter with Christ 
which is given in faith, rather than being simply a matter of the 
intellectual manipulation of concepts. The question which is 
frequently asked today is whether this can in fact be achieved by a 
systematic speculative theology, or whether it is only possible with 


®2 It is thus necessarily concerned with being qua being, even if not precisely as its 
“formal’’ object. 
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biblical categories. It is being suggested here that St. Thomas’s 
Trinitarian theology did (within its necessary limits) achieve this. 
And further, an examination of how it achieves this could be of 
help in understanding how these two faces of theology are neither 
incompatible nor even unrelated. They do in fact emphasize the 
two aspects of the nature of an authentic theology, which have just 
been stated, and which may be summarized as follows. First, the 
necessity for what is done to be done in a response to Christ in 
faith. Secondly, the necessity for the origin and source of all that 
is done to be the historical reality of revelation, not a dissected 
analysed aspect of it.® 

To demonstrate fully that St. Thomas’s systematic theology is in 
fact faithful to these conditions would demand a volume in its own 
right, but the following points can be made. The Swmma is a whole 
of such a nature that no portion of it can be taken safely or fairly 
in isolation, but must always be seen in the full context both of what 
precedes it and what follows it. And the theological technique 
which St. Thomas is following is that which has already been seen 
in the passage from the Contra Gentiles: ““The mind can rise to a 
knowledge of God through creatures; the knowledge of faith, 
however, comes down to us from God — but these two paths, the 
way up and the way down, are the same”’.® In other words our 
theological response to the revelation of God, which is basically 
the response of faith, is a matter of “‘remounting”’ that very revela- 
tion of God in Christ.® If this is to be the technique of theology it 
cannot help but being a spiritual activity within faith, both deepen- 
ing and broadening its reality. To ensure that it has such a nature - 
i.e. that it should be a real ascent to God — has been the continual 
and main concern of St. Thomas throughout the theology which 
we have examined. If what we achieve is a truly transcendental 
human act aimed at God rather than creatures — and this is the 
meaning of the “metaphysical activity” which we have seen — and 
if its starting point is the living manifestation of God in Christ in 
the worshipping Christian community — his Holy People and his 
own Mystical Body - then what we are doing will necessarily be a 


88 A consideration of the part played by the Creeds within the cultic (liturgical and 
sacramental) life of the Church will help to indicate how foreign any dissected and 
over-analysed presentation of her doctrine really is to the Church. 

®4 Contra Gent., IV, c. 1. 

*> The “knowledge of faith’ (fidei cognitio) here refers to what is revealed in Jesus 
Christ and not directly to the gift of faith infused in the soul, and thus the “coming 
down”’ referred to is the actual act of Revelation — or the Incarnation itself in all its 
fullness and significance. 
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deepening of the knowledge of God which we have in our response 
of faith. Here it can be seen that the two conditions for an authentic 
theology are dependent upon each other and not individually 
realizable. The fullness of the one implies the other — at least in 
embryo. It thus remains for us to see whether St. Thomas’s starting 
point is precisely what we have just described. 

It might appear that the starting point in the theology which has 
been examined is human love, human understanding, Aristotelian 
categories, etc. But these are the starting points of our response as 
a truly human response. The starting point from the more strictly 
theological point of view is always ultimately the presentation of the 
revelation of Christ in the Church, as seen primarily in her living 
magisterium — the teaching of the Scriptures, the preaching of the 
Gospel. This is a point which we have already seen at the beginning. 
It can clearly be seen however that it is not upon this latter in itself 
that St. Thomas is here (or in general) concentrating his theological 
thought — though it necessarily supposes it. His concentration here 
is upon exploring, safeguarding and indicating the path of trans- 
cendence from the living ground of God’s presence in the Church — 
the path back towards God in Christ.“ There can be no doubt 
that to deepen one’s appreciation of this “ground” in a scientific 
manner — to get into and under its skin — in such a way as to be 
able to live more deeply and fully in it at first hand, present as it 
were to Christ in his act of revealing God, is an essential part of 
theology. And this is represented chiefly by biblical theology and 
the general study of the formation and growth of the early Church. 
if in St. Thomas this aspect is weak, and this actual approach as 
we know it today is absent, this is for historical reasons. Such 
weakness neither invalidates his theology as theology however, nor 
does it take away from his achievement. And furthermore what 
St. Thomas achieved in the field in which he concentrated is valid 
in all and every deepening insight into the nature of our salvation 
and our presence to God in Christ, for as can now be seen these 
two aspects of theological research do not stand in opposition to 
each other but are complementary.*’ They form a whole and 
together they give us theology. 

6° If however one turns one’s attention to the articles in the la-2ae on the Old and 
New Laws, etc. (qq. 98-107) one can see a very different emphasis. And also the work 
done in commenting the Scriptures must be taken into account. 

*? The not infrequent attitude which regards these two as incompatible is due to 
seeing strictly speculative theology in the terms described on the first page of this 
article —- in other words in terms of substituting “‘metaphysical-formulae” for the 


Mystery-Presence of God —- a charge which as we have seen is unsubstantiated in the 
case of St Thomas. 
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St. Thomas’s speculative and systematic theology is thus primarily 
concerned with that aspect of our knowledge of God which is brought 
to realization in the “return to God”, in the examination of our 
response in faith to Revelation. It is here that his achievement is 
formidable, and what he offers can hardly afford to be neglected. 
The need for such achievement is seen to exist in Augustine, and 
there is even the shadow of its realization, but there is no systematic 
attempt to search for what is involved.** The search was made and 
a solution was achieved by St. Anselm, unfortunately, however, 
within a framework which almost inevitably ensured its mis- 
comprehension by both contemporaries and foliowers.*®® Its achieve- 
ment in St. Thomas was almost at once forgotten and lost sight of, 
and there has followed a long and unhappy period when the 
necessity for human thought to be transcendent in its fulfilment was 
no longer seen.”° Today this necessity is seen again in many fields, 
but it has become essential that it should be brought together with 
that other necessity which today is equally seen — the deeper pene- 
tration (now possible with the present available scholarship and 
historical perspective) of the nature of Revelation in its being given. 

The right understanding of what St. Thomas achieved in the field 
where he concentrated his effort could be a great help in bringing 


*8 The hints first appear in the Confessions, in the so-called Ecstasy of Milan (VII, 
17, 23) and that of Ostia (IX, 10, 23. Cf. P. Henry, La vision d’Ostie, Paris, 1938), and 
perhaps the even more interesting passage in VII, 10, 16—all of which concern “‘illumina- 
tion’, and in which the Plotinian influence is strong. Cf. R. Jolivet, Dieu, soleil des 
esprits, Paris 1934, and F. Cayré, La contemplation augustinienne, Paris 1954, both of 
whom tentatively offer interesting and convincing rapprochement between St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas at this level. Cf. M.-D. Chenu, /ntroduction a l'étude de saint Thomas 
d’ Aquin, Paris 1954, ch. V, pp. 132-172). The furthest development takes place, though 
not explicitly, in the movement shown from the conception of the image in man in 
terms simply of understanding, memory, love, through understanding of self, etc., to 
understanding of God, etc. (De Trinitate, IX—XIV). 

** It has been well shown for example by Karl Barth (Anselm: Fides Quaerens 
Intellectum, Eng. tr. London, 1960) that the “proof” of God’s existence in the Proslogion 
as also all Anselm’s other “proofs” (cf. Cur Deus Homo ?), is firmly and essentially 
within the context of faith. And further it must be understood as an attempt to make 
real one’s intellectual handling of the concept of God’s existence (basic as such to all 
theological thought) — or in other words to “think right’’ about God precisely by 
achieving that transcendental thought given in the synthesis of via affirmativa and 
negativa. This is in fact to be found implicit in the quo nihil maius cogitari possit (cf. 
the remarks made by Barth (loc. cit.) on the real and dynamic rather than abstract 
nature of this cogitari). Given the temper of the age, so largely represented by Abelard, 
it is not surprising that Anselm’s deeper intention was misunderstood from the first 
(cf. Gaunilo, Liber pro Insipiente) and has been consistently represented as an attempt 
to force the existential from the logical — and it is thus that it is rejected by St. Thomas 
for example (la, q. 2, a. 1). 

7° It is broken only by a few unhappy cries from the wilderness, of which the most 
constructive is that of Nicholas von Cues (1400-1464). 
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these two together. It is not so much the detailed way in which he 
achieved what he did that matters (except that this is essential to a 
full understanding of how it was achieved), but the nature of the 
achievement. And if we today are perhaps able to make use of 
philosophical ideas which are every bit as realist as the philosophy 
of St. Thomas and at the same time point in the same way to what 
is highest in man, and yet which are based on an appreciation of 
man richer psychologically, cosmologically and socially than the 
Aristotelian philosophy which St. Thomas used as a base for his 
thinking, then it may not be necessary for us to maintain with him 
that relation for example, understood as derived from the Aristotelian 
category, is the only way of talking deeply about the Persons of the 
Trinity. And if we find that for fundamentally sound psychological 
reasons such an approach is for us today too restricting, then we 
would do well to search for another way of expressing the reality 
which St. Thomas is trying to indicate. But precisely examining and 
seeing this reality (as we have been trying to do here) is going to be 
one of the surest aids to our achieving an expression which is not 
only real and meaningful in itself and at the same time truly mysta- 
gogical, but also palatable and constructively helpful to modern 
man. 

We thus see from our study that St. Thomas’s Trinitarian theology 
is genuinely metaphysical without being a mere matter of formalism. 
And as theology it is necessarily metaphysical because it is man’s 
true nature to be metaphysical, and it is man who is being led 
towards the Mystery of God. And because it thus offers man the 
way to attain to the fullness of his nature, and at the same time has 
its starting point and its very life in Christ and within Christ, it is 
a genuine theology leading to that Mystery. And since it achieves, 
with whatever limitation, a degree of spiritual penetration within 
one of the vital aspects of theology, which does not appear to have 
been achieved before or as yet since, it is a genuine theology that 
not only has historical value within the Church’s tradition, but also 
the ability to be of living value within its present teaching. 

GiLes HIBBERT, O.P. 








ST. PAUL’S ‘«‘BOASTING” AND 
‘“*¢WEAKNESS”’ 


We are not recommending ourselves to you again, but giving you an 
opportunity of boasting about us, so that you may have an answer for 
those whose boast is in outward show, not in inward worth.' 


Again I say to you, let no one think me a fool, but if it must be so, then 
take me as a fool, that I too may indulge in a little boasting. It is not 
according to the Lord I say what I am going to say, but through folly, 
indulging in this matter of boasting. Since many people are boasting 
according to the flesh, | too shall boast. For wise as you are you gladly 
suffer fools ... By way of discredit I admit we have been weak, as they 
interpret the term (W). But in any matter that one dares (to boast about), 
| also dare q | say it through folly.” 


This is St. Paul’s apology for indulging in “a little boasting” in 
reply to the boastful claims of his opponents in Corinth, who told 
his disciples there that Paul cut a poor figure and was a poor speaker. 
“His letters”, they said, “are weighty and mighty; his personal 
presence is insignificant and his address contemptible’’.* 

The “‘weakness” to which St. Paul confesses “by way of dis- 
credit”, is his failure to assert his authority, and command the 
obedience of his disciples. This deficiency his opponents charged 
him with. Paul willingly accepts the discredit of weakness rather 


than have to confess to the bullying and bludgeoning methods of 


these same opponents in their efforts to assert their authority over 
the Corinthian Christians. “For you put up with it if somebody 
treats you as slaves, if somebody eats you up, if somebody lays 
violent hands on you, if somebody assumes haughty airs, if some- 
body strikes you on the face’’.* It is preferable, argues Paul, to 
have to accept the discredit of weakness in his dealings with his 
disciples, than to boast of authority exercized so ruthlessly and at 
such a cost. St. Paul does not, of course, admit the charge of moral 
weakness in his administration of the Church. ““Weak men we may 
be, but it is not as such we fight our battles. The weapons we wield 


2 Cor. 5:12. 
2 Cor. 11:16-21. 
2 Cor. 10:10. 
2 Cor. 11:20. 
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are not merely human, but divinely potent to demolish strongholds; 
we demolish sophistries and all that rears its proud head against 
the knowledge of God ...”.5 

It is only after much hesitation and, as it were, against his better 
judgment that Paul consents to meet his opponents with their own 
tactics. Boasting as the world boasts “‘after the flesh” is not Chris- 
tian, he says. It is the mark of a fool. Boasting was uncongenial to 
Paul’s character. He was too honest ever to appear otherwise than 
was to be seen in his real self.° ““Let the man who boasts, boast in 
the Lord. It is not he who recommends himself who is acceptable, 
but he whom the Lord recommends”.’ Again, “if I must boast, I 
will boast of the things that show up my weakness”’.® But Paul can 
boast without compromising the truth: “if I choose to boast I will 
not be a fool, for I shall tell the truth’”’.® 

The truth, so vastly significant for the gospel, that Paul reveals 
in his boasting, would otherwise have remained almost entirely 
unrecorded. ““Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites? 
So am I. Are they descended from Abraham? So am I’. We have, 
of course, abundant evidence of Paul’s nationality. It would appear 
from the context of 2 Cor. 11:20 that the false apostles in Corinth 
boasted of their Jewish origins. They were true-bred Jews from 
Palestine, not outlanders like the man from Tarsus! In the matter 
of nationality or antecedents, these boastful Jews can show nothing 
to score over Paul. On the other hand, Paul has a record in the 
service of Christ —‘let the man who boasts, boast in the Lord’’- 
which surpasses anything these apostles have to show. 


Are they servants of Christ? I am mad to speak like this, but I can outdo 
them. More overworked than they, scourged more severely, more often 
imprisoned, many a time face to face with death. Five times the Jews 
have given me the thirty-nine strokes, three times I have been beaten 
with rods, once I was stoned, three times I have been shipwrecked and 
for twenty-four hours I was adrift in the open sea. I have been constantly 
on the road. I have met dangers from rivers, dangers from robbers, 
dangers in the town, dangers in the country, dangers at sea, dangers from 
false friends. I have toiled and trudged. I have gone without sleep; hungry 
and thirsty, I have often gone fasting, and I have suffered from cold and 
exposure.!° 


52 Cor. 10:34. 
62 Cor. 12:6. 

72 Cor. 10:18. 

82 Cor. 11:30. 
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These sacrifices in the service of Christ enumerated by St. Paul, 
he himselves describes, as “external things” (v. 28), that is, 
“outside” or purely physical in contrast with the mental or “inside” 
sacrifices entailed in his office as apostle or bishop: “there is the 
daily responsibility I have, the concern for all the churches’’. All 
these sacrifices undertaken and endured by St. Paul in the service 
of Christ are of the physical or material order. Any soldier might 
boast of such feats in the service of his country. But for all his 
heroism in the service of Christ, Paul does not wish to pose as a 
hero. He immediately recalls another incident calculated to reduce 
his stature to the ordinary size — his escape from Damascus in a 
basket let down from a window in the city wall.'! There was nothing 
heroic in this posture. The incident, showing up Paul’s ““weakness” 
or ordinariness, is mentioned here as a counterbalance to the heroic 
image of the preceding context. Paul does not want to appear a 
superman. “I should not like anyone to form an estimate of me 


” 12 


which goes beyond the evidence of his own eyes and ears”’. 
ST. PAUL’S SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCES 


Now St. Paul turns to the spiritual aspect. “Boast I must. It does 
no good. But I shall go on to tell of visions and revelations granted 
by the Lord”’.'* He tells of the “man in Christ” who fourteen years 
previously was taken up to the third heavens, taken up to Paradise, 
and heard “words that cannot be revealed, to repeat which it is not 
granted to man. About such a one I will boast, but about myself 
I will not boast except about my weakness’’."4 

Here again St. Paul reveals something that can be regarded as a 
spiritual counterbalance. Spiritually also, for all the wonderful 
favours he has received from God, he is an ordinary man. Like 
every other child of Adam, Paul also has to endure the contest 
between “the flesh” and “‘the spirit’’. Herein consists his ““weakness”’. 
The contest, in fact, has been intensified in his case, “because in 
order that I may not become unduly elated, a thorn was given me 
for the flesh, a messenger of Satan, to buffet me, so that I may not 
become unduly elated”’.'® Twice in this verse Paul tells us why the 
thorn for the flesh, the messenger of Satan, was assigned to him 
by God, to keep him from giving way to pride because of the extra- 


12 Cor. 11:33. 
122 Cor. 12:6. 
132 Cor. 12:1. 
14 12:3-6. 
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ordinary spiritual favours conferred upon him. The purpose, 
apparently, of leaving him to the mercy of this Satanic messenger, 
was revealed to Paul. 


A thorn for the flesh 

What is this thorn for the flesh described by St. Paul as a messenger 
of Satan, and mentioned here as proof of his “weakness” ? Spiritual 
writers are almost unanimous in interpreting the thorn for the 
flesh as some physical disability, taking the term flesh here as the 
body physical, which in St. Paul’s case, they say, was afflicted with 
some obvious disorder, ophthalmia or epilepsy or some nervous 
disease which was a constant irritant and source of humiliation 
in his dealings with his fellowmen. Galatians 4:14 is quoted as 
lending probability to this view: 


You know that it was because of weakness of the flesh I preached to you 
on the first occasion (16 rpétepov); and severely tried as you were by my 
physical condition you showed neither contempt nor disgust, rather you 
received me as a messenger of God, as Christ Jesus. 


The term flesh (c&p€) is one of wide connotation. Sometimes it 
indicates the human body, for example, “‘forethought for the body’’!® 
or human nature, the “human nature of Christ’;!? or merely 
human origin as opposed to spiritual origin, for example, Abraham’s 
children according to the flesh, rather than through faith. Some- 
times the term indicates things of the physical or social order as 
opposed to the spiritual or supernatural: “the wise according to the 
flesh” indicates merely human wisdom. “‘To have confidence in the 
flesh” means to put ones trust in purely natural things such as 
physical descent from Abraham or circumcision. St. Paul says 
“from now I know nobody according to the flesh”, that is, he no 
longer judges or measures people according to purely human 
standards such as power, learning, eloquence, wealth or nationality. 
Such were the standards the Jews - and Paul himself before his 
conversion — set for the promised Messias. Onesimus become a 
Christian, is dear to Philemon both “‘in the flesh and in the Lord’’!® 
that is, as his slave and as his brother in Christ. 

In the moral order the term flesh means sinful human nature as 
received from Adam after his fall, “The outlook of the flesh is 


16 Rom. 13:14. 
7 John 1:14. 
182 Cor. 5:16. 
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death . . . hostility to God. It is not submissive to the law of God, 
for not even can it be submissive. Those depending on the flesh 
cannot please God”’.!® That is, in the absence of grace the “flesh”, 
the seat of concupiscence, is in complete control. Those “depending 
on the flesh” are the helpless slaves of sin, as illustrated in Romans 
7:7-25. The spirit (1rveGya) is the higher part of the soul, powerless 
without grace in the contest with the flesh, but illumined by grace - 
“the law of the spirit’’— exercises complete authority over the flesh. 
“The law of the spirit, which is life in Christ, has released you from 
the law of sin and death”.?° ““Walk according to the spirit and you 
will not accomplish the desire of the flesh’’.*! But the flesh and the 
spirit are in constant opposition (Gal. 5:17) and the flesh is ever 
seeking for dominion. “The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak’. 
This is the struggle every child of Adam has to endure. 

This is the struggle St. Paul also has to endure. This is the 
“weakness” he prefers to boast about, a weakness that puts him 
on a level spiritually also with ordinary men. Not only has St. Paul 
to endure the struggle between the flesh and the spirit, but the 
contest is intensified in his case, by the addition of an ally for the 
flesh, ‘‘a messenger of Satan, a thorn for the flesh”. Just as a thorn 
in the body is a constant irritant, upsetting the balance of bodily 
health, the purpose of a thorn for the flesh is to upset the spiritual 
balance, by giving victory to the rebellious element in man’s nature. 
We are not told what was the character of the suggestions or allure- 
ments put before St. Paul by the messenger of Satan. It is not at all 
necessary that the urgings of the flesh in this case, be confined to 
temptations against the virtue of chastity. The seven deadly sins are 
the domain of the flesh, and here Satan’s messenger has a wide field 
of operation. We infer, however, from Paul’s petition made three 
times to the Lord to take away from him this Satanic messenger, 
that Paul, realizing his weakness, was afraid that victory would fall 
to the flesh. Christ’s reply was, “my grace is sufficient for thee. For 
virtue is perfected through weakness”. Weakness, humbly ack- 
nowledged as in Paul’s case, is the soil in which virtue thrives. God’s 
purpose is assigning to Paul the thorn for the flesh, was to make 
him realise his own weakness in the face of the extraordinary 
favours he had received. This weakness, humbly confessed, becomes 
a source of uttermost strength in co-operation with God’s grace. 
“T can do all things in him who strengthens me’’.* 


19 Rom. 8:6-7. 
20 Rom. 8:2. 
21 Gal. 5:16. 
22 Matt. 21:41. 
23 Philip. 4:13. 
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The strange paradox is that spiritual writers, who are loath to 
admit that a thorn for the flesh could be anything other than a 
physical debility, lest anything in the nature of sensuality should be 
associated even externally with the spiritual life of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, have no hesitation in quoting passages from the 
Epistle to the Romans as illustrating Paul’s own spiritual experience: 


I do not the good that I wish, but the evil that I do not wish that I perform. 
... | find another law in my members warring against the law of my mind 
and making me prisoner to the law of sin that is in my members. Unhappy 
man that I am who will deliver me from this body of death.™4 


St. Paul is illustrating here the spiritual experience of a man who put 
his faith for salvation in the Mosaic Law that had rejected Christ 
and put him to death. Such a one is cut off from all contact with 
grace and can do nothing in the moral order that will be acceptable 
to God. He is “in the power of the flesh”. No child of Adam who is 
united by faith with the promised redeemer, need become the 
prisoner or slave of sin, unless he wills it so. God reminded Cain, 
when he was contemplating his brother’s murder, that he had 
dominion and authority over the lust of sin.25 Even if St. Paul by 
virtue of his apostolic mission, was immune from sin he was not 
immune from the contest with the flesh. This is the weakness he 
boasts of, that puts him on a par with the ordinary man. “I buffet 
my body and bring it into subjection, lest having preached to others 
I myself may be rejected’’.*® 


Because of weakness of the flesh... - 

The only reference to ill health or physical indisposition on St. 
Paul’s part is in the famous verse of Galatians, already mentioned, 
where Paul reminds his Galatian disciples that it was through an 
accident of ill health —“‘weakness of the flesh”— he preached to them 
on the first occasion. There is a disconcerting element of impro- 
bability in this verse (Gal. 4:12) as generally interpreted. The 
suggestion of the context is that an accident of ill health disrupted 
Paul’s schedule as first planned. We get no clue anywhere to any 
alternative plan. Why did any consideration of ill health prompt 
the Apostle to select that most difficult mission in Asia Minor, 
necessitating such long journeys over such wild uncharted country? 


*4 Rom. 7:19-23. 
25 Gen. 4:7. 
1 Cor. 9:27. 
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It is estimated that in these three missionary tours Paul must have 
travelled three thousand miles overland, and if Paul’s physical 
condition was as forbidding as this verse of Galatians suggests, 
why did he care to come before any strange audience? “Though 
sorely tried by my physical condition you did not show your 
contempt nor even your disgust” (literally, “‘not even did you spit 
out”.) What hope of success had any preacher in such circum- 
stances before an audience completely unknown to him. “And yet’, 
we are told, “you received me as a messenger of God, as Christ 
Jesus”. Does not this statement strain credibility? It is not true to 
the account recorded by St. Luke in Acts. On the occasion of his 
first missionary journey to the Galatians Paul and his party had to 
fly from city after city, to evade the attention of the Jews. They were 
forced out of Pisidian Antioch —“‘so they shook off the dust from 
their feet as they left them, and went on to Iconium”.?” From 
Iconium, before a concerted plan of Jews and Gentiles to assault 
and stone them, they fled for refuge to Lystra and Derbe.”® At 
Lystra Paul was stoned to death, as his Jewish assailants thought, 
and his body was unceremoniously dragged outside the city wall.*° 

The generally accepted interpretation of Galatians 4:12 cannot be 
regarded as even probable. The last incident, the stoning of Paul at 
Lystra, as recorded by St. Luke, gives a clue to another interpretation 
which involves no contradiction, postulates no miracle and seems 
generally reasonable. 

This is St. Luke’s testimony: 


They (the Jews of Lystra) stoned Paul and dragged him outside the 
city, thinking he was dead. His disciples having formed a ring about him, 
he stood up and went into the city. Next day he left with Barnabas for 
Derbe. Having preached the gospel in that city and having gained many 
disciples they returned to Lystra and Iconium and Antioch, fortifying 
the spirits of the disciples and encouraging them to be loyal to the faith 

. appointing presbyters for them in each of their churches.*° 


“They returned to Lystra and Iconium and Antioch’ this is 
the occasion to which St. Paul refers in Galatians 4:12, and the 
translation of this verse should run, “you know it was through ill 
health I preached to you on the second occasion (16 trpdtepov)”’. 
Paul and party on their return route visited each city in succession 

” Acts 13:51. 

*® Acts 14:5-6. 
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before reaching Pamphylia, where they embarked for Syrian Antioch, 
thus ending their first missionary journey to Galatia in the year 
A.D. 49. On this journey Paul’s programme was interrupted by 
illness. When he and his party had finished their preaching in Derbe, 
the most easterly of the Galatian cities or towns, just beside the 
Cilician border, they did not set out for home — Syrian Antioch - 
nor did they undertake any other scheme as originally intended, 
because Paul’s physical condition was so severely impaired by the 
stoning at Lystra, ““because of weakness of the flesh’’. 

The Jews were experts in stoning, and they, taking it that Paul 
was dead, actually dragged (supov) the body outside the city wall 
for the vultures to prey upon. At this point a commentator remarks 
“whether he (Paul) died or not, St. Luke regards his recovery as a 
miracle since he could walk back and leave next day’. There is no 
hint of a miracle in any context referring to this incident at Lystra. 
While it may be said popularly that it was a miracle that Paul 
escaped death on this occasion, we are not justified in invoking a 
miracle if there is any reasonably natural explanation. Men have 
been known to have survived such ordeals as Paul endured, and 
we must take it that Paul survived. He himself refers to the incident 
of the stoning*' as one of the feats he endured in Christ’s service. 
This reference rules out the likelihood of a miracle which would 
leave no room for “boasting”. The Jews on that occasion had the 
backing of the crowd at Lystra.** We do not know what time 
intervened before the arrival of the disciples, who, St. Luke tells us, 
“formed a ring about him’’, their purpose being to give the victim 
time and assistance to recover consciousness, and probably to 
conceal his movements from the Jews who thought he was dead. 
When St. Luke tells us that St. Paul “stood up’, it does not follow 
that he stood up of his own accord, and we are not justified in 
saying that he walked into the city. “‘He went into the city” does 
not preclude being helped or carried in. Paul and Barnabas left 
next morning. This early departure points to fear of further attack 
by the Jews. Derbe was a frontier town, thirty miles distant from 
Lystra. St. Luke never discloses what means of transport Paul and 
his party had at their disposal, but the prodigious journeys through 
Asia Minor surely suggest horse or mule transport. 

It we exclude the intervention of a miracle, and we must do so 
until every other possibility is exhausted, we must accept it that 
after being stoned to death, as the Jews thought, Paul was in a very 
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poor physical condition, suffering probably from gaping wounds 
and deep concussion, which would necessitate a long period of rest. 
Derbe was a quiet frontier town with no commercial activities and 
consequently, no Jewish population. Beyond being told that “they 
made many disciples”, we do not know how long Paul and his 
party remained here. It is significant that there is no reference to 
any preaching or public speaking by Paul himself in Derbe, unlike 
the pattern of his activity in the other Galatian cities. During this 
period in Derbe was Paul an invalid, staying with friends he had 
already made there?** Was the medical treatment available in the 
other Galatian cities, lacking in this backward frontier town, and 
had Paul’s wounds festered and developed the objectionable 
symptoms suggested by his own words to the Galatians; “though 
severely tried by my physical condition you did not show your 
contempt or even your disgust”— the implication being that, in 
public estimation, only a miserable wretch could have such treatment 
meted out to him. Speaking of the cordial reception he then had 
from his Galatian disciples on his return journey, St. Paul says, “I 
declare to you that if feasible you would have dug out your eyes and 
given them to me”’.** Commentators infer from this remark that 
Paul must have been suffering from ophthalmia of some offensive 
kind. The eyes and face of a man who had been violently stoned to 
death, as his assailants thought, and whose body had been dragged 
by the legs over an area of ground, must have presented a pitiable 
spectacle. It is unnecessary to postulate ophthalmia. 

Our contention is that 16 tpdétepov of Galatians 4:12 should 
be rendered “‘on the second occasion”’, not “‘on the first occasion”, 
which would be 16 rpétov. The term 14 trpétepov is relative. It may 
mean “formerly”, but when there are two former occasions, it 
indicates the second, not the first. We know from Acts that Paul 
and his party preached the gospel in the Galatian cities on two 
occasions during his first missionary journey. The second visit was 
due to ill health as a result of the stoning at Lystra. His Galatian 
disciples had now become thoroughly acquainted with the Apostle. 
They realized that it was for their sake he had undergone this terrible 
ordeal at the hands of the Jews, and they considered it a blessing® 
to have him in their midst. During this stay there is no record of any 
public appearance. The ecclesiastical work of administration®* could 


33 Acts 14:6. 
* Gal. 4:15. 
35 Gal. 4:15. 
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be done from a sick bed. His faithful disciples treated Paul as “‘a 
messenger of God, as Jesus Christ”. When Paul reached Galatia on 
the first occasion, these Gentiles knew nothing of Christ, and Paul 
was a complete stranger. 

The “weakness” mentioned by St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians in connexion with “boasting” is entirely different from 
the “weakness of the flesh” mentioned in Galatians 4:12. In the 
first case St. Paul is speaking of the weakness or ordinariness of 
human nature, taken in its physical or moral aspect. For all his 
heroism in the campaign for Christ and for all his wonderful spiritual 
favours, Paul tells the Corinthians that he is only an ordinary weak 
man subject to the limitations, physical and spiritual, of ordinary 
human nature. In addition to the burden of rebellious nature (o&p€) 
that every man inherits from Adam, Paul had a further weakness to 
endure, assigned him by the Lord, in the form of “‘a messenger from 
Satan, a thorn for the flesh’, to incite further the disorder that is 
the heritage of Adam’s sin, and so give Paul an opportunity of 
realizing his own weakness and cultivating the “humility that goeth 
before glory”. There is no ground for the assumption so liberally 
drawn upon by his biographers and others, that St. Paul suffered 
from some permanent form of ill health, rheumatism, purulent 
ophthalmia, sciatica, leprosy, epilepsy, to mention but a few of the 
various diagnoses of a disease that supplies an element of romance 
in the life of a saint. Physically, whatever his actual stature, as well 
as intellectually and spiritually, Paul was a “man framed in nature’s 
prodigality”, a man cast in a heroic mould, despite his humble 
protestations to the contrary. 


WAS ST. PAUL A STIGMATIST ? 


There is a further question, which though not strictly coming 
under the theme of boasting or weakness, might be appropriately 
considered in this context, for it is a revelation made by St. Paul 
about himself. The final statement, immediately followed by the 
blessing, in the Epistle to the Galatians is, “tin future let no one give 
me annoyance for I bear in my body the wound marks of Jesus’’.*? 
Commentators favour a figurative interpretation of this statement, 
namely that the wounds of Jesus which Paul bears in his body, are 
the marks and scars of the scourgings, the beating with rods, the 
stoning and other hardships endured in the service of Christ.** 


* Gal. 6:17. 
*82 Cor. 11:24-25. 
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The literal interpretation of this verse seems to be the correct one. 
The wound marks (otiyyata) of Christ which Paul says he bore in 
his body, were the nail wounds in the hands and feet, the wounds 
through which Christ’s blood flowed on the cross, probably also 
the spear wound in the side. The Greek otiyya means a mark made 
by a sharp pointed instrument, and is not used to indicate a scar or 
wound. But apart from the particular connotation of the term otiyua, 
the setting of Paul’s statement is most significant. It stands by itself 
isolated from its context and calling for notice by the very emphasis 
of its position as the final statement of the letter. It is a startling 
personal claim put forward specifically as “a reason” (y&p) why 
for the future, he should be immune from annoyance (xétrous). 
What annoyance is in question? Why should the bearing of Christ’s 
wound marks entitle Paul to immunity? The annoyance in question 
does not refer to the trials and vicissitudes, the crosses that a 
Christian endures with resignation, even welcomes for Christ’s sake. 
“Therefore”, said St. Paul to the Corinthians, “I welcome for Christ’s 
sake occasions of weakness, insult, constraint, persecution and dis- 
tress.°® The annoyance of which St. Paul complained to the Corin- 
thians, was that he was compelled to have recourse to the silly 
expedient of boasting of his qualifications to act as Christ’s apostle: 
“IT have behaved silly. You drove me to it. My credentials should 
have been given by you’’.*° This is the annoyance that Paul claims 
to be spared him for the future, at the hands of the judaizing agents 
who have been spreading the propaganda among his Galatian 
disciples, that Paul’s credentials to speak and act for Christ were 
altogether inferior to those of the apostles of Jerusalem. 

The first two chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians are a spirited 
reply to these charges not stated categorically, but implicit in the 
defence made by St. Paul. Paul, they alleged, is only a second-rate 
apostle, not having been trained or commissioned by Christ, and 
therefore not qualified, as the apostles of Jerusalem are, to act as 
Christ’s immediate representative; and not entitled to ignore the 
claims of the Mosaic Law which, against the wishes of the apostles 
of Jerusalem, Paul persists in doing. In the first two chapters Paul 
replies to these charges, solemnly calling God to witness that his 
evidence was true “I declare before God that in what I write you 
there is nothing but the truth’’.*" In the last statement of the Epistle, 
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St. Paul makes the startling announcement, “for the future let nobody 
give me annoyance for I bear the wound marks of Jesus in my body” 
— that is, let nobody in future challenge Paul’s credentials to act as 
Christ’s immediate representative, for the wound marks of Christ 
that he bears in his body, are the authentic visible seal of the com- 
mission Paul received directly from Christ to preach Christ crucified 
to the Gentiles. ““We preach Christ crucified’’.*” 

This challenging statement standing by itself, without any 
immediate relation to its context, and that too in the position of 
particular emphasis, is surely a personal claim, which in Paul’s 
opinion entitled him as bearer of Christ’s wound marks to special 
recognition as Christ’s representative. Surely the challenge did not 
pass unnoticed by the Apostle’s enemies who were bitterly striving 
to discredit him. Here was a claim that could easily be put to the 
test. In the context immediately preceding, Paul reminded his 
Galatian disciples that the agents who were forcing circumcision on 
them were so acting, not that they themselves believed in the Mosaic 
Law, but “in order to boast about your flesh”.** The circumcision 
of Galatian Christians was the evidence these agents had to show 
their Judaizing masters, evidence that was visible and factual, not 
figurative. Was St. Paul likely to reply on the plea, if challenged, 
that in stating he bore the wound marks of Christ in his body, he 
was speaking only figuratively? Would such a defence be accepted 
as honouring his solemn appeal to God to vouch for the truth of 
his statements, “I declare before God that in what I write to you 
there is nothing but the truth?” If bearing the wound marks of 
Christ, is to be interpreted broadly as having in his body the marks 
and scars of beatings endured for Christ, that claim could be equally 
validly made by others, the Christians, for instance, whom Paul 
confesses he flogged in every synagogue (Acts 22:19). It can be 
inferred that even the false apostles of Corinth had scars and marks 
of beatings to show, if not on a scale comparable with those of Paul 
himself.** Yet none of these parties are recorded as claiming privilege 
on that score. 

The Epistle to the Galatians has been described as an “impassioned 
remonstrance”— a fair description of the two opening chapters. 
Another critique says: “Paul’s reaction’’- on hearing of the belittling 
tactics of the Judaizing Pharisees in Galatia —“‘was swift and violent. 
Stirred to his depths and quivering with just indignation, he at once 
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dictated this passionate vindication of his apostolic authority”. Paul 
states emphatically in the opening chapters that he has learned the 
gospel from none other than Christ, that he was commissioned by 
Christ to preach the gospel to the Gentiles, that his way of preaching 
the gospel received the unqualified approval of the apostles of 
Jerusalem who joined hands with him in acknowledging the equality 
of his apostolate with theirs. Then, in the last statement of the 
Epistle, he returns to this theme, “in future let no one give me 
annoyance for I bear in my body the wound marks of Jesus’’. This 
is his last word to his detractors, and here again can be detected the 
note of indignant remonstrance that characterizes the opening 
chapters of the Epistle. This is his final argument, and his most 
effective argument inasmuch as the claim made can be immediately 
tested. We can well understand the eagerness of the Pharisees to 
test this claim of Paul to immunity from further annoyance. Let 
them see the wound marks mentioned. In these circumstances was 
Paul likely to put himself in the position of explaining that his 
statement must be interpreted figuratively, not literally. Such an 
attitude on the Apostle’s part would certainly be considered un- 
Pauline. 

The literal interpretation of St. Paul’s final statement to the 
Galatians implies a miracle - the wound marks of Christ which 
Paul bore in his body were miraculously imprinted. Earlier in this 
article, when dealing with Paul’s recovery after the stoning at 
Lystra, we deprecated the intervention of a miracle until every 
possibility of a natural explanation was exhausted. In the present 
case, considering the background and the circumstances that called 
forth the impassioned defence of his credentials to speak and act 
as Christ’s immediate representative, it would appear that if St. 
Paul intended his claim, “for I bear in my body the wound marks 
of Jesus”, to be interpreted merely figuratively the statement had 
been better omitted altogether, as being merely an anticlimax and 
serving no other purpose than to supply his detractors with a further 
handle of attack. Why not a figurative interpretation of other claims, 
which cannot be tested visually? 

The statement of St. Paul that he bears in his body the wound 
marks of Christ is on a different footing from the statement that 
occurs earlier in this Epistle to the Galatians, “with Christ I have 
been crucified. I live no longer I, it is Christ who lives in me.. .”.® 
This is not a personal claim peculiar to the spiritual life of the 
Apostle himself. St. Paul is speaking here as a Christian who lives 
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the life of grace. The privilege of life in Christ or life through Christ, 
is common to all who have received the sacrament of baptism and 
live the Christian life of grace. Baptism, according to St. Paul’s 
teaching, effects a mystical union with Christ in his death and burial, 
as symbolized by immersion in the early Church. The “new creation” 
that emerges in mystical union with Christ in his resurrection, 
should live henceforth the life of Christ.4° Speaking to the Roman 
Christians St. Paul says, “consider yourselves as dead to sin, but as 
living for God through Christ Jesus”.*” Christ through his passion 
and death is the sole source of grace and life. It is not unbefitting 
that the Apostle commissioned to preach Christ crucified to man- 
kind, should bear in his body as seal of his commission miraculously 
imprinted, the marks of the wounds through which Christ’s blood 
was shed for the salvation of mankind. 
T. FAHY 


© Rom. 6:2-4; 2 Cor. 5:17. 
*? Rom. 6:11. 








THE THEORETICAL BASES OF A 
THEOLOGY OF WORK 


In an age in which “work” is synonymous with supplying the 
necessities of life the question of its relevance to eternal salvation 
or to the supernatural life is relatively simple. The majority of 
human beings cannot for any length of time be charitable or pray 
or perform any other religious act unless they have a certain 
minimum of food, clothing, and shelter. 

But as production methods become more efficient and complicated, 
the nature of work also changes. I speak here not of the motivation 
of the worker or corporation — this seems to remain primarily to 
make profits or to earn a living and the benefits which money can 
buy. I speak rather of the changing overall effects of work: instead 
of merely the means for physical survival, there results in a tech- 
nologically advanced culture a general material and intellectual 
improvement of the entire milieu in which man lives. I speak also 
of the means employed, for the corporation frequently feels justified 
in demanding more of its employee than a certain number of hours 
each day. The model of car he owns, the neighbourhood in which 
he lives, where he spends his vacation, the number of days he spends 
each year taking refresher courses in executive management — in a 
sense his entire waking day becomes subject, in many cases, to the 
goals of the corporation for which he works. 

For the man who acknowledges no law and no motivation beyond 
that of economic supremacy and temporal prosperity, the place of 
work in his life is simple: work and the human benefits which are 
its fruit are everything. But in the face of such developments, what 
is the Christian to say and think? Is there any loftier motivation 
open to him as a Christian than that of merely earning a living? 
Does cultural advancement have any supernatural relevance? Is it 
a reproach to a Christian to say that he is dedicated to science or 
to humanity or to his job? He recalls the rather harsh words of 
Christ and the evangelists about the world which cannot know 
God, which is the domain of Satan, which Christ has overcome, 
which will hate Christ’s followers as it has hated him, since they, 
like him, are not to be “of this world”. In a word, what the Christian 
in the technological age seeks is a theology of work. 

Basically, a theology of work is a statement of the relation of 
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nature and of grace, of natural and supernatural, of the meaning of 
“world” and of the Christian’s relation to it. Our purpose in this 
paper is to study several such theologies which are prevalent in 
contemporary Catholic thought, asking in what points they agree 
or disagree, citing any notable weaknesses, and making whatever 
suggestions might be seen as useful to the development of a more 
consistent and meaningful theology of work. 


CREATIVE AND PERSONAL VALUES OF WORK 


From the point of view of Christian theology, what is the sig- 
nificance of human work and of human temporal progress? 
Approaching recent theological writings with this question in mind, 
one encounters two values accorded general agreement and one 
which is subject to general disagreement. 

The first point of general agreement is the value of work as a 
continuation of God’s creative act. By his command, “Fill the 
earth and subdue it”, God binds man to co-operate with him, to 
subject the earth to man, and through man, to God. Man’s work 
completes God’s creative act. In a sense, the world would not attain 
the measure of perfection which God intends for it, were it not for 
man’s efforts. Man is created in the image of God not only in that 
he is a free and spiritual person, but also in that he is, like God, 
creative, although in a considerably different sense of the term. The 
results of this creative work of man we call “culture”, including in 
this term the whole order of community life with all its institutions 
and contents. To look upon work as a consequence of the Fall is 
theologically unsound; it is merely the drudgery and monotony of 
work which is peculiar to man after the Fall. Work itself is an 
expression of human dignity.’ 

Secondly, there seems to be no serious disagreement over the 
fact that work is of value, whether on the natural or supernatural 
level, to the worker himself. This we will call the “personal” value 
of work. Work is the development of love in oneself, and an 
opportunity to express to God our love for him. For in work man 
becomes God’s “faithful and wise servant”. Labour brings one 
closer to the works of the Creator, and hence closer to finding God 
himself. In every type of work, we can offer the toil and hardship to 


* Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Work, Chicago, Scepter Press, 1960, pp. 55-56. 

* Anton Béhm, “Das Weltverhaltnis des Christen in Dienen”’, in Geist und Leben, 3 
(1962), 185-86. 

* Herbert McCabe, O.P., “Theology and Work”’, in Work: Christian Thought and 
Practice, edited by John M. Todd, Baltimore, Helicon, 1960, pp. 216-17. 
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God as a measure of atonement for human sins. Work is a way of 
surrendering oneself to God. It is a prayer of humility, hardship, 
suffering and sweat. Since it wears away our physical strength and 
uses up some of our resources, work can be said to free our spirit 
from the domination of matter and body. It is linked up with the 
joy of victory over matter and over oneself. Whereas the interior 
life supplies the active life with virtues, the active, working life tests 
their quality.* 

This “‘personal’”’ value of work is expressed thus by Father 
Teilhard de Chardin: 


To create, or organize material energy, or truth, or beauty, brings with it 
an inner torment which prevents those who face its hazards from sinking 
into the quiet and closed-in life wherein grows the vice of egoism and 
attachment. An honest workman not only surrenders his tranquility and 
peace once and for all, but must learn to abandon over and over again 
the form which his labour or art or thought first took, and go in search 
of new forms. ... Over and over again he must transcend himself, tear 
himself away from himself, leaving behind him his most cherished 
beginnings.® 


WORK AS REDEMPTIVE: INDIRECTLY AND DIRECTLY 


While the first value of work which we studied was “creation- 
centred” and the second was “worker-centred”, the third may be 
termed “Redemption-centred”. This value of work may be des- 
cribed as redemptive, sacramental, Christocentric, or incarnational. 
It concerns the relevance of work to the redemptive work of Christ. 

That naturally good actions, even though performed by an 
atheist, can have some indirect relevance to the furthering of the 
redemptive work of Christ, seems to draw no serious objections. 
For it is conceded that the champion of racial equality, the Peace 
Corps volunteer agricultural experts in Latin America, and the 
UNESCO health agent in Tanganyka are all helping to create a 
milieu in which a moral life demands something less than heroic 
virtue. The ranks begin to part, however, when one asks whether 
naturally good actions have any direct relevance to the spread of 
the kingdom of God.** Some, as Teilhard de Chardin and Congar, 


* Wyszynski, op. cit., pp. 61; 64-65; 67; 82; 86; 99; 101; 111. 

® Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Divine Milieu, New York, Harper & Row, 1960, 
p. 41. (Referred to as DM). 

58 Whether, in the words of Congar, there is a “certain continuity between the work 
of this world, the cosmic process, and the eschatological Kingdom’”’. 
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will admit that they do. Other, as Wyszynski and Danielou, seem 
to be willing to admit at most an indirect relevance — that the world 
is “only the occasion or the background of our charitable deeds 
and spiritual purification’’.® 

Probably the most enthusiastic and unreserved statements of the 
continuity between the work of this world and the work of Christ 
are those of Teilhard de Chardin, such as the following from the 
Divine Milieu: 


Any increase that I can confer upon myself or upon things is translated 
into some increase in my power to love and some progress in Christ’s 
blessed hold upon the universe. . . . [Christianity is} a soul of immense 
power which bestows significance and beauty and a new lightness on 
what we are already doing. .. . 

We have gone deeply into these new perspectives: the progress of the 
universe and in particular of the human universe, does not take place in 
competition with God, nor does it squander energies that we rightly owe 
to Him. The greater man becomes, the more humanity becomes united, 
with consciousness of and mastery of its potentialities, the more beautiful 
creation will be, the more perfect adoration will become, and the more 
Christ will find, for mystical extensions, a body worthy of resurrection. 

Jerusalem, lift up your head. . . . All over the world, men are toiling - 
in laboratories, in studios, in deserts, in factories, in the vast social 
crucible. The ferment that is taking place by their instrumentality in art 
and science and thought is happening for your sake.’ 


The theoretical basis for this approximation of human progress 
to the progress of Christ’s hold on the universe seems to arise from 
an immanent unity of God with the universe. 


As early as in St. Paul and St. John we read that to create, to fulfil and to 
purify the world is, for God, to unify it by uniting it organically with 
himself. How does he unify it? By partially immersing himself in things, 
by becoming “element”, and then, from this point of vantage in the 
heart of matter, assuming the control and leadership of what we now call 
evolution. 


This unity began with the incarnation of the Word, and this incar- 
nation will continue and increase until, in St. Paul’s words, “God 
shall be all in all’. This unity is a superior form of “‘pantheism” 
without trace of adulteration of God or annihilation of creature, 


* Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., Lay People in the Church, translated by Donald Attwater, 
Westminster, Md., Newman Press, 1956, pp. 78-80. (Referred to as LPC.) 
? Chardin, DM, pp. 32; 39; 138. 
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for each element will reach its consummation at the same time as 
the universe.® 

Father Yves Congar reaches a similar position from a different 

direction. Both Church and world are ordered, in God’s unitary 
design, to fulfilment in the Kingdom of God. But while they have the 
same ultimate end because of this unitary plan and because the 
whole cosmos is united with man in a shared destiny, they each 
serve this end by different means and on different planes, each 
keeping its own nature and constitution.°® 

In the world of human history, two drives are discernible, one 

towards integrity, the other towards reconciliation. The first is 
witnessed by man’s struggle “for perfect knowledge, perfect justice, 
perfect health, perfect control of good over evil, of life over sickness 
and over all that belongs to death and does its work”. This re- 
presents a reaching-out towards a fullness that eludes us and that 
only eternity can bring. The second drive is that of man trying to 
overcome the oppositions and “‘othernesses” that he feels to be so 
many limitations and absurdities bringing suffering upon him - 
“spirit and nature, the person and social authority, between classes, 
between nations”. He endeavours to make real the part in world 
dominion which he shares with God. In this twofold quest, “the 
world without knowing it tends towards realization of the Kingdom, 
at any rate in its terrestrial and quasi-secular aspect’’.!° 

And yet, Congar continues, this endeavour suffers from three 

major defects: 

(1) There is something ambivalent and ambiguous about human 
progress: it can be turned either to human loss or human 
gain. 

(2) The world simply follows its instinct to live, unaware that 
God’s wisdom is the wisdom of the Cross — that suffering and 
voluntary privation have a necessary part in human life. 

(3) The final integrity and reconciled life which corresponds to 
the cosmic aspect of the Kingdom, cannot be attained simply 
by the power of the natures that make up the world." 

Father Herbert McCabe’s approach resembles that of Congar, 

but his theoretical basis seems to be somewhat different. He recalls 
that the power of Satan was externalized and symbolized by a 
partial return to chaos and disorder in the created world — by 


8 Chardin, The Phenomenon of Man, New York, Harper & Row, 1959, p. 294. 
® Congar, LPC, p. 88. 

1 Tbid., p. 92. 

1 Tbid., p. 95. 
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outward signs of evil, by disease and pain and stupidity, by wars 
and barbarism. Since Satan is the enemy of good, he is the enemy 
of man, whose good is goodness as such. Hence whatever tends to 
degrade mankind contributes towards the power of Satan and 
shows forth that power. It is true that Christ has conquered Satan, 
but there remains the task of bringing the fruits of that victory to 
the whole of the world. Thus the weapons of Satan seek to degrade 
man and to turn him from the fulfilment of his humanity, but the 
sacraments of Christ seek to bring man to maturity in Christ. 
Occasionally one side may turn the other’s weapons against itself, 
since even sickness and suffering may be a means of salvation and 
a man may eat and drink damnation to himself even in the Eucharist. 
Yet, generally speaking, squalor, degradation and pain are the 
weapons of the devil. The Christian does not seek “the conquest 
of disease”, but the conquest of him to whose victory in Adam 
such evils witness. 


All work in the end is concerned, in one way or another, with imposing 
a human order on the world, but for the Christian the only human order 
that can be imposed is the divine human order of Christ. Every advance in 
medicine or technology, every victory of man over the hostility of 
rebellious nature, is in itself a victory for the sacramental order of Christ. 


Yet it is not necessarily so in effect, because of the possibility of 
reversal of which we spoke above.?” 

Father B6hm’s views are similar. Work certainly has an indirectly 
redemptive value. This historical salvific value is revealed in the 
fact that not before the earth is totally filled with human life, not 
before the Christian truth is learned by all-peoples, will Christ 
appear for the judgment and transfiguration. But neither of these 
two prerequisites can be supplied without our contemporary 
technological civilization. For without industrial mass production, 
the existence of large population in a manner worthy of human 
beings is impossible and without world unity the faith cannot be 
preached the the ends of the earth. 

But Christian service to the world also has a directly redemptive 
value for the kingly rule of Christ since the sovereignty of Christ 
is the sovereignty of truth, both natural and divine. Hence to subject 
the world to the rule of Christ is to bring it to accept these two 
aspects of truth. And, conversely, to bring about the representation 


12 McCabe, op. cit., pp. 218-19. 
13 Bohm, op. cit., pp. 187-89. 
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of truth in the institutions and achievements of human community 
is to further the rule of Christ.'* 

Father Gerard Philips in general parallels the ideas of de Chardin 
and Congar — grace does not disregard nature, but elevates it; the 
world was created and redeemed by God; earthly values have an 
objective excellence which in no way contradicts man’s final end. 
Yet one can detect in Philips’ thought a tendency to associate 
human advances less directly with the advances of the kingdom of 
God than was the case with Chardin and Congar. The task of the 
Christian is to make the earth habitable, not as a definitive dwelling 
place, or as a paradise, but as a field of laborious trial where sincere 
workers can preserve their strength for the final effort of 
sanctification. 

Father Philips explicitly asks if every temporal advancement 
signifies by its very existence an advancement for God’s Kingdom. 
He replies that although some think so, biblical revelation hardly 
supports this opinion. The Bible maintains a certain dualism 
between the two orders, presenting salvation as something realized 
freely from above and contrary to the general flow of things. Material 
progress can be spiritually dangerous. Moreover, a universal and 
upward evolution in the sciences and philosophy has not yet been 
proved.'* The emphasis which we see developing in Father Philips 
we find carried still further by Cardinal Wyszynski. He seems in 
effect to deny any direct relation of cultural progress to the progress 
of the kingdom unless the human act in question is motivated by a 
supernatural intention. 


The value of a human act does not depend on what sort of work one 
does, but on how one does it, on the degree of one’s love and submission 
to God. ... 

By our intention, we “save” so to speak, the fruit of our work from 
its exclusively temporal fate and we return it to God. .. . What will the 
worth of this work be? Shall we be able to raise it above the temporal, 
to sanctify it and ourselves in it, to lengthen its perspectives as far as the 
gates of heaven; or shall we keep it from ever rising above the earth ?!® 


The ideas we have seen developing in Philips and Wyszynski we 
see in full flower in several of the theologians whom Father Gustave 
Thils cites to illustrate the “transcendent” view of Christian life. 
Thus Father Cerfaux emphasizes that the present state of the king- 


44 Gerard Philips, The Role of the Laity in the Church, translated by J. R. Gilbert and 
J. W. Moudry, Chicago, Fides, 1957, pp. 44-50. 
15 Wyszynski, op. cit., pp. 64; 81; 83. 
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dom of God is hidden and mysterious.'* The Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of sanctification works in a secret and mysterious way. He carries 
on the work of sanctification in every man, but he does it by 
touching him at the innermost point in his soul. When he does 
show himself visibly in the form of miracles or external, extra- 
ordinary gifts, it is much more to help the holy to resist the world 
than to encourage them to busy themselves with the world and its 
“conversion”. “What the apostles expected when they went to 
preach the Gospel was not the conversion, but the hatred of the 
world”’, thus Father L. Bouyer.!” 

According to Father L. Malevez, as cited by Father Thils, the 
Holy Spirit was not given to the Church to assist us in the task of 
cultural development, or to build brilliant civilizations which 
would foreshadow the next life. The Church cannot do what even 
Christ himself could not do at his first coming. Rather the Apostles 
expected from the Holy Spirit the strength to spread the message 
of the gospel and to face the hostility of the world continuously.'® 

Civilization and culture constitute the realm of the Prince of this 
World. At most they are indifferent, neutral things of no particular 
significance to the Christian order. Father J. Danielou notes that 
as far as its significance to the Christian order is concerned, “there 
is no present world, or this world is only a passage”’.!® 

The “transcendent Christian”, in the words of Father Thils, is 
willing to use the fruits of human progress, but will not assign any 
definite significance or intrinsically Christian meaning to them. In 
his view, the radiation of Divine Life is accomplished by interior 
and spiritual means, by prayers, mortification, silence, and long 
periods of adoration. He adapts the safe “‘pedagogival” view that 
God is all and creation is nothing. For although what is created is 


not “nothing”, still he would rather go too far in this direction than 
in the opposite.?° 


“‘TINCARNATIONALISM” VERSUS ““TRANSCENDENCE” 


When considering at any depth, then, a theology of work, one is 
brought face to face with these two conceptions, or more accurately, 
aspects of Christianity. As aspects, they are incomplete; as historical 
positions, they seem to be reactions, the one to the other, as Father 


16 Gustave Thils, Christian Attitudes, Chicago, Scepter Press, 1959, p. 51. 
1 Tbid., pp. 52-53. 

18 Tbid., pp. 53-54. 

19 Ibid. 

2° Tbid., pp. 55; 59; 64. 
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Jeremiah Newman has shown in his article, “The Theology of 
Social Action”. The theology of the Middle Ages, writes Father 
Newman, was characterized by a balanced view of nature and super- 
nature. With the Renaissance, however, came an anthropocentrism 
which developed into natural and finally even atheistic humanism. 
Within Protestantism there grew a type of ““Left-Wing Hegelianism’’, 
represented by E. B. Strauss, Feuerbach, and Bruno Bauer. These 
men emphasized the dehumanizing effect which religion must have 
since it concentrates the interest of man on transcendental realities. 
Catholic theologians of the time set out to organize a theological 
system in which nature and grace would be complementary, but 
their efforts, as evidenced by the pantheistic naturalism or rationalism 
of Baader (d. 1841), Hermes (d. 1831), and Giinther (d. 1863), were 
not too successful. 

A reaction came in the form of a number of works on the purely 
supernatural. Moehler’s Symbolism (1832), while a strong attack on 
rationalist humanism, in general maintained a balance of the divine 
and human, natural and supernatural elements. However in the 
period following Moehler, the development of the interior, super- 
natural and mystical aspect of the Church got under way, especially 
with the publication of Scheeben’s Mysterien des Christentums 
(1865). 

While this whole trend was very welcome in that it was a reaction 
of the theologians of “transcendence” to the excessive humanism 
of previous theology, it did have less desirable results. One such 
was the neglect of social affairs by the theological textbooks of the 
period during which this reaction flourished. It remained for Ketteler, 
Manning, Gibbons, and Leo XIII, to awaken Catholics to the 
necessity of applying moral principles to the social evils of economic 
liberalism.*4 Under the influence of such Catholic leaders, the 
“incarnational” view of Christianity took root and developed, 
especially between the years 1920-1940. Since that time, partially, 
no doubt, as a reaction to the disillusionment of World War II and 
such excesses as materialism, communism and scientism, the trend 
has been back towards a transcendent view.” 


EVALUATION OF “TRANSCENDENT” and “INCARNATIONAL”” THEOLOGIES 
OF WORK 


Both the “transcendent” and the “incarnational” positions stress 
*1 Jeremiah Newman, “The Theology of Social Action’, in Jrish Theological 


Quarterly 22 (1955), pp. 32-38. 
*2 Thils, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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values which must be included in a Christian theology of work, and 
lead to extremes which must be avoided. A brief summary of the 
extremes of both positions will throw light on their positive values 
as well. 

Many of the weaknesses commonly attributed to the incarna- 
tional view we have already mentioned. They can be summarized 
under the three heads which Congar suggests. 

(1) Human progress, for all of its possibilities and promises, 
remains ambivalent. Terms like country, production, progress, 
class, race, the body and sports, and domestic comfort can be given 
to authentic earthly values or to idols and weapons of the Prince of 
this World.** Historically, this has been the story of every human 
achievement from the Stone Age man’s wedge to the atomic bomb. 
Civilization can destroy or pollute the natural foundations of human 
life; it can create societies in which reign values and conditions 
inimical to human existence, such as depersonalization or the loss 
of liberty.*4 

(2) The incarnational view can lead to a denial of the presence of 
the Cross within the world, the fact that suffering and voluntary 
privation have a necessary part in human life.*° If a Christian is to 
bear witness in a milieu of money, goods, pleasures and prosperity 
that salvation in Christ is the true purpose of mankind, he must do 
more than merely renounce whatever goods and pleasures prevent 
him from succeeding in dedication to his work. He must also 
practice what Bohm terms the “asceticism of civilization”, con- 
sisting in voluntary abstinence from legitimate consumption and 
comfort, not in the sense of total refusal, but of an exercise of 
choice and self-restraint. This is also necessary if he is to have the 
correct attitude towards material progress, which is not an attitude 
of world-enthusiasm, but a prudent sobriety which proves a thing 
before holding on to it.”® 

(3) Finally, granted that the integrity and reconciliation for which: 
the world seeks correspond to the cosmic aspect of the Kingdom, 
the fact remains that these goals cannot be achieved simply by the 
power of the natures that make up this world. This follows from the 
fact that man’s goal and that of the cosmos, if man is included, is 
supernatural.” 

The danger points of the transcendent viewpoint lie at the other 


fe = Congar, LPC, p. 93. 

& ** Bohm, op. cit., p. 187. 

4 * Congar, LPC, p. 94. 

» ** Bohm, op. cit., pp. 195-96. 
| ** Congar, LPC, p. 95. 
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extreme from those of the incarnationalist. Just as it is dangerous 
to insist that the world of man is God’s kingdom — Maritain’s 
“theocratic utopianism” — it is equally dangerous and erroneous to 
see the world as unreservedly the stronghold of Satan. Nor can one 
insist that in the Bible Christ’s kingdom is exclusively invisible. The 
holiness of Christ, his miracles, and his Church were all visible and 
through them men saw the Word as full of grace and truth. Nor is 
the world so diseased that Christ and the Spirit have no choice but 
to oppose it. God is the Creator and Providence of this world, and 
Satan is not alone its master.** Creation is something, a positive 
gift of God, which has been redeemed by God and which will be 
won back to Christ finally, as St. Paul insists. 

Whereas the incarnationalist might err by implying that suffering 
can be completely eliminated from the universe, despite the Fall, 
the transcendentalist tends to insist upon indifference in the face of 
suffering. Granted that man should be able to sanctify himself in 
any circumstances, even the most unfavourable, it does not follow 
that Christ is indifferent as to whether we allow these circumstances 
to remain unfavourable, in so far as it is in our power to change 
them.*® 

And while the extreme incarnationalist may imply that man by 
his own powers can achieve all the goals for which he thirsts, the 
extreme transcendent will insist upon man’s powerlessness to make 
any morally significant change in his milieu. Nor is it sufficient that 
we merely do something in this world, even if we do it out of love 
of God. Temporal Christian action must have a “‘direction’’, as do 
the questions which will be asked at the Last Judgment: “Have you 
visited the sick, helped the poor, etc.?” It is necessary that we do 
precisely what is demanded in our circumstances to lessen the gap 
between the next world and its reflected prefigurement in this. 
Although we cannot say that a just family wage will cause a man’s 
faith and religious sense to flourish, still we must not think that the 
religious life can replace the material wealth to which a man has a 
right. A serene manner of speaking, in spite of injustice and poverty, 
of a God who is a “Father” and of a “benevolent” Providence has 
resulted in as many revolts and blasphemies as calm resignation.*° 
As de Chardin insists: 


I can only unite myself to the will of God (as endured passively) when 
all my strength is spent, at the point where my activity, fully extended 
and straining towards betterment (understood in ordinary human terms), 


%8 Thils, op. cit., pp. 69; 71. 29 Ibid., p. 72. 3° Tbid., pp. 72; 88. 
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finds itself continually counter-weighed by forces tending to hold me or 
overwhelm me. Unless I do everything I can to advance or resist, I shall 
not find myself at the required point.*! 


Finally, such indifference to human values is out of line with 
recent directives of the Holy See such as Humani Generis, which 
indicates the willingness and desires of the Church to present her 
teaching to meet the demands of the day - one of which is for a 
humanistic rather than disembodied Christianity. Nor does it 
accord with the sentiments of Divini Redemptoris nor with this 
statement of Pius XII made in 1947: 


Under the pretext of defending the Church against the risk of losing 
herself in the “temporal”, a directive, originating some dozens of years 
ago, continues to accredit itself in the world: Return to the “purely 
spiritual”. And one understands by this the confining of oneself narrowly 
to the terrain of strict dogmatic teaching, all incursion into — or even 
right of opinion regarding — the domain of public life, civil and social 
order being forbidden. . . . Such vivisection is quite simply anti-Catholic.” 


And one need but mention the two encyclicals of John XXIII, 
Mater et Magistra and Pacem in Terris, to prove that the insistence 
of the teaching Church upon this point has not changed since 1947. 

We conclude, then, that any realistic theology of work must take 
into account all of the values of work which we have considered — 
its values as a continuation of the creative work of God, as a natural 
and supernatural benefit to the worker and as a continuation of the 
redemptive mission of Jesus Christ. 

This last value, we have seen, is the least clearly formulated as yet 
and the most warmly debated, partially because it is more obvious 
than the creative value and more intrinsic than the personal value 
of work; partially, no doubt, also because of its intimate connection 
with the relationship of grace and nature, which still bears clarifica- 
tion. The current effort at formulating a theology of work is not 
merely an attempt to define the place of work and human progress 
in Christian life during an age in which improvement of the human 
milieu is both goal and achievement; it is also an attempt to define 
the place of Christianity in the most distinctive phase of twentieth 
century life. For these reasons, in its completion a cautious path 
must be held between the shortcomings and the advantages of both 
the incarnational and the transcendent views of Christianity. 


DONALD W. RECK, S.J. 
31 Chardin, DM, p. 65. 


%2 “Allocution to the International Catholic Feminine League”, September 1947, as 
quoted in Newman, op. cit., p. 43. 
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Instruction of the Biblical Commission 


The recent Instruction of the Biblical Commission de historica Evan- 
geliorum veritate is a timely document. The importance of the subject it 
deals with needs no emphasis. This authoritative clarification of issues 
about which considerable confusion and doubt have arisen in recent 
times will undoubtedly be welcome; it should serve to allay the anxiety 
which has been felt and expressed about some new trends in exegesis 
which seemed inevitably destined to undermine the historical testimony 
of the gospels. 

The question of the historical truth of the gospels, as a consequence 
particularly of formcritical' studies in recent decades, has once again 
become the centre of lively controversy. Extreme anti-historical views 
propounded by some pioneers and advocates of Formcriticism of the 
synoptics have sometimes provoked an equally extreme reaction, in which 
the validity of the formcritical approach to the study of the gospels was 
called into question. A number of Catholic scholars have been at pains 
to show that the formcritical method in itself is not to be confused with 
the misuse of the method; it is a legitimate and even necessary mode of 
criticism and study which is not necessarily bound up with the un- 
warranted presuppositions and arbitrary procedures which vitiate the 
conclusions of some advocates of formcriticism. In fact, formcritical 
study, correctly understood and properly conducted, can lead to a deeper 
penetration of the meaning which the authors of the gospels intended; 
it can also give a better understanding of the whole circumstances of the 
origin and composition of the gospels. 

Three years ago the Holy Office published a Monitum* that all those 
who write or speak about the sacred books should do so with due prudence 
and reverence. The occasion for that warning, as the Monitum itself 
stated, was the widespread circulation of views which imperilled the real 
historical and objective truth of Scripture, not only of the Old Testament 
but of the New, even in regard to the words and deeds of Christ. The 
present document from the Biblical Commission might be regarded as 
complementary to the Monitum. It too emphasizes the need for circum- 
spection in the application of new aids to fuller understanding of the 
gospels; the need for prudence, on the part of those who instruct the 

Cf. C. Kearns, “The Present Situation in Gospel Exegesis”, Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, 1963, pp. 289-307; X. Léon-Dufour, L’Evangile et les Evangiles, pp. 10-98; 
A. Wikenhauser, Ejinleitung in das Neue Testament, pp. 182-199; J. J. Weber, 
““Formgeschichte”, Theologie der Gegenwart (1963) 2, pp. 63-72. 

2 Cf. P. Benoit, “‘Reflexions sur la Formgeschichtliche Methode”’, Revue Biblique, 


1946, pp. 481-512. 
° Cf. A.A.S., LI, 1961, pp. 507-8. 
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people by preaching and also those who publish writings for popular 
consumption, is particularly stressed. 

It is abundantly clear, however, that the purpose of the Instruction is 
not in any way to discourage the scientific exegesis which makes good use 
of everything which can help to a better understanding of the sacred texts. 
The repeated references to Divino Afflante Spiritu, as well as the general 
tenor of the Instruction, leave no doubt of the intention to promote, in 
the case of the gospels as elsewhere in the Bible, the rational Catholic 
exegesis so clearly sanctioned and encouraged by the encyclical of Pius XII. 

A passage from the second section of the Instruction may be quoted 
to illustrate the positive and constructive approach to study of the gospels 
which the Commission inculcates: 


The exegete, if he does not pay attention to all those matters which pertain to 
the origin and composition of the gospels and if he fails to make proper use of 
whatever acceptable findings have been furnished by recent research, will not 
fulfil his task of ascertaining what the sacred writers intended and what they 
really said. As a result of recent investigations it has become clear that the 
teaching and life of Jesus were not simply related, with the sole purpose of 
having them retained in memory, but that they were preached in such a way as 
to provide the Church with the foundation of faith and morals; consequently 
the interpreter who diligently scrutinizes the testimony of the evangelists will 
be in a position to elucidate the abiding theological worth of the gospels and to 


show in clear light how necessary and how important is the interpretation of the 
Church. 


The gospels did not come into existence independently of the Church, 
but are closely linked with the Church’s preaching of the good news of 
salvation in the period of oral tradition. ““The Gospel before the gospels”’, 
before the canonical gospels were written. Thus the inspired word of 
Scripture can be seen to be more intimately and firmly linked with the 
Tradition of the Church than has sometimes been realized. 

The introductory part of the Instruction contains words of encourage- 
ment for Catholic exegetes who labour untiringly to elucidate the inspired 
word and to solve existing problems. Having referred to the fact that the 
Church now has numerous scholars, expert in biblical matters, who 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to study of the Bible, the Instruction 
recalls the admonition of Divino Afflante Spiritu that other children of 
the Church should judge the efforts of these scholars not merely with 
fairness and justice but with the greatest charity; moreover, care must 
be taken lest in the heat of controversy the bounds of charity be trans- 
gressed or revealed truths and divine traditions be called into question. 
The labour of exegetes is all the more necessary nowadays because of the 
diffusion of numerous writings in which “the truth of deeds and sayings 
contained in the gospels is imperilled’’. It is for this reason that the 
Commission has deemed it opportune to give the exposition and inculcate 
the directives embodied in the Instruction. 
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The opening paragraph of the first section of the Instruction reminds 
the exegete that he should turn to good account the contribution made 
by the Fathers and Doctors of the Church to the understanding of the 
Bible and that he should further their labours. With a view to placing in 
clear light the abiding truth and authority of the gospels, while strictly 
adhering to the norms of rational and Catholic interpretation, the exegete 
will make diligent use of new aids to exegesis, especially those furnished 
by the historical method. He will bear in mind the admonition of Pius XII 
concerning the literary forms or modes of expression used in the sacred 
books; these are a vital key to the meaning in the books of both Old and 
New Testament, since the sacred writers made use of the modes of thought 
and writing which were in use among their contemporaries. The last 
sentence of the paragraph sums up with particular reference to the gospels: 
“The exegete will make use of all the means whereby he can penetrate 
more deeply the character of the testimony of the gospels, the religious 
life of the first churches, the sense and value of the apostolic tradition’. 
Here we have enumerated some of the principal factors which are taken 
into account in formcritical evaluation of the gospels as_ historical 
documents. 

When it comes to deal explicitly with Formcriticism (i.e. the method 
of the history of forms) the Instruction says: 


In appropriate cases it is lawful for the interpreter to investigate what are the 
sound elements contained in the “method of the history of forms”, which 
he can duly use to reach a fuller understanding of the gospels. But he shall 
proceed with circumspection, because often this method is linked with in- 
admissible philosophical and theological principles, which not infrequently 
vitiate both the method itself and conclusions in literary matters. 


Some rationalist advocates of Formcriticism deny the existence of the 
supernatural order, the intervention of a personal God in the world, and 
the existence and possibility of miracles and prophecy. Others falsely 
conceive faith as not at all concerned with historical truth, or even as 
inconsistent with it. Others again proceed from an a priori denial of the 
historical character and value of the documents of revelation. Finally 
there are those who make little of the authority of the apostles and of 
their office and influence in the primitive Church, while at the same time 
exaggerating the so-called “creative” power of the Christian community. 
All this, the Instruction declares, is not merely contrary to Catholic 
doctrine, but also lacks any scientific basis and is not in accord with the 
true principles of the historical method. 

The second main section of the Instruction is of particular interest. 
It goes into some detail with reference to the application of Formcriticism 
to the gospels, clarifying important issues and indicating not merely 
reasons for accepting the gospels as historical, but also the way in which 
they are historical. The opening sentence lays down a fundamental 
guiding principle: 
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The interpreter, in order to reach correct decisions about the reliability of what 
is handed down in the gospels, shall pay diligent attention to the three phases 
of tradition through which the teaching and life of Jesus have come down to us. 


First of all, of course, is the actual life and teaching of Christ on which 
the good news of salvation is based. Next comes the preaching of the 
Gospel of salvation by the apostles and their assistants in the primitive 
Church. This is the period of oral tradition and preaching which has left 
its own characteristic stamp on the material now embodied in our 
canonical gospels. Finally we have the written gospels composed by 
inspired writers who made use of the primitive apostolic catechesis, each 
of them with his own special method and with his own specific purpose. 

Formcritical studies are concerned particularly with the second and 
third phases of this process of tradition. It is contended that the evangelists 
were not so much authors as compilers or editors; they have taken over 
material which already had a fairly fixed form and had been handed 
down either as detached units or as more or less extensive groupings of 
material; the evangelists supplied a certain chronological and topo- 
graphical framework which, however, is largely artificial. The first task of 
the Formcritic is to separate in the gospels the traditional material handed 
down in the Church from the editorial framework and other elements in 
the presentation which can be classed as “‘redactional”, arising from the 
method and purpose of the evangelist. Nowadays it has become usual to 
refer to this department of Formcriticism as Redaction-history, Redak tions- 
geschichte. 

The earlier phase of oral tradition, in which detached units or groupings 
of units of gos vei material circulated in the Christian communities, is an 
even more crucial period. For it is the contention of some Formcritics 
that the Church did not simply hand on authentic accounts of the words 
and deeds of Christ. Much of the material now embodied in the gospels 
would have been “‘created’’ by the Christian communities to meet their 
own needs. It is argued that by classification of the material into various 
recognizable “forms”, e.g. parables, miracle-stories, disputes, etc. it is 
possible to conclude to the “‘situation” (Sitz im Leben) in the life of the 
Christian communities in which these various “forms” originated. They 
served the needs of the churches for preaching, instruction, liturgical 
worship, etc. This part of Formcriticism is widely referred to as Tradition- 
history, Traditionsgeschichte. This rather summary presentation of the 
Formcritical approach to the gospels may be of assistance in under- 
standing what the Instruction has to say, especially concerning the phase 
of oral tradition and the origin and composition of the canonical gospels. 

In dealing with the first stage, the activity of Christ himself, the 
Instruction recalls the choice of the disciples who were to be his intimate 
companions and thus fitted to become witnesses of his life and teaching. 
In his teaching Christ followed the usual modes of thought and expression 
of the time, ensuring that his teaching would be firmly impressed on their 
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minds and easily remembered by the disciples. They rightly understood the 
miracles and other events of Christ’s life as divinely ordained to bring 
men to believe in Christ and to embrace by faith the message of salvation. 
Before passing on to the next point in the Instruction, it may not be entirely 
superfluous to recall that the gospels do not purport to be an absolutely 
word for word and complete record of the sayings of Christ; neither are 
they something like an on-the-spot film of his deeds. Rather the gospels 
record the words and deeds of Christ substantially as they were remem- 
bered, and the vital question is whether they in any way misrepresent and 
falsify Christ’s teaching and mission or are a faithful record, when 
understood according to the intention and method of composition of the 
evangelists. 

The preaching of the apostles, rendering testimony to Jesus, announced 
first of all the death and resurrection of the Lord; in faithfully expounding 
the life and words of Christ, the apostles took account of their different 
audiences in the manner of their preaching. The clear understanding of 
the divinity of Christ which came after the resurrection did not mean 
that faith caused them to forget the events which had taken place. The 
worship whereby Christ was venerated by the disciples as Lord and Son 
of God did not mean that he was transformed into a “mythical” person 
or that his teaching was misrepresented. 


But it is not to be denied that the apostles presented the genuine words and 
deeds of Christ to their hearers with that fuller understanding which they 
themselves enjoyed as a result of being instructed by the glorious events of 
Christ and taught by the light of the Spirit of truth . . . they explained his words 
and deeds according to the requirements of their listeners . . . in preaching they 
made use of various modes of expression which accorded with their own purpose 
and were adapted to the mentality of the hearers. . . . These modes of speech 
in which the heralds (of the Gospel) proclaimed Christ, should be distinguished 
and carefully assessed: catecheses, narratives, testimonies, hymns, doxologies, 
prayers and other such literary forms which appear in Scripture and were 
customarily used by the men of that age. 


All through this statement concerning the apostolic preaching of the 
message of salvation, the Instruction is obviously taking account of some 
of the considerations urged by Formcritics to discredit the value of the 
gospels, and of the apostolic tradition on which they depend, as a witness 
to the authentic words and deeds of Christ. It is not suggested in reply 
that the apostolic preaching invariably was a mechanically exact repro- 
duction of what Christ had said. On the contrary, full allowance is made 
for adaptation of the message to different audiences, for interpretation 
and application of the words and deeds of Christ in various situations, 
and for the presentation of the Christian message in a variety of literary 
forms which were familiar to people of the apostolic age. Account is also 
taken of the fuller understanding and more enlightened faith which came 
after the Resurrection. 
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The defect in some formcritical studies does not consist in paying 
attention to these and other facts relevant to the study of the gospels; 
it lies rather in the fact that a onesided, unbalanced view is taken, and 
that other facts, e.g. the presence of many eyewitnesses right through the 
period of oral tradition, are not sufficiently taken into consideration. 

While one may quite correctly characterize the apostolic preaching 
and also the gospels as witnesses of Christian faith in Christ, that certainly 
does not imply that they had no interest in historical facts and truth. The 
conception of the Church as a number of anonymous, almost anarchical 
independent groups of Christians, with no authoritative rule and guidance 
who “‘created”’ the gospel material according to their varying needs for 
doctrinal, apologetic, liturgical purposes, etc. is one which simply cannot 
be reconciled with the evidence of the Acts of the Apostles and the New 
Testament epistles. It is clear that from the beginning the Christian 
communities were under the authority of superiors, who were deeply 
concerned with correct transmission of the message of salvation entrusted 
to them. As one instance of the influence of the apostles on the trans- 
mission of the gospel message, mention may be made of the striking 
resemblance between the general framework in which the synoptic 
narrative of the life of Christ is presented and the outline sketched in 
St. Peter’s discourses in the Acts; the synoptics are constructed on the 
basis of a division of the public life of Christ into four parts: The pre- 
paratory mission of John, The Ministry in Galilee, The Journey from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, The Passion, Death and Resurrection of Christ; 
the evangelists are following the pattern indicated in the discourses of 
St. Peter, which undoubtedly represent the authoritative outline established 
for the preaching of the message of salvation. 

When the evangelists came to write, this primitive apostolic catechesis 
employed in preaching and instruction was available not merely in an 
oral tradition but, in part at least, in written form. Each inspired author 
followed his own particular method and had his own special purpose in 
recording the original catechesis “for the benefit of the churches’. The 
Instruction refers particularly to the process of selection from the great 
body of material handed down, to the synthesized presentation of certain 
things, and to the explanations which were added by the evangelists in 
view of the concrete circumstances of the churches. 


For the sacred writers selected from what they had received particularly the 
things which were suited to the varying conditions of the faithful and to their 
own purpose; and these they narrated in a manner appropriate to those con- 
ditions and the purpose intended. 


Here again there is clear recognition that the transmission of the 
Gospel was not simply a mechanical repetition of Christ’s words and 
deeds; we are dealing with a living Tradition which is concerned to 
proclaim the supernatural significance of the life and mission of Christ 
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and to show the relevance of his teaching to the conditions in which 
Christians found themselves placed. Sometimes, of course, it will be 
clear enough that an evangelist has embodied in his gospel an already 
established grouping of sayings or incidents, e.g. Mark 2:1-3:6. That is 
a feature of the evangelist’s method of composition which must be 
weighed in estimating his gospel as a whole. The Instruction mentions 
as a subject for investigation by exegetes the fact that the evangelists 
sometimes relate words and deeds of Christ in different contexts. They 
undoubtedly had a purpose in narrating events in a particular order or 
placing a saying in a particular context, but these variations in order or 
the variant renderings of the words of Christ, non ad litteram sensu 
tamen retento, are not contrary to the truth of the gospels. 

In many ways this Instruction is the statement of a programme of 
work for Catholic exegets. There is some possibility that the term 
“Formcriticism”, like others which gain currency in general discussion, 
could become a rather misleading catchword in exegesis. The Com- 
mission, however, having firmly set aside the inadmissible postulates 
which vitiated much of the earlier formcritical studies, points out clearly 
the lines to be followed and the kind of literary and historical facts which 
must be kept in mind if Formcriticism is to make a worthwhile con- 
tribution to better understanding of the gospels. The references to 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church are a reminder that, while Form- 
criticism can bring a measure of new understanding of the gospels, it 
would be quite incorrect to imagine that the exegetical work of former 
times is now out of date. It is a question rather of grasping more clearly 
the meaning of the gospels and of seeing more deeply into the circum- 
stances of their origin and composition, by making use of an aid to 
exegesis which modern studies have furnished. Apart altogether from 
consideration of the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the apostolic preaching 
and in the composition of the gospels, there are facts established by 
literary and historical criticism which show the reasonableness of the 
view that the gospels are documents of genuine historical value.* One 
outcome of formcritical study should be a clearer conception of the kind 
of historical testimony they furnish. 


JOHN A. O’ FLYNN 


*Cf. X. Léon-Dufour, Introduction a la Bible, 1, pp. 321-334. 
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Pontificia Commissio Biblica: Instructio de 
historica Evangeliorum veritate 


Sancta Mater Ecclesia quae est “‘columna et firmamentum veritatis’’,} 
semper Sacram Scripturam ad munus supernam impertiendi animis 
salutem adhibuit eamque a quavis falsa interpretatione defendit. Quia 
problemata numquam deerunt, exegeta catholicus in exponendo divino 
verbo et in solvendis difficultatibus quae ei opponuntur, numquam animo 
deficiat oportet sed strenue laboret ut genuinum Scripturarum sensum 
magis adaperiat, non tantum suis fretus viribus, sed praesertim Dei 
auxilio et Ecclesiae luce firmiter confidens. 

Magnopere gaudendum est plures hodie inveniri fideles Ecclesiae 
filios, rerum biblicarum, prout nostra requirunt tempora, peritos, qui 
hortamentis Summorum Pontificum obsecundantes, indefesso labore huic 
gravi arduoque muneri toto animo incumbant. Quorum “strenuorum in 
vinea Domini operariorum conatus non solummodo aequo iustoque 
animo, sed summa etiam cum caritate iudicandos esse ceteri omnes 
Ecclesiae filii meminerint’’,? cum quaestiones difficiliores etiam magni 
nominis interpretes, velut ipse Hieronymus, haud ita felici interdum 
exitu enucleare conati sint.2 Caveatur “‘ne acrior disputandi contentio 
transgrediatur mutuae caritatis terminos; neve inter disputandum ipsae 
revelatae veritates divinaeque traditiones vocari in disceptationem 
videantur. Nisi enim salva consensione animorum collocatisque in tuto 
principiis, non licebit ex variis multorum studiis magnos exspectare 
huius disciplinae progressus’’.* 

Exegetarum labor hodie eo vel magis requiritur, quod multa scripta 
vulgantur, quibus veritas factorum et dictorum quae in Evangeliis 
continentur, in discrimen vocatur. Quare Pontificia Commissio de Re 
Biblica, pro munere a Summis Pontificibus sibi commisso, opportunum 
duxit ea quae sequuntur exponere et inculcare. 

1. Exegeta catholicus, ductu Ecclesiae, utilitates capiat ex omnibus 
quae priores interpretes, praesertim Sancti Patres Doctoresque Ecclesiae, 
ad intellegendum sacrum textum contulerunt eorumque labores ulterius 
persequatur. Ut Evangeliorum perennem veritatem et auctoritatem in 
plena luce collocet, accurate normas hermeneuticae rationalis et catholicae 
servans, nova exegeseos adiumenta sollerter adhibebit, praesertim ea 


1] Tim. 3:15. 

2 Divino afflante Spiritu; Enchiridion Biblicum* (EB), 564. 
3 Cf. Spiritus Paraclitus; EB, 451. 

* Litt. Apost., Vigilantiae; EB, 143. 
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quae historica methodus universim considerata affert. Haec sedulo fontes 
indagat eorumque naturam et vim definit, subsidia per criticen textus, 
criticen litterariam, cognitionem linguarum sibi comparat. Observabit 
interpres monitum Pii XII fel. rec., qui ei iniungit ut “prudenter ... 
perquirat quid dicendi forma seu litterarum genus, ab hagiographo 
adhibitum, ad veram et genuinam conferat interpretationem; ac sibi 
persuadeat hanc officii sui partem sine magno catholicae exegeseos 
detrimento neglegi non posse” ;> quo monito Pius XII fel. rec. generalem 
artis hermeneuticae regulam enuntiat, cuius ope tum Veteris tum Novi 
Testamenti libri explanandi sunt, eo quod in eis exarandis hagiographi 
modum cogitandi et scribendi apud aequales vigentem adhibuerunt. 
Denique exegeta omnia media usurpabit quibus altius indolem testimonii 
Evangeliorum, vitam religiosam primarum ecclesiarum, sensum et vim 
traditionis apostolicae perspiciat. 

Ubi casus fert, interpreti investigare licet, quae sana elementa in 
““methodo historiae formarum” insint, quibus ad pleniorem Evangeliorum 
intellegentiam rite uti possit. Circumspecte tamen se gerat, quia saepe 
huic methodo commixta prostant principia philosophica et theologica 
haud probanda, quae tum methodum, tum conclusiones in re litteraria 
non raro depravant. Quidam enim huius methodi fautores praeiudicatis 
opinionibus rationalismi abducti, supernaturalis ordinis existentiam et Dei 
personalis in mundo interventum, ope revelationis proprie dictae factum, 
miraculorum et prophetiarum possibilitatem et existentiam agnoscere 
renuunt. Alii e falsa notione fidei procedunt ac si ipsa veritatem historicam 
non curet, immo cum eadem componi non possit. Alii historicam vim et 
indolem documentorum revelationis quasi a priori negant. Alii denique 
auctoritatem Apostolorum, quatenus testes Christi sunt, eorumque 
munus et influxum in primaevam communitatem parvipendentes, 
creatricem potentiam huius communitatis extollunt. Quae omnia non 
tantum catholicae doctrinae adversantur, sed etiam fundamento scientifico 
carent, a rectisque historicae methodi principiis aliena sunt. 

2. Interpres ut de firmitate eorum quae in Evangeliis traduntur, recte 
statuat, sollerter ad tria tempora traditionis attendat quibus doctrina et 
vita Iesu ad nos pervenerunt. 

Christus Dominus Sibi discipulos selectos adiunxit,® qui Eum ab initio 
secuti sunt.’ Eius opera viderunt verbaque audierunt et hoc modo apti 
fuerunt qui Eius vitae et doctrinae testes essent.2 Dominus, cum doctrinam 
ore exponebat, modos ratiocinandi et exponendi tunc temporis vulgatos 
sequebatur, ita ad mentem auditorum Se accommodans et efficiens ut ea 
quae doceret firmiter menti imprimerentur et commode a discipulis 
memoria tenerentur. Hi miracula aliosque Iesu vitae eventus recte tanquam 


® Divino afflante Spiritu; EB, 560. 

® Cf. Mc. 3:14; Le. 6:13. 

7 Cf. Le. 1:2; Act. 1:21-22. 

8 Cf. Le. 24:48; Jo. 15:27; Act. 1:8; 10:39; 13:31. 
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facta eo fine patrata vel disposita, ut eis homines in Christum crederent 
et doctrinam salutis fide amplecterentur, intellexerunt. 

Apostoli imprimis mortem et resurrectionem Domini annuntiabant, 
Jesu testimonium reddentes,® Eiusque vitam et verba fideliter exponebant,!° 
adiunctorum in quibus auditores versabantur, in modo praedicandi 
rationem habentes." Postquam Iesus a mortuis resurrexit Eiusque 
divinitas clare perspecta est,” tantum afuit ut fides memoriam eorum 
quae evenerant, deleret, ut eam potius firmaret, quia fides in eis quae 
lesus fecerat et docuerat!* nitebatur. Nec propter cultum quo discipuli 
exinde Iesum ut Dominum et Filium Dei venerabantur, hic in ““mythicam” 
personam mutatus est Eiusque doctrina deformata. Non est autem cur 
negetur Apostolos ea quae a Domino reapse dicta et facta sunt, audi- 
toribus ea pleniore intellegentia tradidisse, qua ipsi eventibus gloriosis 
Christi instructi et lumine Spiritus veritatis’ edocti fruebantur.© Inde 
est quod sicut Iesus Ipse post resurrectionem “‘interpretabatur illis’® 
tum Veteris Testamenti tum Sui Ipsius verba,"’ ita et illi Eius verba et 
gesta, prout auditorum necessitates postulabant, interpretati sunt. 
“Ministerio verbi instantes”’,!® variis dicendi modis, cum proprio proposito 
et auditorum mente congruentibus utentes praedicaverunt; nam “‘Graecis 
ac Barbaris, sapientibus et insipientibus’!® debitores erant.2° Hi vero 
loquendi modi quibus praecones Christum annuntiaverunt, distinguendi 
et perpendendi sunt: catecheses, narrationes, testimonia, hymni, doxolo- 
giae, preces aliaeque id genus formae litterariae in Sacra Scriptura et ab 
hominibus illius aetatis usurpari solitae. 

Hanc instructionem primaevam, prius ore, deinde scripto traditam — 
nam mox evenit ut multi conarentur “‘ordinare narrationem rerum’?! 
quae Dominum Iesum respiciebant — auctores sacri methodo, peculiari 
fini quem quisque sibi proposuit congrua, ad utilitatem ecclesiarum 
quattuor evangeliis consignaverunt. Quaedam e multis traditis selegentes, 
quaedam in synthesim redigentes, quaedam ad statum ecclesiarum 
attendendo explanantes, omni ope annisi sunt ut lectores eorum verborum 
de quibus eruditi erant, cognoscerent firmitatem.”* Hagiographi enim ex 
eis quae acceperunt, ea potissimum selegerunt quae variis condicionibus 


9 Cf. Lc. 24:44-48; Act. 2:32; 3:15; 5:30-32. 
10 Cf, Act. 10:36-41. 

11 Cf, Act. 13:16-41 cum Act. 17:22-31. 

12 Act, 2:36; Io. 20:28. 

13 Act, 2:22; 10:37-39. 

14. Cf, Jo. 14:26; 16:13. 

15 Jo, 2:22; 12:16; 11:51-52; cf. 14:26; 16:12-13; 7:39. 
16 Tc, 24:27. 

17 Cf, Le. 24:44-45; Act. 1:3. 

18 Act. 6:4. 

19 Rom, 1:14. 

201 Cor. 9:19-23. 

1 Cf, Le. 1:1. 

3 Cf. Le. 1:4. 
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fidelium et fini a se intento accommodata erant, eademque eo modo 
narrabant qui eisdem condicionibus eidemque fini congruebat. Cum 
sensus enuntiationis etiam a consecutione rerum pendeat, Evangelistae 
tradentes verba vel res gestas Salvatoris, hic in alio, ille in alio contextu, 
ea ad utilitatem lectorum explicaverunt. Quapropter indaget exegeta quid 
Evangelista, dictum vel factum hoc modo narrans vel in certo contextu 
ponens, intenderit. Veritati narrationis enim minime officit Evangelistas 
dicta vel res gestas Domini diverso ordine referre** Eiusque sententias 
non ad litteram, sensu tamen retento, diversimode exprimere.”4 Nam, ut 
ait S. Augustinus: “Satis probabile est quod unusquisque Evangelistarum 
eo se ordine credidit debuisse narrare, quo voluisset Deus ea ipsa quae 
narrabat eius recordationi suggerere, in eis dumtaxat rebus, quarum 
ordo, sive ille, sive ille sit, nihil minuit auctoritati veritatique evangelicae. 
Cur autem Spiritus sanctus dividens propria unicuique prout vult,” et 
ideo mentes quoque sanctorum propter Libros in tanto auctoritatis 
culmine collocandos, in recolendo quae scriberent sine dubio guberzans et 
regens, alium sic, alium vero sic narrationem suam ordinare permiserit, 
quisque pia diligentia quaesiverit, divinitus adiutus poterit invenire”’.* 

Exegeta, nisi ad haec omnia quae ad originem et compositionem 
Evangeliorum spectant attenderit et quaecumque probanda recentes 
investigationes attulerunt, rite adhibuerit, munus suum perspiciendi quid 
hagiographi intenderint quidque reapse dixerint, non implebit. Cum ex 
eis quae novae inquisitiones contulerunt appareat doctrinam et vitam 
Iesu non simpliciter relatas fuisse, eo solo fine ut memoria tenerentur, 
sed “praedicatas” fuisse ita ut Ecclesiae fundamentum fidei et morum 
praeberent, interpres testimonium Evangelistarum indefesse perscrutans, 
vim theologicam perennem Evangeliorum altius illustrare et quantae sit 
Ecclesiae interpretatio necessitatis quantique momenti in plena luce 
collocare valebit. 

Multa supersunt eaque gravissima in quibus edisserendis et explanandis 
exegeta catholicus acumen et ingenium libere exercere potest et debet, ut 
ad omnium utilitatem, ad maiorem in dies doctrinae sacrae profectum, 
ad iudicium magisterii Ecclesiae praeparandum et ulterius fulciendum, 
ad Ecclesiae defensionem et honorem ex suo quisque viritim conferat.*’ 
At semper animum gerat paratum ad Ecclesiae magisterio obtemperan- 
dum, neque obliviscatur Apostolos Spiritu Sancto repletos bonum 
nuntium praedicasse, Evangelia conscripta esse Spiritu Sancto inspirante, 
qui eorum auctores ab omni errore praeservabat. “‘Non enim per alios 
dispositionem salutis nostrae cognovimus, quam per eos per quos 
Evangelium pervenit ad nos: quod quidem tunc praeconaverunt, postea 
vero per Dei voluntatem in Scripturis nobis tradiderunt, fundamentum 


23 Cf. S. loan. Chrys., In Mat. Hom. 1, 3; PG, 57, 16-17. 

24 Cf. S. August., De consensu Evang., 2, 12, 28; PL, 34, 1090-1091. 
21 Cor. 12:11. 

26 De consensu Evang., 2, 21, 51 s.; PL, 34, 1102. 

27 Cf. Divino afflante Spiritu; EB, 565. 
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et columnam fidei nostrae futurum. Non enim fas est dicere, quoniam 
ante praedicaverunt quam perfectam haberent agnitionem; sicut quidam 
audent dicere, gloriantes emendatores se esse Apostolorum. Postea enim 
quam surrexit Dominus noster a mortuis, et induti sunt supervenientis 
Spiritus Sancti virtutem ex alto, de omnibus adimpleti sunt, et habuerunt 
perfectam agnitionem; exierunt in fines terrae, ea quae a Deo nobis bona 
sunt evangelizantes, et coelestem pacem hominibus annuntiantes, qui 
quidem et omnes pariter et singuli eorum habentes Evangelium Dei’’.** 

3. Illorum vero quibus munus docendi in Seminariis vel in id genus 
Institutis commissum est, “prima cura sit, ut ... sic omnino tradantur 
Divinae Litterae, quemadmodum et ipsius gravitas disciplinae et tempo- 
rum necessitas admonet”.2® Magistri imprimis theologicam doctrinam 
exponant, ut Sacrae Scripturae “futuris Ecclesiae sacerdotibus fiant et 
propriae cuiusque vitae spiritualis fons purus atque perennis, et sacri 
concionandi muneris quod suscepturi sunt, alimentum et robur’’.*® lidem 
cum artem criticam, ante omnia litterariam, ut aiunt, exercent, id agant, 
non ut hanc artem propter seipsam colant, sed ut eius luce sensum a Deo 
per hagiographum intentum enucleatius perspiciant. Ne igitur sistant 
media via, suis litterariis inventis unice contenti, sed insuper ostendant 
quomodo haec reapse conferant ad doctrinam revelatam clarius intel- 
legendam, vel, si res ferat, ad fallacias refellendas. Qui alios instituentes 
has normas sequuntur, efficient ut alumni in Sacra Scriptura id inveniant 
“quod mentem ad Deum attollat, animum enutriat, interiorem vitam 
promoveat”’.*! 

4. li vero qui populum christianum sacris contionibus erudiunt, maxima 
prudentia opus habent. Imprimis tradant doctrinam memores admonitio- 
nis S. Pauli: “‘Attende tibi, et doctrinae: insta in illis. Hoc enim faciens, et 
teipsum salvum facies, et eos, qui to audiunt’’.** A novitatibus futtilibus 
vel non satis probatis proponendis prorsus abstineant. Opiniones novas, 
iam solide probatas, si necesse est, caute, ratione habita auditorum, 
exponant. Cum eventus biblicos narrant, adiuncta ficta veritati haud 
conformia ne addant. 

Quae prudentiae virtus ab his praesertim colenda est, qui inter christifi- 
deles scripta vulgant. Supernas divini verbi divitias sedulo promant “ut 
fideles .. . ad vitam recte conformandam moveantur et incendantur’’.** 
Sanctum habeant numquam a communi doctrina ac traditione Ecclesiae 
vel minimum discedere; utique vera scientiae biblicae incrementa, quae- 
cumque recentiorum sollertia contulerit in rem suam convertant, sed 
temeraria novatorum commenta omnino devitent.*4 Severe prohibentur 
quominus pernicioso pruritu novitatis seducti, quaelibet difficultatum 

8S. Iren., Adv. Haer., III, 1, 1; Harvey II, 2; PG, 7, 844. 

** Litt. Apost., Quoniam in re biblica; EB, 162. 

8° Divino afflante Spiritu; EB, 567. 

5! Divino afflante Spiritu; EB, 552. 

2 | Tim. 4:16. 

%8 Divino afflante Spiritu; EB, 566. 

Cf. Litt. Apost., Quoniam in re biblica; EB, 175. 
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solutionis tentamenta sine prudenti delectu et serio discrimine inconsi- 
derate disseminent, ita plurimorum fidem turbantes. 

lam pridem haec Pontificia Commissio de Re Biblica opportunum 
censuit in memoriam revocare etiam libros et articulos in commentariis 
et diariis de re biblica edendos, utpote res religiosa et ad religiosam 
christifidelium institutionem spectantes, Ordinariorum auctoritati et 
iurisdictioni subesse.** Rogantur ergo Ordinarii ut huiusmodi scriptis 
vulgaribus maxima cum diligentia invigilent. 

5. Consociationum biblicarum qui curam habent, legibus a Pontificia 
Commissione de Re Biblica statutis inviolate obtemperent.*® 


* * * 


Quae omnia si servata fuerint, studium Sacrarum Scripturarum cedet 
in utilitatem fidelium. Nemo erit qui nostris etiam diebus non experiatur 
quod S. Paulus scripsit: Sacrae Litterae “‘possunt instruere ad salutem, 
per fidem, quae est in Christo Iesu. Omnis scriptura, divinitus inspirata, 
utilis est ad docendum, ad arguendum, ad corripiendum, ad erudiendum 
in iustitia: ut perfectus sit homo Dei, ad omne opus bonum instructus”.” 

Hanc autem Instructionem Ss.mus Dominus Noster Paulus PP. VI, in 
audientia die 21 Aprilis a. 1964 infrascripto Rev.mo Consultori ab Actis 
benigne concessa, approbavit et publici iuris fieri mandavit. 

Romae, die 21 Aprilis a. 1964. 

BENIAMIN N. WAMBACQ, O. Praem., 
Consultor ab Actis 


35 Instructio ad Ex.mos locorum Ordinarios .. . 15 dec. 1955; EB, 626. 
36 EB, 622-633. 
37 2 Tim. 3:15-17. 
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NATURE ET MISSION DE L’EGLISE. By P. Glorieux. Desclée, Tournai, 1963. 
Pp. 272. Price 80 FB. 


Monsignor Glorieux tells us in the foreword to his book that it is 
intended for three categories of readers: for seminarists who need guidance 
in their study of the de Ecclesia tract; for priests who wish to revise what 
they have learnt and to see it from new angles; for laymen, Catholic 
Actionists especially, who wish to know more of the Church in which 
they live and for which they work. All three categories will find it helpful. 
Written in a style that invites reflection and provides ready-made material 
for discussion, it should be of special value to study groups, whether 
clerical or lay. Every section is provided with a list of books for further 
reading and problems of special importance which are referred to in the 
text are further developed in excursus form at the end of the correspond- 
ing chapters. These “‘notes’— as the author terms them — aim rather at 
indicating lines of thought than at providing quick solutions. Not every 
reader will find this satisfactory. For example, the pages on the Marks 
of the Church may leave some wondering if the traditional treatment of 
the matter is still relevant in the twentieth century. 

The book has one outstanding merit to which the author did not refer 
in his foreword — though it is hinted at in Cardinal Liénart’s prefatory 
letter. It is an attempt to re-think and re-write the theology of the Church 
on positive and biblical lines. From that point of view it will be of interest 
to seminary professors and future manualists. It is divided into three 
parts: The Mystery and the Nature of the Church (beginning with the 
relationship between Christ and the Christian); The Mission of the 
Church (teaching, sanctifying, and Christianizing the world); The Church 
in her External Relations (with Christian bodies, with non-Christian 
bodies, with the State, with cultural and technical progress). The choice 
and arrangement of material gives evidence of careful thought. There 
is much here that is important and is not usually found in the Church 
tract. An attempt is made to come to grips with present-day problems 
and attitudes. To examine in detail how successful Monsignor Glorieux 
has been in providing the outline of a new ecclesiology is outside the 
scope of this brief review. But it will be immediately evident that the plan 
he has followed is rich in suggestiveness. 

Monsignor Glorieux has written a most thought-provoking book 
which deserves to be widely read. If it is not the definitive tract on the 
Church, at least it helps to make less distant the day when that tract will 
appear. 


B. Kety, C.S.Sp. 
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DE RELATIONE INTER EPISCOPATUM ET PRIMATUM. By Wilhelm Bertrams, 
S.J. Rome: Libreria Editrice Dell’Universita Gregoriana, 1963. 
Pp. 133. 


This is a second edition in book form, revised and considerably 
developed, of an article which appeared in 1962 in Periodica. Starting 
from the philosophical notion of the internal and external structure of 
human society, Father Bertrams proceeds to examine in detail the social 
character of the human and supernatural society which is the Church 
and then the nature of the episcopal office and its relationship to the 
primacy of the Roman Pontiff. As would be expected from a Professor 
of Canon Law and the Philosophy of Law, Father Betrams’s approach 
is both metaphysical and canonical. This, together with a heavy Latin 
style and twenty-four pages of footnotes at the end of the book, does not 
make for easy reading. But those who persevere to the end will lay the 
work aside with the conviction that it is a solid contribution to the 
solution of a difficult and topical problem which merits and will reward 
careful study. 

Put briefly, Father Bertrams’s thesis is that through consecration a 
bishop receives, quoad substantiam, the power of ruling in the Church. 
But this power, before being exercised, must be integrated into and co- 
ordinated with that of the other bishops of the Universal Church. Hence, 
considered merely in so far as it is conferred by consecration, it is inefficax: 
in Father Bertrams’s own words, as a result of mere consecration potestas 
episcopalis simpliciter non habetur. Only when the consecrated bishop is 
recognitus by the Roman Pontiff, who is Primate and Head of the whole 
Church and to whom, ultimately, is committed the care of its external 
social structure and activity, is his episcopal power fully actualized. 
(The Pope recognizes him, for example, by nominating him to a particular 
diocese or by calling him, if a titular bishop, to sit in an Ecumenical 
Council.) Though Father Bertrams deliberately refrains from passing 
judgment on Father Rahner’s contention that episcopal consecration 
directly and immediately makes one a member of the College of Bishops, 
he differs sharply from some of the conclusions which are drawn from that 
position and thus, implicitly at least, lends the weight of his authority 
to the moderately conservative school. 

Theologians, professional and other, will read this book with profit 
and interest. It provides a necessary contrast to much of our modern 
haute vulgarisation on delicate theological questions. 

B. KELLy, C.S.Sp. 


LE PREMIER “SYMPOSIUM” INTERNATIONAL DE THEOLOGIE DOGMATIQUE 
FONDAMENTALE. G. Thils edit. Torino:Societa editrice internazionale, 
1962. Pp. 122. 


This is a selection from the papers read at the Louvain 1961 Symposium 
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for Professors of Fundamental Theology. Some papers are given in full, 
others in summary, and still others in an expanded form. The reader’s 
interest will naturally vary from paper to paper according to his own 
preoccupations and those of his theological milieu. But he will be im- 
pressed throughout by the high level of competence and sincere self- 
criticism maintained on every page. 

A personal impression is that the book will be of most value to two 
categories of readers: the specialist who seeks guidance in preparing 
the text-book of the future and the general theologian who considers it 
a duty to be well-informed on current trends. Those in the first category 
will be grateful to Canon G. Thils — to mention but one name by way of 
example — for his detailed explanation of the need to balance any exposition 
of the infallible magisterium of the Roman Pontiff with an equal insistence 
on the infallibility of the magisterium of the Episcopal College in docendo 
and that of the Church in credendo. Significantly, he bases his treatment 
on a detailed study of the proceedings of the First Vatican Council, 
showing that even though the Council did not examine ex professo or 
elaborate the doctrine of the infallibility of the faithful in believing and 
the episcopal college in teaching, the Fathers always presupposed its 
importance and admitted its place in Ecclesiology. For his part, the 
general theologian will be grateful to Father B. Dupuy, O.P. for a well- 
informed discussion of present-day non-Catholic views on Tradition and 
the Magisterium. 

This book should find a place at least in every seminary library. 

B. KELLy, C.S.Sp. 


REDISCOVERING EASTERN CHRISTENDOM: ESSAYS IN MEMORY OF DOM 
BEDE WINSLOW. Edited by E. L. B. Fry and A. H. Armstrong. 
Darton, Longman and Todd, London, 1963. Pp. 166. Price 18/-. 


Both for its intrinsic merits, and because it is a timely reminder that 
the problem of Church reunion cannot be envisaged in its full scope 
without reference to the Orthodox communities, this book is well worth 
careful study. Not, of course, that all the articles gathered in it are of 
equal substance. They range from a memoir of Dom Bede Winslow, 
founder and for twenty-five years editor of the Eastern Churches’ 
Quarterly, through contributions of a general nature such as that of Dr. 
Florovsky on “The Problem of Ecumenical Encounter” and include such 
highly specialized topics as ““Edmund Bishop and the Epiclesis” (George 
Avery) or “Byzantium, Muscovite Autocracy, and the Church” (Francis 
Dvornik). 

Rediscovering Eastern Christendom is not, and was not intended to be, 
a complete picture of Eastern Christendom. But it throws a fascinating 
light on a wide variety of topics, and the ecumenical spirit which pervades 
it will inspire every reader with the desire to contribute in some way to 
healing the schism which was, perhaps the greatest and most unnecessary 
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tragedy in the history of Christendom. For too many Christians of the 
West, the Eastern Churches, Uniate no less than Orthodox, have but 
a shadowy existence and lack significance. There is a tendency to relegate 
their rites and beliefs to the realm of esoteric curiosities, all of which 
they could renounce with little trouble and great advantage to themselves. 
The present Vatican Council has done much to shatter such self-com- 
placent narrowmindedness. Prayer and study will help to complete the 
work. But union will not be achieved overnight. As Dr. Florovsky remarks 
(p. 67): “The search for Christian Unity is a noble and blessed endeavour. 
It seems, however, that the highest and most promising ‘ecumenical 
virtue’ is patience. One must proceed slowly. Modest study groups can 
help much more than glorious dreams and sweeping generalizations. . . . 
Before any ‘scheme of Christian reunion’ can be offered, divided Christians 
must learn to know each other and to realize the real dimension and 
character of all divisive factors. Indeed, it is indispensable to have a ‘will 
for unity’.” 

Newcomers to the study of the Oriental Churches will welcome the 
short biographical notes on the editors and contributors with which the 
book opens. They serve the dual purpose of guaranteeing the value of 
the different articles and suggesting other works by the same contributors 
which could be studied with profit. 


B. KeLLy, C.S.Sp. 


EUCHARISTIE VIVANTE. By Jean Galot, S.J. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 
1963. Pp. 309. 


This is the eighth of Father Galot’s books to be published in the 
ascetical and mystical section of Desclée’s Museum Lessianum, while he 
has others in the theological section of the same collection. His work is 
familiar to theologians. Much of the matter of the present book is already 
known to them from a long article in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
January 1963 (“Théologie de la présence eucharistique), which has been 
translated for a wider circle of readers in the July 1963 number of the 
Review for Religious. 

The liturgical and biblical movements of recent years seem to have 
brought about a loss of affection with regard to eucharistic devotion 
apart from the sacrifice of the Mass. In the early Church, and in the 
Greek Church today, the Eucharist was publicly adored only during the 
time of Mass and of Communion. It was only in the thirteenth century 
that adoration of the Host outside of Mass developed, especially by the 
practice of processions of the Blessed Sacrament. Exposition with the 
monstrance came in the fourteenth century, but it wasn’t until the 
eighteenth century that private visits were promoted everywhere. Some 
of those who understand renewal in terms of a return to the practices of 
the primitive Church are inclined not to favour development of eucharistic 
devotion. It is true that Christ did not expressly invite his disciples to 
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adore the consecrated Bread and Wine, but it does not at all follow that 
eucharistic devotion as we know it today is a development foreign to the 
intention of Our Divine Lord. Father Galot’s book brings us back to the 
scriptural source of the Eucharist as a sacrifice accomplished in the course 
of a meal, and shows how the presence of Jesus is a primordial element of 
both the offering and the communion. After a short introduction on the 
Real Presence, he analyses the meaning and various aspects of that 
Presence — divine, incarnate, victimal, living and glorious. The second 
part of the book, almost half, treats of the sacrifice - meaning of sacrifice 
in general, the spirit of sacrifice, the Mass and the Cross, the sacrifice of 
the Church, and the properties of the eucharistic sacrifice. The third 
section treats of Holy Communion — the biblical background to the sacred 
meal and the relation between Communion and Christian living. The 
concluding chapter deals with the cult of the eucharistic presence. The 
author makes it quite clear that there can be no question of rival pieties: 
eucharistic devotion is closely linked to assistance at Mass and to frequent 
Communion. The worship of Christ present in the tabernacle is the best 
continuation of the Mass, and it strengthens the fervour of Communion 
and thanksgiving. There can be no question of restricting eucharistic 
devotion on the pretext of assuring better celebration of Mass. In the 
single but complex sacrament that is the Eucharist, the different aspects 
are intimately linked together and mutually involve each other: presence, 
sacrifice and sacred meal. Father Galot’s meditative presentation makes 
easy reading and its biblical atmosphere is in keeping with the modern 
trend to return to sources. 
S. FAGAN, S.M. 


CoMITANCE AND COMMUNION. By James J. McGivern, C.M. University 
Press, Fribourg, 1963. Pp. 261. Price 30 Swiss francs. 


Father McGivern’s work, which has been published in the series Studia 
Friburgensia, is primarily a history of the development of the theology 
of concomitance as applied to the Blessed Eucharist. At the same time, 
it is also a study of the practice of Holy Communion under two kinds or 
only one, and attempts to see what interconnection, if any, there has been 
between theological positions and sacramental practice. In regard to the 
theology of concomitance, Father McGivern points out that it was found 
only implicitly throughout the first Christian millennium. The early 
Christians regarded the Blessed Eucharist more as an action than as an 
“object-in-itself”. Hence, even though they knew that in the course of 
the action the bread and the wine were changed into the whole Christ, 
what most held their attention was the fact that through it they entered 
into personal union with Our Blessed Lord by sharing in his Sacrifice. 
Not until the time of St. Bruno of Cologne (d. 1101) do we meet the 
explicit statement that whoever receives Holy Communion under the 
species of wine receives the Body as well as the Blood of Jesus. And not 
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until still later do we read that the soul and Divinity of Jesus are present 
under both species. The story of the growth of this theological teaching 
up to its virtually complete maturity in St. Thomas, is of exceptional 
interest. Theologians of today, in full possession of the doctrine of con- 
comitance, will find much that is suggestive and might still be profitably 
retained in our textbooks in the early attempts to struggle towards a 
strict theological formulation of what had been always held implicitly. 

In regard to the practice of Holy Communion under two species or 
only one, Father McGivern has little to add to what most of his readers 
will already know, at least in general outline. His special contribution 
lies rather in his attempt to see what, if any, was the effect of the develop- 
ment of the theology of concomitance on the simultaneous movement 
towards Communion under only one species. His conclusion would be 
that the effect was mainly in the order of removens-prohibens. The practice 
of giving the chalice to the faithful was gradually dying out for obvious 
practical reasons and also — Father McGivern contends — because of a 
growing lack of appreciation of the sacramental significance of Com- 
munion under two kinds. Thus, even though Communion under two 
kinds was always regarded as the ideal, the theology of concomitance, 
reaching maturity at the moment at which it did, provided a reason why 
the Holy See and theologians did not object to its being abandoned. 

Father McGivern has given us a well-written and informative work 
on a topic of present-day interest. If at times he seems to exaggerate the 
sacramental importance of Communion under both kinds — though he 
is scrupulously fair in giving us St. Thomas’s teaching that the communion 
of the faithful pertains to the usus only and not to the perfectio sacramenti 
(cf. 3a, q. 78, 1. 1, ad 2) and, hence, does not demand that it be under 
two kinds — the general tenor of his work, and, in particular, his practical 
suggestions, are balanced and moderate. All the indications at the time 
of writing this review are that his recommendation of the full form of 
Communion for certain high-points of the Christian life will be accepted 
by the Second Vatican Council, if it happens, will be something of an 
authoritative endorsement of the essential soundness of his work. 

B. KELty, C.S.Sp. 


VIRGINITE ET MARIAGE SELON ORIGENE. By Henri Crouzel. Desclée de 
Brouwer. Pp. 217. 


The abundant literature on Origen contains only a few references to 
his teaching on marriage and practically nothing on his teaching on 
virginity. Father Crouzel’s study is, therefore, a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of Origen. 

The work is divided into four chapters. The first chapter examines 
the theological and spiritual foundation of Origen’s teaching on virginity 
and marriage. The second chapter deals with virginity and chastity and 
includes a discussion of the continence required of those who have 
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embraced the married state. The third chapter is concerned with marriage 
and the fourth with sins of the flesh. 

A work such as this is primarily of interest to students of patristic 
theology. Father Crouzel’s exposition will be welcomed and appreciated 
by those interested in this particular field. But it will be of interest to more 
than a relatively small group of specialists. Much of Origen’s teaching 
on virginity and marriage has permanent value and is as relevant today 
as it was in his own time. 

K. O’ DOHERTY 


THe BriBLicAL DOCTRINE OF VIRGINITY. By Lucien Legrand. London: 
Geoffrey Chapman, 1963. Pp. xvi, 167. Price 15/-. 


In the encyclical letter, Sacra Virginitas, Pope Pius XII said: “Holy 
Virginity and that perfect chastity which is consecrated to the service of 
God are without doubt among the most precious treasures which the 
Founder of the Church has left in heritage to the society which he 
established”. 

The value of holy virginity has been explained in various ways. Many 
explanations, however, merely demonstrate that the practice of virginity 
is reasonable and has a certain practical advantage for the person 
dedicated to the service of God. The apologist must prove that virginity 
is reasonable. But apologetic arguments alone do not give a full and 
sufficient explanation of virginity as a Christian ideal and do not demon- 
strate why virginity should be a special gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Father Legrand’s study of the biblical doctrine of virginity provides 
the reader with a more profound knowledge of this most precious treasure 
of the Church. With special emphasis on the teaching of St. Luke and of 
St. Paul, he traces the main outlines of the biblical concept of virginity 
and the main stages of its development. In clear and simple language, he 
discusses holy virginity under three main headings: the prophetical value 
the sacrificial value and the spiritual value of virginity. 

This essay in biblical theology is one which will be read and studied 
with both interest and profit. 

K. O’ DOHERTY 


LE SACERDOCE ET L’ETAT DE PERFECTION. By Monsignor L. de Cooman, 
M.E.P. Paris: Lethielleux, 1963. Pp. 158. 


The reader hoping to find a spirituality of the priesthood in this book 
will be disappointed. The author, one-time Vicar Apostolic of Thanh-hoa, 
on more than one occasion was shocked and understandably annoyed by 
the superior attitude adopted by priest-religious towards their brethren 
of the diocesan priesthood. He wrote a short article in defence of the 
secular priesthood, which provoked a controversy in a local review and 
finally developed into the present book. The polemic nature of the pre- 
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sentation is very noticeable, and the author’s feeling for his thesis tends 
to cloud his logic at times. He goes to some length to correct a particular 
French mistranslation of one of the paragraphs of Pius XII’s discourse 
Annus Sacer, as if it were the main source for the affirmation that only 
religious or members of secular institutes are in the state of evangelical 
perfection. He seems to be unaware of recent contributions to both sides 
of the classical controversy, particularly Canon Thils’s Nature et 
spiritualité du clergé diocésain and the critique of it by Father Carpentier. 
The few lines which summarize the historical evolution of the state of 
perfection are an extreme example of over-simplification. No clear 
distinction is made between different meanings of the word perfection: 
indeed we are not even given the various uses of it which are customary 
in the context of the canonical state of evangelical perfection. 

The author is concerned to show that the secular priesthood is as much 
a state of perfection as the religious life. He takes the various elements 
which theologians posit as constitutive of the religious state and attempts 
to prove that the diocesan priesthood has a counterpart to each. According 
to present terminology, religious are in the state of perfection “‘to be 
acquired”, and bishops are in the state of perfection already ‘“‘acquired”’, 
but diocesan priests have no state of perfection. Monsignor de Cooman 
wonders how bishops suddenly acquired full perfection at their con- 
secration. It is doubtful if he would be convinced by explaining that the 
bishop’s perfection of state is not moral perfection and so cannot be the 
object of imitation by priests or faithful. 

Though the author’s reasons are not always cogent and his initial 
failure to define terms obscures the argument, he makes a sufficient case 
for his thesis to have us wonder if the time has not arrived to simplify 
our terminology. The state of perfection in the juridical sense of the term 
is a source of confusion to many. It is difficult to consider the religious 
state “objectively”, “in itself’, almost apart from its members, and 
speak of it as a state of perfection, when the word perfection is more 
readily understood as referring to the personal holiness of the individual. 
The individual’s personal perfection is measured by the degree of love, 
the degree of “theological charity’, which he possesses, and in this 
respect, the state in which he lives is of little importance, whether he be a 
layman or cleric, or if he is a priest, whether he be a secular or regular. 
This is made quite clear in the letter of the Sacred Congregation of 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, addressed to Monsignor Charue on 
the 13th July 1952. A close study of this short text might have enabled 
our author to clarify his terms. Perhaps the forthcoming revision of 
canonical legislation may remove the sources of misunderstanding by 
treating of the priesthood in itself as a state of perfection, distinct from 
the evangelical perfection of the religious life. The Council has begun 
discussion of the episcopate and the deaconate; will it take a new look 
at the priesthood? However, even in the present terminology of the 
Code, there should be no question of comparing or contrasting the two 
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states of priesthood and religious life. Pius XII has told us that neither 
of the two enjoys a prerogative of divine law, because that law does not 
give preference to one rather than the other, nor does it exclude either 
of them. 

S. FAGAN, S.M. 


ONE AND Aposto.ic. By Adrian Hastings. Darton, Longman and Todd, 
London, 1963. Pp. 200. Price 30/-. 


Father Hastings’s thesis, put bricfly, is that “the Church’s unity and 
nature is fundamentally sacramental. She is a communion. . . If she is a 
visible society, that has to be understood ... as a fellowship of men 
made supernaturally one by conscious participation in the sacrament of 
the Eucharist in accordance with the meaning of that sacrament’. His 
treatment of the question falls into two unequal parts. In the first (pp. 
|-149) he considers various unacceptable notions of Church Unity, 
mainly Anglican. Here he shows himself familiar with all the relevant 
literature, sympathetically appreciative of the other point of view, and 
most happy in the ease with which he finds in error a pointer to the truth. 
Though controversial in his approach, he never for an instant ceases to 
be ecumenical in the best sense of the term. Those who wish to have an 
accurate and up-to-date understanding of present-day Anglican ecclesiology 
will find it here. 

The second part of the book — a little more than forty pages — gives 
what Father Hastings calls “The Catholic Synthesis”. Written with the 
same literary grace as the first part, and equally with it based on wide 
reading and mature reflection, it will provoke second thoughts on accepted 
positions. Its special merit is to emphasize the importance of the sacra- 
mental system — and most particularly the Blessed Eucharist, the sacra- 
mentum unitatis ecclesiae — in regard to Church unity. This emphasis is 
timely and even necessary. But to reduce Church unity to a common 
participation in the Blessed Eucharist, or — as Father Hastings explains 
on pp. 162-163 — to a common consecration by Baptism for reception 
of that sacrament, may appear to some to be an over-simplification. 
True, we are warned not to understand “the unity of the Church, as a 
communion unity, in a bare, narrow way ... On the contrary, unity of 
communion can be fully understood only when Baptism, faith, charity, 
and the hierarchy are also all brought well into the picture” (p. 161). 
But, even so qualified, Father Hastings’s view does not seem to bring out 
sufficiently the twofold aspect, visible and invisible, of Church unity — 
the unity of being a humanly visible society ruled by visible authority, and 
that of a common sharing in the fullness of Christ. These two unities are, 
of course, intimately connected. But they are nonetheless distinct. And 
the traditional theological view, as Father Hastings admits, would have 
it that schism, which per se and immediately is opposed to Church unity, 
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is per se and immediately a breach with visible authority rather thana 
withdrawal from communion. 

Father Hastings has made a suggestive and thought-stimulating con- 
tribution to the theology of the Church which no one will read without 
a heightened appreciation of the inadequacy of the over-legalistic 
approach. 

B. KELLY, C.S.Sp. 


BRINGING YOUR CHILD TO Gop. By Xavier Lefebre, S.J. and Lorcus 
Perin, S.J. Translated by Marta Gondos. Geoffrey Chapman, 
London, 1963. 


Written to help parents and nursery schoolteachers of children from 
three to five years in their task of religious education, the translator of 
L’enfant devant Dieu has expressed in the English title much of the 
philosophy of education of the authors, two priest psychologists. Their 
aim is to present religion as an attractive impelling force which draws 
the child towards God, rather than a set of sanctions to be set up before 
the child has discovered the love, mercy and majesty of God. Their scheme 
is more child-centred than system-centred. 

The emotional, mental and even motor development is described 
clearly and non-technically in the first section of the book, the second 
section consisting of application of this to the child’s spiritual develop- 
ment and the third concentrating on the content of the course which 
might be taught at this age, and including some very helpful suggestions 
for handling specific and familiar difficulties. What makes this book 
outstanding of its kind is the detailed knowledge of the psycho-social 
development of the child which is obviously the fruit of experience. 

ANNE T. MCKENNA 


SANTAYANA, THE LATER YEARS, A Portrait with Letters. By Daniel 
Cory. New York: George Braziller, 1963. Price $7.50. 


Any feeling of inadequacy which the reader of this book may feel is 
mollified by the writer’s explanation in the Epilogue that he has chosen 
this method of portrayal of the later years of a revered master while fully 
conscious of the limitations of his self-denying ordinance. Others may 
legitimately feel the limitation is in the subject. Unless the philosopher 
has made a significant contribution to our understanding of the world, 
there is no point in treasuring up the trivia scattered through a life that 
was rather uneventful. It was the life of a scholar and thinker but we feel 
that Mr. Cory has not given him significance. He may plead that he has 
chosen this method — the relation of personal contacts and the citation 
of letters — to produce an impression, but the image remains dim. He has, 
however, given us a background from which we may attempt a hazardous 
investigation of Santayana’s limitations. We get the impression of a 
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philosopher who carried detachment too far in that he treated the ultimate 
things too casually. His humanism was too absorbing to allow of any 
proper consideration of the demands of transcendance. One of the 
questions left unanswered is what impact Jaspers made on Santayana. 
Mr. Cory gives us no hint. In the last analysis we feel the philosopher 
has not engaged himself totally in the pursuit of truth but has uncon- 
sciously evaded the ultimate problems. It is a kind of deification of man 
to regard the reality solely as a source of intellectual comfort; if God 
exists, his discovery is the beginning of a commitment which should end 
in total submission. 
P. McKeEvITT 


THE CATHOLIC RELIGION. By Edward K. Taylor. London: Catholic 
Enquiry Centre, 120 West Heath Road, N.W.3, 1963. Pp. 173. 
Price 6/- (loose in wallet), 7/6 (bound). 


This is a completely new collection of C.E.C. booklets —- God and I, 
Jesus Christ, The Bible, The Cross, The Resurrection, The Holy Spirit, 
The Church, Peter and the Eleven, The Sacrifice of the Mass, New Life, 
Holy Communion, Penance and the Anointing of the Sick, Holy Orders, 
Holy Matrimony, The Blessed Virgin Mary, The Love and Service of 
God, The Love and Service of Man, Separated Brethren, Catholic 
Practices, Eternal Life. These are sent one each week to interested non- 
Catholics who apply for them. An average of 1,000 per week are dis- 
tributed during the spring and autumn in reply to the Centre’s newspaper 
advertisements. 

A review can give little idea of how well-conceived and well executed 
the series is. It represents a timely break with the older tradition of 
apologetics which sought to convince one by argument or drive one to 
accept the faith. These booklets present the Catholic Church in doctrine 
and practice as the best evidence for its truth and divine origin. Certainly 
there are arguments, but these arguments are aimed to attract rather than 
to compel assent; they engage the whole person in mind, heart and emotion 
rather than a cold disembodied reason. The employment of the Bible 
and the liturgy is particularly effective, as are the beautiful full-page 
illustrations — child glimpsing the world over its father’s shoulder, the 
cross of drift-wood on a lonely shore, the old woman among the falling 
leaves. The negro spiritual “‘Were you there when they crucified my 
Lord?” has a definite relevance, but who would expect to find “The Rose 
of Tralee” as a pracambulum fidei? Such things could easily distract and 
superficialize, but here no one can deny their effectiveness. 

The value of these booklets is not limited by their immediate purpose 
of instructing non-Catholics. The Catholic reader will find here a new 
understanding of his faith and the manner of explaining it intelligently 
to a questioner. The priest may well find in them a valuable aid for convert 
instruction and, indeed, for sermon preparation. 

D. O’CALLAGHAN 
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LA PSYCHOLOGIE DE LA FOI CHEZ SAINT THOMAS D’AQUIN. By Benoit 
Duroux, O.P. Tournai, Desclée, 1963. Pp. 235. Price 130 FB. 


This work was presented as a doctoral thesis to the Angelicum in 1952, 
It is not a psychology in the sense of a phenomenology of the virtue of 
faith. What it provides is in the fullest sense a theology of faith. This 
virtue is essentially complex, belonging both to intellect and to will. 
Since the first Vatican Council a vast number of books have appeared, 
some of them stressing the reasonableness of faith, others stressing the 
personal satisfaction which it affords. What distinguishes the work of 
St. Thomas is the perfect equilibrium of these two aspects. The same 
equilibrium is reflected in the structure, method and conclusions of the 
work under review. 

It is divided into three parts: Part I, The Object of Faith (pp. 11-57); 
Part Il, The Acts of Faith (pp. 61-214); Part II], The Habitus of Faith 
(pp. 217-232). The great commentators are quoted sparingly and only in 
footnotes. On the other hand, there is an excellent summary of the 
medieval theology of faith in general (pp. 3-6) and of its formal motive 
(pp. 47-57). In almost every chapter clearly drawn contrasts with his 
predecessors and contemporaries serve to place the doctrine of St. Thomas 
in its true perspective. The texts of St. Thomas are interpreted with a 
sure judgment and helpful summaries of conclusions reached are placed 
at intervals through the book. All the great problems of faith are given 
ample treatment. As for minor questions the reader will be rewarded by 
many an elucidation not easily found elsewhere. It is an ideal book for 
professors and students of theology and it deserves a very wide diffusion. 


MAuvRICE CurTIN, C. S.Sp. 


Tuy KinGpom Come. Christian Hope in the Modern World. Proceedings 
of the Twenty-third Annual North American Liturgical Week, 
Seattle, Washington, 1962. Washington, D.C.: The Liturgical 
Conference, 1963. Pp. xii, 291. Price $3.50. 


The report of the twenty-third North American Liturgical Week is 
full of interest for all those engaged in the liturgical movement. The 
theme chosen is much wider than anything that has been attempted in 
our liturgical congresses in Ireland, and the papers read in the general 
sessions seem to lack the unity which a more restricted theme would 
evoke. While the standard of the papers is high, they are rather general 
and perhaps contain more exhortation than information. This is not 
necessarily a defect; it is a different approach to that adopted in Ireland 
and, I believe in most liturgical congresses. 

From the practical point of view the reports of the study groups are of 
greater interest. Here we see a clear appreciation of the problems facing 
the liturgical revival and many of the suggestions made, merit serious 
consideration by all those interested in the movement. 
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The reports on the laity and the lay organizations are of special interest. 
It is evident that in North America, as in Ireland, the liturgical movement 
has to meet a certain distrust born of a dislike for innovation, and the 
sympathetic approach outlined in these reports shows a thorough under- 
standing of the traditional attitude. 

The report on college and university chaplains is also well worth study. 
Not all of it could be applied to our universities but again one is struck 
by the understanding approach to the difficult problem of interesting the 
adolescent in the liturgy. One cannot fail to be impressed by the wide 
scope of enquiry which has been pursued. Every aspect of the work of 
furthering the liturgical movement has been touched on. While one is 
tempted to feel that a deeper investigation might have been more useful 
it may well be that this approach was deliberately adopted with a view to 
arousing a general interest instead of catering for the scholarly alone. 

The report will certainly be welcomed by all liturgists, and many of 
the practical suggestions put forward may be found useful here and in 
other countries. 

MATTHEW DILLON, O.S.B. 


Short Notices 


PRATIQUE DE LA CONFESSION. By Dom Claude Jean-Nesmy. Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer. 1962. Pp. 309. N.p.g. 

For many Christians the sacrament of Penance is an uninviting affair. 
For many others it appears as just a sort of mechanical, almost magical, 
device for blotting out sins. Dom Claude Jean-Nesmy claims that such 
attitudes have produced a crisis in regard to this sacrament. His book is 
an attempt to bring about a revision of these attitudes. In it he sets out 
to give in popular and concrete form the fruits of all the historical and 
theological studies on Penance during the last thirty years. The result is a 
book written with a pastoral and practical bias which gives us clear and 
inspiring insights into the theological depth and riches of the sacrament 
of Penance. 


THE Gop Wxo Loves Us. By James Killgallon and Gerard Weber. 
London and New York: Sheed and Ward, 1963. Price 12/6. 

The God Who Loves Us is a programme of sermon notes prepared for 
the archdiocese of Chicago some years ago. Unlike the familiar type of 
sermon book this one does not present us with “ready-made sermons”. 
It gives a uniform plan which the preacher will follow in all the sermons, 
instructs him as to what matters he should develop and refers him to 
other works which he may consult in preparing his sermon. We find here 
sermons on such matters as Different Rites within the Church and Our 
Separated Brethren, Orthodox and Protestant, as well as a series on the 
books of the New Testament and some that are related to particular 
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parts of the liturgical year. Priests who preach on the subjects treated here 
will find this book helpful. 


PRAYER: An Adventure in Living. By B. C. Butler. London: Darton, 
Longman and Todd, 1961. Pp. ix, 118. Price 5/-. 

The Abbot of Downside has written a book on prayer that is exciting 
to read. It doesn’t merely inform, it attracts. This short book has a 
wonderful and winning simplicity combined with an Anglo-Saxon down- 
to-earthness which make it an ideal introduction to the practice of prayer. 
It makes clear how prayer is integral to really living. And it does this in 
the language of the twentieth century. 


CYBERNETICS: MACHINES WITH INTELLIGENCE. (Faith and Fact Book.) 
By Neville Moray. London: Burns and Oates, 1963. Pp. 124. Price 9/6. 
Will man be superseded in many fields by the artefacts which simulate 
human behaviour? Extraordinary claims have been advanced in recent 
years in regard to the possibilities of machines that can learn and think 
logically. 

In the introduction of this useful book, Neville Moray, a lecturer in 
psychology at the University of Sheffield, asks us to address ourselves to 
the implications of the cybernetic revolution. The work itself contains a 
Stimulating analysis of the philosophical and psychological questions 
raised by this new science. He shows that while we may have to discard 
many of our cherished beliefs about the inimitability of man, still the 
uniqueness of the person will ever stand out above the world of artefacts. 


LE TESTAMENT DES NOVICES. By Dom Gerard Mercier. Rome, Officium 
Libri Catholici, 1963. Pp. xviii, 207. 

Before a novice pronounces temporary vows in a religious congregation 
he or she is bound to make a will disposing of any present or future 
property (c. 569 §3). The author explains in detail the canonical prescrip- 
tions — the reason for the law, the religious who are bound by it, the 
moment when the will should be made, the property covered by the will, 
the liberty of the testator, changes or modifications in the will. Finally, 
he treats of the civil formalities which the civil laws of various countries 
demand. Naturally he gives most attention to the French code. 


MISSAL FOR YOUNG CATHOLICS. By H. Winstone. London: Geoffrey 
Chapman, 1963. Pp. 224. Price 5/-. 

This missal for schoolchildren is an adaptation of the very successful 
Messbuch fiir junge Christen and Missel du jeune Chrétien. It paraphrases 
in simple but inspiring language the Ordinary of the Mass, the Proper for 
the principal feasts and a selection of Masses from the Common. The 
illustrations (pictures and symbols) by Etienne Morel are apt and reverent, 
the rubrics simple and meaningful. By dispelling the “‘mysteriousness”’ of 
the words and actions at the altar the book enables the child to see some- 
thing of the mystery. 
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LA TEOLOGIA DE LA FE Y FRAY DIEGO DE DEZA (Bibliotheca Theologica 
Hispana series 1,n. 2). By Gines Arimon. Madrid: Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas: Instituto “Francisco Suarez’, 1962. 
Pp. 374. 

ESTRUCTURA SACRAMENTAL: ESPIRITUALIDAD DEL P. LA PUENTA (Biblio- 
theca Theologica Hispana series 1, n. 3). Madrid: Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas: Instituto “Francisco Suarez’, 1962. 
Pp. 253. 

EVOLUCION DEL DOGMA Y REGLA DE FE (Bibliotheca Theologica Hispana 
series 1, n. 4). By Fidel G. Martinez. Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas: Instituto “Francisco Suarez’, 1962. 
Pp. 242. é' 

Fray Diego de Deza (71523) taught in the Catedra de Prima (i.e. 
morning session) at Salamanca before his appointment as Archbishop of 
Seville. His theology of grace and faith is almost totally dependent on 
that of John Capreolus. He is quoted by very few of his successors except 
surprisingly, by Suarez, who usually couples him with Capreolus. How- 
ever, any light on an obscure medieval theologian is welcome to research 
workers, to whom a name can so often be a mystery. 

The Venerable Luis la Puenta (+1624) had an extraordinary clear 
perception of the centrality of the sacraments in the Christian life and of 
the interdependence of sacramental spirituality and subjective piety. This 
work is admirable in the order of its material and in its coverage of 
modern literature, but in his enthusiasm its author promises too much 
in the matter of la Puenta’s teaching on the Trinitarian, Christological 
and ecclesial dimensions of sacramental grace. 

Evolucion del dogma y regla de fe examines a question of the first 
importance, the apparent antinomy of a closed revelation and the con- 
tinual evolution of dogma. The author discusses the two usual answers. 
He rejects the “‘modern” solution of two specifically distinct compartments 
in the deposit of faith, one containing doctrines formally revealed and 
accordingly believed by divine faith, the other containing doctrines 
deduced from the former and believed by ecclesiastical faith. This latter 
compartment alone admits of true, objective, dogmatic progress. He 
agrees with the “traditional” solution of a deposit of faith containing 
truths formally and virtually revealed as doctrines of divine faith, equally 
warranted by God, and admitting of an internal homogeneous evolution. 

The historical section which details the “traditional” view from St. 
Thomas to Suarez is the most useful part of the book. The strict theolo- 
gical analysis is disappointing. 


ALGUNAS CUESTIONES SOBRE LA FE TEOLOGAL Y OTROS ESTUDIOS (XIX 
Semana espafiola de teologia). Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigationes Cientificas: Instituto “Francisco Suarez”, 1962. 
Pp. 286. 

This collection contains a number of interesting papers on the psy- 
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chology of the act of faith. Some of the contributions are marred by a 
tendency to list various views rather than attack the question. Of particular 
importance and actuality is the long study by Basilio de San Pablo on the 
role of sentiment and the appeal to feelings in the genesis of the act of 
faith. He shows that an overly intellectualist approach is neither theolo- 
gically nor psychologically admissible. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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MORAL THEOLOGY: THE NEED 
FOR RENEWAL' 


Today we readily admit that the Church and theology, as the 
servant of the Church, are in constant need of renewal. In its role 
of faith in search of understanding, theology tries to interpret and 
present God’s revelation of Himself in Christ, in a way that is 
intelligible and relevant to the contemporary world. The renewal 
issues from the tension generated between two forces in the mind of 
the Church or theologian, the never-ending quest for a fuller under- 
standing of the Christian message and the need to expound that in 
the light of the prevailing ideas, needs and problems of the men of 
a particular time and place. The task of theology, then, is to provide 
the intellectual and scientific basis for a fruitful dialogue between 
the Word of God and His world. 

This task has become more urgent in recent times because of the 
remarkable progress at the tension points, the Word and the world. 
The increasing understanding of God’s Word, which modern 
biblical scholarship provides and the radical developments in politics, 
philosophy, psychology and the physical sciences, which this century 
has witnessed, have placed a great responsibility on the Church and 
its theologians to keep these two points in fruitful contact. Otherwise 
the Church will be isolated with a theology that however rich it is 
in the biblical scholarship of today or yesterday or the speculative 
thought of another time and place, will be irrelevant and unintelligible 
to the man to whom God wishes to speak through the Church today, 
with his own mental and emotional make-up, his own interests and 
needs. It will have a non-theology in fact. 

Attempts to meet the more urgent demands of renewal in theology 
have been in existence at least since the beginning of the century, 
although they suffered a serious set-back at an early stage due to the 
excesses of Modernism. Today Vatican II has given a new status and 
impetus to such attempts, and adopted as its own many of the 
theological developments which preceded it. 

Some of these developments affect moral theology in an intimate 
way. And the purpose of this paper is to outline the reasons why 


1Paper delivered to the Maynooth Union Summer School, August 1964. The 
collected papers will be published later under the title The Christian Life: Moral 
Theology Renewed by The Furrow-Gill, Maynooth and Dublin. 
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any such renewal should be necessary in moral theology, which 
seemed to be so clearly and completely presented in the various 
manuals or Institutiones Theologiae Moralis. Apart from particular 
new problems like the bomb and the pill or some changes in the law 
about the eucharistic fast and the like, there might not seem to be 
any room for more radical rethinking and presentation. Yet it is 
in moral theology that some of the most far-reaching attempts at 
renewal have been made and some of the most intense controversies 
arisen.” 


THE NEGATIVE APPROACH 


The case for renewal in moral theology might be presented in a 
completely negative way. This would consist in a direct criticism of 
the Institutiones or manuals as determining tbe approach and 
character of most writing and thinking in moral theology as well as 
the form and content of the seminary courses in recent centuries. 
And it would be possible to list in a damaging way, the more obvious 
defects of the manuals. Their failure to emphasize the supernatural, 
Christian character of moral theology with a tendency to reduce it 
to a combination of natural ethics and canon law, their heavily 
legal (if not legalist) framework, their preoccupation with sin and 
emphasis on casuistry; such criticisms have been and are being 
made.* And they have considerable justification, even if they are 
sometimes presented in an exaggerated way without sufficient 
understanding of the historical purpose and development of the 
manuals. Allowing for all this, the criticisms still add up to a con- 
vincing case for some renewal in moral theology. 


THE UNITY OF THEOLOGY APPROACH 


A different approach could start from the developments in other 
areas of theology, which because of the unity of theology must also 


2 There is already a vast literature on this subject. Here I can only indicate a few 
of the most recent articles. The more important fuller works are referred to later in the 
article and may be consulted for fuller bibliography. 

Cf. Bernhard Haring, C.SS.R., “‘Heutige Bestrebungen zur Vertiefung und Erneuerung 
der Moraltheologie” in Studia Moralia 1, Roma, 1963. 

P. Anciaux, “Religion et Morale” in Collectanea Mechlinensia 49 (1964-65), 409 ff. 

P. Delhaye, “Morale et Moralisme” in Supp/. La Vie Spirituelle 70 (1964), 243 ff. 

F. Béckle, ““Bestrebungen in der Moraltheologie” in Fragen der Theologie Heute 
Einsiedeln 1960. 

The most useful single work treating of the different needs and aspects of renewal 
is still, perhaps, Morale Chrétienne et Requetes Contemporaines, Tournai 1954. A similar 
type of work is V. Ridlich (Ed.), Moralprobleme in Umbruch der Zeit, Munich 1957. 

* The best known and most extreme presentation of this critical approach is J. 
Leclercq, L’ Enseignement de la Morale Chrétienne, Louvain 1950. 
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affect moral theology. This would be a more positive and perhaps 
more profitable approach than the previous one. 

There are many obvious connections between the other theological 
developments and moral theology. The biblical movement has given 
all theologians a new awareness of their obligation to base their 
thinking on the fullest understanding of the Bible available through 
modern scholarship. Such an increased understanding must also 
throw fresh light on the foundation and practice of Christian morals. 
The liturgical movement and the new insights in sacramental 
theology, highlight the community worship of the Father through 
Christ as central to Christian living and morality. Every other 
human act acquires its basic Christian significance from this wor- 
shipping unity with the Son. The related theology of the laity 
makes clear the vocation and responsibility of the individual 
Christian to live his life in the Church and in the world as a member 
and witness of Christ. The implications of the ecumenical movement 
for Catholic theology will only gradually be realized. But already, 
and even in moral theology, the efforts to explain oneself to Christians 
without any strong legal or Aristotelian tradition in morals, and the 
meeting with a morality couched in more personal terms has had 
enriching results. In general the renewed theology of the Church 
and of the Christian in the world has considerable importance for 
the behaviour of Christians and the theology that deals with it, 
Christian moral theology. 


FROM THE NATURE AND STRUCTURE OF CHRISTIAN MORAL THEOLOGY 


A more profound and satisfying method of approach would be 
to examine the nature and structure of Christian moral theology 
and see what properties should characterize it. In this way it will 
be possible to judge how far the conventional presentation of the 
manuals is in need of renewal. The criticisms of the first approach 
will appear in their true context without the same danger of exag- 
geration, while the influences of other theological developments will 
be given cohesion and unity. 

Morality concerns men’s behaviour. Christian morality concerns 
the behaviour of men called to be Christians, how they should 
behave and live. The theology of Christian morality, then, is a 
theology of Christian life. It investigates and presents in scientific, 
organized fashion, the way of life revealed by God in Christ. It 
studies Christ and the Christian revelation as a way of life.* From 


*“T am the Way, the Truth and the Life”, John 14:6. 
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the basic structure of this way of life made known in Christ it is 
possible to derive the characteristic properties of Christian moral 
theology. 

The distinction between dogmatic and moral theology is a relatively 
late development, which, for all its usefulness for study purposes, 
has tended to obscure the unity of theology as the one scientific study 
of God’s self-revelation to man. It is tempting to describe dogmatic 
theology as the study of this revelation as a system of truth and 
moral theology as its study as a way of life.® But the truth is the life. 
And the distinction is artificial, whereby dogmatic theology stops 
short of presenting the truth as life, allowing moral theology to deal 
with the immediate life-giving consequences of this truth, how it 
affects man’s life and behaviour. It is therefore sometimes difficult 
to decide whether to treat a particular section of theology (e.g. 
grace), in dogma or moral. Where one actually draws the line of 
division is of less importance than the insistence on the unity of 
theology and on the fact that the truths of the Christian faith form 
the springs of Christian life. So the truths elaborated in dogmatic 
theology must be examined as sources of life in moral theology. 

This can be expressed in a slightly different manner. Theology 
by definition is basically about God, for us the God of Revelation, 
God as He has revealed or communicated Himself to man. This 
communication took the form of a series of interventions in human 
history. All earlier interventions were preparatory to and derive 
their meaning from God’s supreme communication of Himself to 
man, in the incarnation, death and resurrection of His Son. Christian 
theology studies Christ as the primary manifestation of the divine 
to man and all other manifestations in the light of Christ. But this 
communication or manifestation of Himself to man by God was 
at the same time an invitation to man to respond by giving himself 
to God and so sharing divine life. Man’s self-giving and sharing like 
God’s self-manifesting and inviting are achieved in Christ. And this 
whole complex reality forms the subject-matter of Christian theology. 
Moral theology concentrates on man’s response to God in Christ 
through his life and behaviour but it must study it in terms of 
invitation — response because it is a response to a definite 
invitation.® 

The life of the Christian is organized or structured in this way 
about these focal points — God communicating Himself to man as 
an invitation in Christ and man responding in Christ to God. And 


5 For a comprehensive account of the different approaches to this problem cf. 
R. Hofmann, Moraltheologische Erkenntnisund Methodenlehre, Munich 1963. 
* Cf. Neuhdusler, Anspruch und Antwort Gottes, Diisseldorf 1962. 
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moral theology, if it is to be true to the lines of the reality which it 
studies, must allow this inner structure to stand out clearly in its 
scientific presentation of the life and behaviour demanded of man 
in the Christian revelation. This will not be achieved by a brief 
introductory paragraph or even chapter on this structure in outlining 
the general principles of moral theology. The general principles must 
be seen as built into this structure and each special section of moral 
theology should be discussed in terms of God’s invitation through 
Christ to man in this particular area and man’s response again 
through Christ. And it is from this invitation-response relationship 
between God and man founded in Christ that the properties of a 
scientific presentation of Christian moral theology may be derived. 


I. God-centred 

God, not man, and certainly not any impersonal institution like 
the law, should be at the centre of moral theology. It is through his 
giving himself to God that man attains perfection. But the perfection 
of man should not appear as the primary and guiding principle in 
presenting moral theology. This perfection is important and a 
necessary consequence of the Christian life but it is not of first 
importance. It can be maintained that ontologically man’s perfection 
implies the love and service of God and His glory. But it is the way 
of implication that is objectionable — with its appearnce of a sub- 
ordination of God to man’s satisfaction. It is to those who first of 
all:seek the kingship of God, who give themselves unconditionally 
to Him in response to the invitation He issues in Christ, that all 
other things (man’s complete perfection) will be added.” And the 
most enlightened self-seeking is no substitute for God-seeking. 

The search for self-perfection as the principle of morality easily 
issues in exaggerated emphasis on the Law and the works of the 
Law as a tangible assurance of perfection — the very attitude Christ 
came to condemn.® The true meaning of the divine (and human) law 
is obscured. It tends to be regarded as self-explanatory instead of 
being understood as a necessary guide in reading the divine invita- 
tion in any given situation. It is only within the limits of divine law 
that man can truly respond to God. But the observance of particular 
laws is no substitute for and no guarantee of this loving response. 
Unless a man responds to God out of love, the fulfilment of law 
will profit him nothing.°® 


? Matt. 6:33; Luke 12:31. 
® Luke 18:10 ff.; Matt. 21:31. Cf. Gal. 2:16, 21; 3:10. 
*1 Cor. 13. 
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Ii. Based on Christ 

The mediating link in the structure of Christian living and so of 
Christian moral theology is Christ. It is in and through Christ that 
God has issued His invitation to man, and it is only in and through 
Christ that man can accept and respond to this invitation.’° A 
proper appreciation of God whom man seeks, in His unity and 
trinity, in His activity in the world, in His invitation to man to 
share His life and His gift to man of the power to understand and 
accept the invitation depends on an ever-deepening understanding 
of the divine self-disclosure in Christ. The role of the person Christ, 
God become man, God communicating Himself to man at the 
supreme level and man in utter response to God, should dominate 
any scientific account of moral theology, any account that organizes 
moral theology about its central truths. And it must shape the 
general outline as well as each individual section of moral theology. 

Recent attempts at renewal in moral theology have illustrated 
the need and effectiveness of this approach. The pioneer work of 
exegete and moral theologian, Fritz Tillmann™ was centred on the 
evangelical idea of the imitation and following of Christ (die 
Nachfolge Christi) as the determining principle of moral theology. 
Emile Mersch, S.J. had a similar inspiration for his Morale et Corps 
Mystique.”* And the most influential single work in the whole task 
of renewing moral theology, that of Bernhard Haring, C.SS.R., was 
simply called The Law of Christ.** (Das Gesetz Christi) and placed 
great emphasis on the invitation-response structure in Christ as its 
cardinal idea. 

The position of Christ as the corner-stone on which the Christian 
life and moral theology must be erected will be expounded more 
fully in Father Fuchs’s lecture.‘ Here it is sufficient to derive from 
it two subsidiary properties which should characterize the moral 
theologian’s thinking and writing. Christ as the basis of Christian 
life is present to man today in the Church. And here He is en- 
countered in two primary and divinely given forms, Word and 
Sacrament. In the Word of God as recorded under divine inspiration 
in the Bible and in the sacraments instituted by Him as effective 


1° Cf. John 14:6 ff. etc. 

" F, Tillmann, Handbuch der Katholischen Sittenlehre; Bd. III Die Idee der Nachfolge 
Christi; Bd. IV Die Verwirklichung der Nachfolge Christi. Diisseldorf 1933 (4th ed. 
1952). A summary of his ideas may be found in his single volume work. The Master 
Calls, London 1962. Cf. Schulz, Nachfolgen und Nachahmen, Munich 1962. 

12 3rd ed. Brussels 1949. 

13 In English translation Vols. I, Il. Cork 1961, 1963. 

14“The Law of Christ”. 
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signs of Grace in the Church, the Christian and the theologian find 
their most immediate contact with Christ and Christian life. To be 


true to its Christian character, moral theology must be biblical 
and sacramental. 


(a) Biblical 

All Christian theology must be biblical, based on the divine 
account of Christ, of the preparation for His coming and of His life 
and teaching. No other source of theology can compare with the 
Bible. It must of course be studied in the Church of Christ, faithful 
to His guidance of the Church, but it must be studied, constantly 
invoked and referred to in all attempts to develop theology. The 
Bible is obviously not a theology text-book. And reading the Bible 
is not a substitute for theology. What is called biblical theology, the 
systematic study of the truths of the Bible in the context and terms 
of the Bible is not what we understand by a developed Christian 
theology. A developed theology takes account of all the sources of 
knowledge about God and man available, and of the world and 
civilization in which Christ’s message must be preached and lived. 
But the Bible as the Word of God is necessary reading for all literate 
Christians. For the professional teachers of the Christian message, 
a scientific understanding of the Bible is indispensable. Today 
understanding of the Bible has increased considerably. In its growth 
and composition, in its gradual manifestation of God to man, in 
the dominant ideas which that manifestation reveals and the 
immediate contact with the person of Christ which it gives, the 
Bible must dominate the moral theologian’s thinking, if he is to 
present Christ and His message as a way of life. 

Referring the reader to a dogmatic tract for anything more than 
can be derived from natural ethics or expressed in a legal framework, 
invocation of isolated texts on a particular virtue or sin, do not 
suffice to make a moral theology text-book biblical. And it seems 
hardly unfair to criticize the manuals of recent vintage as lacking 
in this biblical character. 


(b) Sacramental 


As a theology of the Christian’s living and behaviour, moral 
theology must be sacramental. The sacraments are at once signs 
and sources of man’s sharing the life of Christ Himself. Performed 
in the Church, they are events of real significance in which the 
Christian encounters Christ. In their different ways they form the 
high points of God’s communicating Himself to the man responsive 
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in Christ. By this sacramental communication man is assimilated to 
Christ and united with Him in all His activity. This activity becomes 
Christian activity, Christ-activity, expregsjng the Christ-life which 
man now enjoys and which demands expression in his every act. 

The sacramental source of Christian life and activity emphasizes 
its character as a divine gift."* We have nothing that we have not 
received.’® Of ourselves we can do nothing. It is only as branches 
of the true vine that we can bear fruit.'? The true Christian and 
gratuitous character of every one of our good actions, thus revealed, 
will not tolerate any impression of self-justification through the 
observance of laws. Such moralism is not Christian morality. 

As man’s union with the Son in the worship of the Father is the 
apex of his vocation, so the eucharistic liturgy, as the fullest realiza- 
tion of that in the pilgrim days of the Church,’* assumes its rightful 
place at the centre of Christian living, in which every human act is 
an act of worship, giving glory to the Father through the Son. The 
liturgical renewal will remain the preserve of the esthete or élite 
unless the consciousness of the worshipping character of his every 
act is awakened in the Christian. 

This human act of his has a further sacramental value. It bears 
witness before the whole world to the life that is in him. It is the 
sign of Christ’s grace at work in the world, especially for those for 
whom the Church’s sacramental rites are not yet signs of faith. 
Elaboration of this witness or sign value of the Christian’s human 
act gives a new dimension to life and morality. And it provides a 
remarkable antidote to the legalism and minimalism, sometimes 
found in Catholic presentations of morality and frequently a source 
of scandal to Catholics themselves and other Christians. To manifest 
the full implications of the sacramental character of Christian life 
and activity in every sphere is one of the tasks of a renewed moral 
theology. 


lil. Personal to Man 

As the study of man’s activity in responding to God’s invitation, 
moral theology should be presented in a way that takes account of 
man’s dignity as a person. The third focal point in the structure of 
moral theology, man, may never be treated as an object or as an 
impersonal source of material actions, the morality of which are 
judged independently of the person performing them. The human 


18 John 1:16; Rom, 1:5, etc. 

© 2 Cor. 3:5; Gal. 1:12. 

7 John 15:4-5, 

's Const. De Sacra Liturgia, §2. 
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response which these actions express is as personal as the divine 
invitation which prompts them. In the moral theology which studies 
and judges them, this personal character should emerge very clearly. 

The personal quality of Christian morality is very evident in the 
biblical writings. on which it is based. The appeal of Christ called 
for man’s petavoia, complete personal turning to God.'® The 
acceptance of God’s final communication of Himself in Christ 
involves total personal commitment. God in Christ does not ask 
for the lip-service of those who say Lord, Lord.?° He cannot be 
satisfied with those who honour Him with their lips while their 
hearts are far from Him.*! The external observance of laws, even the 
physical offering of sacrifices by those who have refused this personal 
self-giving is of no account.”* It is what comes forth from a man’s 
heart that is of value for man and to God.” The whole law of 
morality, of the human response which God demands is summed up 
in the total gift of self through love.** And this love must exceed 
all human ties and be prepared to follow in Christ’s way of the 
Cross even unto death.”® 

Conversion through personal commitment to God in Christ is 
the beginning of Christian life for each man. But it is a response 
which has to be renewed and deepened every day. Conversion is a 
permanent demand in the life of the Christian. Daily he must take 
up his cross, accept the challenge of the moment and follow Christ.?¢ 
In every situation in which he can accept or reject. Each human act 
will express this acceptance (generously or weakly) or it will reject 
it. And face to face with this decision, the Christian is not alone. 
Through his union with Christ, he enjoys the guidance and strength 
of the Spirit of Christ?? who has been poured forth in his heart.?* 
In fulfilling the highest demands of his personality by responding 
positively to the divine call in each situation, he is allowing the 
spirit who has been given to him to act through him. The life and 
grace of Christ which is his finds its expression in his personal 
action. 


The biblical stress on the personal quality which moral theology 


1% Mark 1:15, par. 

20 Matt. 7:31. 

21 Js, 29, 13; Matt. 15:7-9. 

22 Mark 12:33; Matt 9:13; 1 Sam. 15:27; Hos. 6:6. 
23 Matt. 12:34-34; Luke 6:45. 

*4 Mark 12:28-34, par. 

25 Matt. 10:34-39, par. 

*® Luke 9:23, par. 

27 Cf. Rom. 8. 

*8 Gal. 4:6; Rom. 8:15; 2 Cor. 1:22. 
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should have, is confirmed by many of the philosophical and 
psychological developments of today. The deeper understanding of 
the individual human person and of his particular situation, activity 
and vocation, to which various modern philosophical movements 
have drawn attention, is extremely valuable to moral theology. The 
insistence of the personalist movement for instance on the supreme 
value and dignity of the person, who may never be treated as a 
mere functionary, still less as an object or thing, harmonizes with 
and enriches a theology of invitationjresponse, while it is quite 
alien to a purely legal system of morality. Similarly the existentialist 
movement, for all its deviations and distortions precisely in the field 
of morality, has given the (moral) theologian an increased awareness 
of the importance of the concrete, individual man existing in all his 
uniqueness as this particular man in this particular situation. And 
the growth of value-philosophy enabled theologians to present moral 
realities in a way that was more true to the full moral reality, e.g. of 
justice or chastity, and less dependent on legal expression. It is 
significant that the successors to Tillmann in his attempt at a purely 
biblical renewal of the theology have tried to integrate the positive 
elements of these philosophical movements into their work. This is 
clear in the work of the influential professional moralists like 
Haring,?* Gilleman*® and Fuchs.*! It is even more true of Karl 
Rahner*? whose work has been the most searching dialogue yet 
composed between modern man and the Christian message, and 
who, while he may be professionally described as a dogmatic 
theologian, is one of the most fertile influences today in moral as 
in all Catholic theology. 

These insights of the philosophers existed in some degree already 
in theology, even if they had been largely ignored or undeveloped. 
But the radical developments of modern psychology from Freud to 
the present day, revealing new and unsuspected regions in man’s 
personality, present a new challenge particularly to the theology of 
man’s personal activity. The ideas and discoveries are still incom- 
plete, still the subject of great controversy, but at the practical and 
therapeutic level we have an immediate impression of the importance 
of personal maturity through the recognition and acceptance of 


** V. Supra n. 7. 

3° G. Gilleman, The Primacy of Charity in Moral Theology, London 1959. 

31 J. Fuchs, Theologia Moralis Generalis, Rome 1963. 

52 Rahner’s relevant works are scattered through his articles and the various collec- 
tions of them. Some of those most directly concerned with moral theology may be 
found in translation in Nature and Grace, London 1963. Mission and Grace I, Il, 
London 1963, 1964, and The Dynamic Element in the Church, London 1964. 
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oneself, one’s gifts and limitations, and through growth in the 
capacity to love as the highest personal act. 

Psychological health and maturity free man from certain irra- 
tional forces or rather enable him to harness his sub-rational forces 
and to give himself in love to God and his fellow-man in a fuller 
way. Any developments in knowledge and technique which help 
man to grow in this way are welcome additions to the moral 
theologian’s picture of the human person responding to God. While 
he must take account of the emotional and other forces which inhibit 
man’s freedom and so reduce his responsibility, he is primarily 
interested in the advances of psychology or psychiatry, not as 
providing excusing causes or impediments to voluntariety, but as 
providing help to each man in attaining the fullest measure of 
maturity and freedom possible to him and so making that complete 
personal response in Christ to which God is calling him. The 
integration of the established conclusions of modern psychology 
into moral theology is a task that demands a very personal presen- 
tation of the Christian message. A predominantly legal presentation 
will be unequal to it. It is only in a moral theology that is true to 
the personal and living character of Christian morals as derived 
from Christ and the New Testament, that the psychological and 
philosophical concepts of today can find their real home. The place 
of the legal precept or prohibition may never be ignored but it 
cannot express the full reality or be given first place in the moral 
theology of a Christian person. 


(a) Positive 


As a theology of personal response to an invitation, moral 
theology should be presented in positive terms. God does not invite 
man to no-thing, to not-do things, to avoid things. He invites man 
to a personal love of Himself. This love man manifests by responding 
to the manifestations of the divine which, summed up in Christ, are 
now mediated to man through word and sacrament and Christian 
moral values. In seeking the moral values of e.g. truth or justice 
or chastity inherent in any situation with which he is faced, man 
is responding in love to the God whom they reflect and mediate. It 
is from the supreme value, the Summum bonum, which is God that 
these intermediate perfections or values, really the objects of the 
Christian virtues, derive their goodness for man. In seeing them as 
reflexions of the divine, man expressed his loving response to God 
and perfects himself, by increasing in himself the image of God and 
likeness to Christ. 
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The true Christian significance of these values has been frequently 
diminished in the legalist framework of moral theology and dis- 
torted by the manual preoccupation with sin or non-value. The 
extent of this preoccupation may be deduced from a recent (1961) 
edition of a standard and in general comparatively balanced manual 
of moral theology. 

The half-volume entitled De Sexto et Nono Praeceptis contains 
more than sixty-five pages and deals with four questions. After an 
introductory paragraph, quoting the sixth and ninth commandments 
from the Book of Exodus, Quaestio I dealing very properly with the 
virtue and headed “De castitate et pudicitia’”’ begins on p. 8 and 
runs to p. 10, Quaestio 2 headed De Luxuria in genere runs from 
p. 11 to p. 20, Quaestio 3 De peccatis luxuriae consummatis pp. 21-43 
(including an appendix De sexualitate abnormi) and Quaestio 4 De 
peccatis luxuriae non-consummatis pp. 43-58 complete the theological 
treatment of chastity. Three questions on the vice, comprising 
forty-eight pages, are balanced by one question on the virtue com- 
prising three pages, of which almost one page is taken up with the 
question Quomodo virginitas amittatur. No matter how excellent 
the opening two pages on the virtue might be, they could scarcely 
counter-balance the other almost fifty pages dealing with the vice 
or sins against the virtue. And this predominantly negative treatment 
has not been confined to the virtue of chastity, although it was here 
that it may have been most harmful. 

In defence of such treatment it is sometimes alleged that the 
purpose of the manuals is the training of confessors. This defence is 
not altogether convincing. The manual itself claims to be a text-book 
of moral theology and should be criticized as such. In particular 
there is no comparable positive treatment of chastity at a theological 
level to which the seminarian may turn in his course. And even as a 
guide for confessors the predominantly negative treatment is 
inadequate. Sin is a negation and negative has meaning only in 
relation to the positive. Sin in general must be described as man’s 
personal rejection of God as He communicates Himself to man. 
This communication may be perceived only in a general, unreflect- 
ing, implicit way. But there must be some such implicit under 
standing of God and His summons to a particular act, before you 
can have the rejection of God which sin always involves. 

God Himself has revealed how this communication of Himself 
is implied in each good act to which man is obliged. It is the business 
of the moral theologian to make as explicit as possible in each area 
of human activity, the implicit divine invitation, by clarifying the 
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positive value involved as it reflects the divine goodness and becomes 
a suitable term of man’s act of loving God. In sex as in every other 
area of human activity moral theology seeks to understand how 
God manifests Himself and how man may recognize and respond 
to that manifestation. It is the rejection of the divine invitation 
enshrined in chastity or of the reflexion of God in sex, that is the 
sin of unchastity. But the meaning and malice of unchastity can be 
understood only in so far as chastity is understood. The negative 
as always derives its meaning from the positive it denies. This has 
always been assumed in our teaching of morality. The principles of 
morality were first of all statements of the obligatory values proposed 
to us by God and the Church in each sphere of our activity. But 
this became obscured in the elaboration of the legal and negative 
expression of the limits within which these values could be realized. 
To train priests in the discernment of sins of unchastity or any 
other sins the primary requirement is a full study of the virtue itself. 
As a preacher as well as a confessor this positive understanding 
of the riches of the divine invitation in each area of Christian living, 
will be indispensable to the priest. 


(b) Dynamic 

In attempting to present a programme of living, moral theology 
must reveal the dynamism of life. Life is a process of growth and 
development. It has an inner dynamism. The Christian life as a 
personal response to God has a dynamism also. It is a going some- 
where, not just staying somewhere. It is dynamic, not static. A 
Christian is either going forward, however gradually, towards God 
or backwards away from Him, into sin. A static theology distorts 
the reality by ignoring this movement and presenting the Christian 
as staying somewhere, out of sin, within the law or vice versa. It 
tends to become preoccupied with the limits dividing sin and non- 
sin, while its attention is distracted from the central reality God in 
Christ, who gives the limits their meaning and whom man should be 
seeking. In this way it can create insoluble problems for people 
who may become obsessed with the limits beyond which lie the sins 
they know they should but feel they cannot avoid, while they never 
turn their eyes to the merciful God who is calling them and to 
whom they will come a step at a time. 


(c) In community 
Finally the personal character of moral theology implies that it 
should have a community or social aspect also. A person is not an 
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isolated individual. By birth and baptism he belongs to society or 
community. He is bound to other persons by multiple ties of blood 
and dependence and common destiny. All these ties find a deeper 
significance in Christianity. As Christ was raised up to draw all men 
to Him,* all men are bound more closely together under their new 
head, with whom they should form one body.™ In man’s response 
to God’s invitation in Christ, the community context must colour 
his every action. This was long ago proclaimed by Christ Himself in 
summarizing the response under love of God and the neighbour,*° 
and its implications spelled out by St. John, as he denied the pos- 
sibility of loving God without loving one’s brother.** 

At the human level the corporate destiny of mankind was never 
more intensely felt than it is today. This destiny is ultimately a 
Christian one. And it makes it all the more necessary that com- 
mitment to the community should be evident in every section of 
Christian moral theology, so that no suspicion of a spiritual or 
material self-centred individualistic attitude may colour our moral 
teaching. 

CONCLUSION 


The central mystery of Christianity is the expression of the one 
God in three divine persons. It is through their roles in His salvation 
that they are revealed to man. The Father, out of mercy for man in 
his sinful helplessness initiates the plan of human salvation which 
is accomplished in the sending of the Son. The radical salvation or 
reconciliation of man with the Father is extended to the individual 
man by the giving of the Holy Spirit to Christ’s Church. In the 
salvation of the race then as well as in the salvation of the individual 
human person, the Father communicates Himself to man and 
realizes His plan for man in the Son, man responds to the Father 
in the Son through the power and guidance of the Spirit. It is with 
the understanding of an co-operation with this activity of the three 
divine persons in the world and in each person that Christian moral 
theology is concerned.*’ It is to enable man both to understand and 
co-operate more fully that the present efforts at renewal are directed. 
By respecting the structure of moral theology and its characteristics 
as indicated here, renewal may be profitably attempted. 


ENDA MCDONAGH 
! John 3:16. 
% 4 Cor. 11:3; 12:12, etc. 
%° Mark 12:28-34, par. John 13:34 ff. 


8° | John 4:7 ff. 
*? Cf. Spica, St. Paul and Christian Living. (Vie Morale et Trinité Sainte selon S. Pauj), 
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THE LAW, THE PROPHETS AND 
THE GOSPEL’ 


It is still too readily taken for granted that the legalistic religion 
of pharisaism, so severely criticized by Our Lord, is a fair enough 
picture of Old Testament religion and morality — a way of life all 
hedged about by futile and soul-destroying laws. The truth of the 
matter is that, until the later stages of Judaism, the Torah was not 
at all regarded as an oppressive burden but was gladly accepted as 
God’s gift to His people. Jesus did not reproach the scribes and 
pharisees for their attachment to the Law but for their failure to 
grasp the spirit of it: immersed in their casuistry they had neglected 
the “weightier matters of the law, justice and mercy and faith’”’.? 
Indeed, the pharisaic outlook is more in harmony with bare and 
bald casuistic teaching than it is representative of biblical moral 
doctrine. The renewal of our moral theology can be forwarded by 
a study of the Old Testament as well as of the New. 

The object of this paper is to indicate something of the depth 
and breadth of the Torah, the will of God for His people, and to 
trace its pervasive influence through the life and literature of Israel. 
It will be shown that the moral teaching of the prophets developed 
in harmony with the Law and that there is no conflict between 
prophet and priest. Finally it will be seen that Christ brought a new 
dimension into human life and that ever since the moral life of the 


Christian is, or ought to be, guided by the law of Christ —a 
commandment of love. 


I, THE LAW 


The Hebrew word torah has a wider signification, one less strictly 
juridical, than the nomos of the LXX or the English “law”: it is a 
“teaching” given by God to men in order to regulate their conduct. 
That is why the whole Pentateuch, and not only the legislation, is 
called the Torah. In fact, framed in a narrative setting, the 
Pentateuch contains the ensemble of prescriptions which ruled the 
moral, social and religious life of the people. All of these prescrip- 


1 Paper given at Maynooth Union Summer School 1964. 
® Mt. 23:23. 
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tions, moral, juridical and cultic, have a religious character, and the 
whole corpus is presented as the charter of a covenant with Yahweh 
and is linked with the narrative of happenings in the desert where 
the covenant was made. 

While it remains true that the basis of the legislation goes back 
to the time of Moses, the Pentateuch, in its present form, includes 
many laws of later ages. It is simply not conceivable that a legal 
code, drawn up for a small nomad people in the thirteenth century 
B.c., would have remained unchanged for over a thousand years 
while that people became successively an agricultural community, a 
monarchy and a church. Laws are made to be applied and must 
necessarily be adapted to changing conditions. So, for instance, 
much of the priestly legislation found in Ex. 25-31; 35-40 bears the 
stamp of later times. The Covenant Code® is the law of a pastoral 
and agricultural society and met the conditions of Israel already 
settled in Palestine. The ritual laws of Ex. 34:14-26 date from the 
same time but show some influence of Deuteronomy. Leviticus took 
its final shape after the Exile, in the Second Temple, but the basis 
of it goes back to the primitive ritual of the desert. The Law of 
Holiness‘ seems to have been codified towards the close of the 
monarchy. The deuteronomical code® is earlier than the fall of 
Samaria in 721, and though it shows a development that is in- 
fluenced by an appreciation of the love of Yahweh for His people 
and of Israel’s consequent obligation to act as he would act, it is 
basically a re-interpretation and a new presentation of earlier laws. 

It seems possible to identify some of the earlier laws of the 
Pentateuch on the basis of form. Two general types are readily 
noted: casuistic (or hypothetical) law and apodictic (or categorical) 
law. Both types are well represented in Ex. 22: the hypothetical 
type in vv 1-17 (“If ...”, with the provision in the third person) 
and the apodictic form in vv 18, 21 f. (“Thou shalt not...” with 
the injunction in the second person). Hypothetical law was common 
throughout the ancient world, especially in Mesopotamia and among 
the Hittites and is best represented in the Code of Hammurabi.° 
Apodictic law is peculiar to Israel. This fact powerfully strengthens 
the argument that the Decalogue (to take a striking example) goes 
back to Moses. The Ten Commandments, in Hebrew the “Ten 
Words”, are given twice;’ both versions are in apodictic form — 
though several of the commandments have been expanded in later 


3 Ex, 20:22-23:19. 

* Ly. 17-26. 

5 Dt. 12-26. 

* Cf. J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, Princeton 1955, pp. 163-180. 
? Ex. 20:2-17; Dt. 5:6-18. 
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times — and both go back to a common primitive form set out in 
sharp, terse language. In general, it may be said that the apodictic 
laws are early and may well represent a nucleus that originated with 
Moses. However, for our purpose, instead of analysing and com- 
paring the various codes within the Pentateuch, it is more profitable 
to set that work in its covenant background and to examine the 
four great strands of which it is woven. 


The Covenant 

To express the nature of the link which exists between God and 
His people the Old Testament uses the word berith (rendered in the 
Greek by diathéké and in Latin by testamentum). In English it is 
generally translated “covenant”. This term covenant, which in its 
technical theological sense concerns the relations of man with God, 
was borrowed from the social experience of men, from the fact of 
treaties and alliances between peoples and individuals. In practice, 
the religious use of the term regards a special type of covenant, that 
in which one partner takes the initiative and imposes the conditions. 
This is exactly the pattern of the Sinai covenant. 

At Sinai the people, delivered from Egyptian bondage, entered 
into a covenant with Yahweh and the cult of Yahweh was established 
as the national religion. A study of Hittite treaties has shed light on 
the nature of this covenant.’ Two types of treaty may be dis- 
tinguished: the parity pact and the suzerainty pact. In a parity 
covenant both partners, standing on equal terms, bound themselves 
by bilateral obligations. The suzerainty covenant, on the other hand, 
was made between a king and his vassal and was unilateral. The 
suzerain “gave” a covenant and the vassal was obliged to accept 
and obey the conditions of the suzerain. Yet such a covenant was 
not just an assertion of power and authority on the part of the 
suzerain: it was explicitly regarded and presented as an act of 
benevolence, and the vassal accepted the obligations in a sense of 
gratitude. In keeping with this conception the covenant was couched 
in an “I-Thou” dialogue form. 

At the vision of the burning bush Yahweh revealed to Moses 
both His name and His plan for Israel: He willed to deliver Israel 
from Egypt and to instal His people in the land of Canaan.® This 
plan presupposed that Israel was the object of his choice and the 
recipient of a promise; the Exodus demonstrated that God was 


*G. E. Mendenhall, “Law and Covenant in Israel and the Ancient Near East”, 
The Biblical Archaeologist, 17 (1954), pp. 26-76. 
® Ex. 3:7-10, pp. 16 f. 
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capable of imposing His will (“You have seen how I bore you on 
eagles” wings and brought you to myself’— Ex. 19:4) and the 
people responded by faith.*° Then God revealed the terms of the 
covenant: “If you will obey my voice and keep my covenant, you 
shall be my own possession among all peoples; for all the earth is 
mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation”."! Israel will henceforth be His kingdom, His people will 
render Him due cult. In return, God will “tabernacle” in the midst 
of His people: “‘they shall know that I am the Lord their God, who 
brought them forth out of the land of Egypt that I might dwell 
among them’’.!* The Sinai covenant, however, was conditional. In 
granting this covenant to Israel and in making promises God 
imposed conditions which Israel must observe. But these laws and 
institutions were laid down and established in order that Israel 
should be a holy people; they are an expression of divine bene- 
volence, even though failure to observe them will entail a curse." 
The convenant of Sinai revealed in a definitive manner an essential 
aspect of the plan of salvation: God had willed to join Himself to 
men by establishing a cultic community dedicated to His service, 
ruled by His law, the recipient of His promises; the New Testament 
will fully realize this divine project. Although the covenant was 
God’s free gift to Israel it became enmeshed in the historical destiny 
of Israel to such an extent that salvation tended to be regarded as 
the reward of human fidelity to the law. Its limitation to one nation 
tended to obscure the universal scope of God’s plan, while the 
promises of temporal rewards could cause men to lose sight of the 
religious object of the covenant — the establishment of the kingship 
of God over Israel and through Israel over the whole world. 
Nonetheless, the covenant of Sinai dominated Israel’s history and 
the development of revelation: it is the inspiration of the Torah. 


10 Ex. 14:31. 

19:5 f. 

12 29:46. 

3 Ly, 26:14-39. 

4 J. Giblet-P. Grelot, Vocabulaire de Théologie Biblique (ed. Léon-Dufour), 
Paris 1962, p. 21. 
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The Yahwist'® 

The work of the Yahwist is a synthesis, both in form and in 
substance, and yet this writer is one of the most creative literary 
artists of Israel. He gathered together the traditions of the tribes 
and of the sanctuaries and reworked them in order to make the 
old relevant to the new. Many of these old narratives are aetiologies 
i.e. their purpose was to explain, in a popular way, some facts in 
tribal history, or the names of places, or certain aspects of the cult. 
The Yahwist combined these different materials in a new literary 
structure, a great epic extending from the creation of the world to 
the conquest of Transjordan. Some of the individual stories taken 
by themselves e.g. the angel marriages'® and the Tower of Babel!’ 
betray a primitive theological outlook but, as used by the Yahwist, 
they play their part in the presentation of his elevated theology. 

The Yahwist is keenly aware of the forces of evil at work in the 
world; he has no illusions about humanity and he unpityingly 
exposes human weakness, but he is an optimist at heart. He has 
confidence in nature and her laws which will not be disrupted by 
another deluge. He shows the persistence and expansion of life, the 
good fortune of the sons of Jacob, Israel delivered from slavery, the 
twelve tribes on their way to a land flowing with milk and honey. 
This optimism is based on a knowledge of Yahweh, on confidence 
in His plan and in His power. Yahweh is transcendent but draws 
near to men and this nearness is expressed in bold anthropomor- 
phisms. God demands of men faith, courage and confidence in the 
traditions and in the life of the nation.'® 

The Yahwist’s epic falls into three parts: primeval history, the 
patriarchal tradition, the Mosaic tradition. The primeval history, 
constructed from elements of very different kinds, proclaims that all 


45 The earliest of the four traditions which make up the Pentateuch is named the 
Yahwistic; it is of Judean origin and took its final form in the tenth century B.c. The 
Elohistic tradition developed in Israel and was fixed in the nineth century. The 
Deuteronomical tradition is confined to the Book of Deuteronomy. The nucleus of it 
was formed in Israel before 721; it was promulgated in Judah during the reform of 
Josiah (640-609) and an enlarged edition of it was prepared during the Exile (586-538). 
The Priestly tradition is particularly interested in the organization of the sanctuary, 
in the sacrifices and in the sacred personnel. It developed during the Exile and took its 
final shape after the return. The priests, who were responsible for fixing this tradition, 
also gave its definitive form to the whole Pentateuch. We may say briefly, that Genesis, 
Exodus and Numbers are a combination of the yahwistic, elohistic and priestly 
traditions; Leviticus has the priestly tradition only and the deuteronomical tradition 
is found in Deuteronomy alone. 

16 Gn. 6:1-4. 

17: 11:1-9. 

18 H. Cazelles, Introduction a la Bible I (edd. A. Robert-A. Feuillet), Tournai 1957‘ 
pp. 348-380. 
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evil comes from sin and testifies to a growth in evil. Yet the widening 
chasm between God and man remains spanned by a bridge of mercy 
and is matched by an increasing power of grace. In the call of 
Abraham!® primeval history is linked with sacred history and finds 
its meaning in this link.2° The Yahwist continues his theological 
synthesis by utilizing the patriarchal traditions. In his eyes Abraham 
is the model patriarch, yet the promises of God are destined not 
for him but for his posterity. Right through the patriarchal epoch 
run the cult of the same God (the “God of the fathers’) and the 
participation of successive generations in the same divine promises. 
Similarly, the God who revealed Himself to Moses at the burning 
bush is the “God of the fathers’”*' and it is Moses who com- 
municated to the people the will of God, His words, in the form of 
a ritual decalogue.”* 


The Elohist 

The Elohist begins with the call of Abraham and so does not 
have a primeval history; in this he lacks the scope of the Yahwist. 
Similarly, the Elohist does not show the theological depth, much 
less the literary artistry, of the Yahwist. Yet what he loses in 
vividness and brilliance he gains somewhat in moral sensibility. His 
sense of sin is more refined than that of the Yahwist. So, for instance, 
he avoids the impression that Abraham had lied to Abimelech by 
stating explicitly that Sarah was the patriarch’s half-sister.2* For 
him the law is more moral than cultic. The basis of it, as it finds 
expression in the Decalogue, concerns man’s duties towards God 
and towards his neighbour. These duties are made more explicit 
in the Covenant Code** where the respect of one’s neighbour and 
of his goods is regulated by customs and preceptes that have been 
sanctioned by God. The Elohist tends to emphasize the distance 
of God from men, at least in comparison with the Yahwist’s 
approach. Anthropomorphism is restricted: God does not walk 
among men” but speaks from heaven** and in dreams.’ Indeed it 
is stated explicitly: “let not God speak to us, lest we die’’.** In the 

19 Gn. 12:1-3. 

20 G. von Rad, Genesis, London 1961, 23. pp. 148-150. 

1 Ex, 3:16. 

22 34:10-28. 

*3 Gn. 20:12. 

* Ex, 20:22-23:19. 

*% Gn. 3:8; 18:1 ff. 

* 21:17. 

ae, 6 1524; 18:42. 

*8 Ex, 20:19. 
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story of Joseph the Elohist brings out the religious significance of 
the events: “As for you, you meant evil against me; but God meant 


it for good, to bring it about that many people should be kept alive, 
as they are today”’.®® 


The Deuteronomist 

The kernel of Deuteronomy is the legal code,*° of northern origin, 
and going back ultimately to the Mosaic age; the narrative part the 
three discourses of Moses, are much later, from just before and 
after the Exile. The second discourse*! is especially fitting in the 
mouth of the great leader because the essential purpose of 
Deuteronomy is a revival of Mosaic teaching as it was understood 
in the seventh century B.C.; it is a reform programme, not an 
innovation. Hence the appeal for covenant renewal, made with 
urgency, the repetition of “this day’”— the here and now of the 
divine election — and the involvement of the present generation of 
Israel in the covenant made at Horeb.*? The law of the one sanc- 
tuary*® is inspired by the same reforming spirit: to preserve the 
purified code of Yahweh from all contamination. 

In the discourses characteristic turns of phrase keep cropping up. 
God is always “Yahweh thy God” or ““Yahweh your God”. Canaan 
is described as “‘a land flowing with milk and honey” and, in order 
that they might possess it, God had delivered His people from 
Egypt “with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm’. That is why 
the people are admonished to “hear the voice of Yahweh your 
God” and to “keep His statutes and His commandments and 
ordinances” and to “fear Yahweh your God’’. Above all, they are 
exhorted: “You shall love Yahweh your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul and with all your might”— the manifest 
influence of Hosea. And throughout there is the frequent reminder 
that faithful observance of the commandments of Yahweh will 
ensure a blessing and the warning that neglect of the commandments 
will bring upon them the anger of a loving but just God. 

That warning should have been unnecessary for these “‘statutes, 
commandments and ordinances” are not a heavy burden imposed 
from without, but are intimate, interior: “For this commandment 
which I have commanded you this day is not too hard for you; it 


2° Gn. 50:20. 

3° Dt, 12:1-26:15. 

31 4:41-28 :64. 

*2 B. W. Anderson, The Living World of the Old Testament, London 1958, p 313. 
33 Dt. 12:1-14. 
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is in your mouth and in your heart, so that you can do it’’.** Yahweh 
is a Father who gives His life-giving Word to Israel, the Word that 
brings happiness and long life. 

A characteristic of Deuteronomy, and one which witnesses to 
the northern origin of the tradition, is the influence of Hosea. 
Indeed, together with the whole deuteronomical history,** it becomes 
a commentary on chapter 11 of Hosea: 


When Israel was a child I loved him, and out of Egypt I called my son. 
But the more I called them the farther they departed from me. . . . How 
can I give you up, O Ephraim!** 


Hosea is not the only prophet whose influence is evident. Jeremiah*’ 
had foreseen a deliverance, a return, a new covenant; it was in the 
light of his vision that Deuteronomy was completed. And, in its 
final chapters, too, our book joins Second Isaiah who described the 
new journey across the desert and the victory over the nations now 
summoned to adore the God of Israel, the only true God. Other 
images are borrowed from Ezekiel who also described the return 
from the Exile and the new division of the holy land around the 
new sanctuary.** Thus inspired by the prophetic message Deuter- 
onomy, in its final edition, is a witness to a crucial stage in religious 
history when a Monarchy yielded place to a Church.*® 


The Priestly Tradition 

At much the same time that the deuteronomical code took shape 
in the north, the traditions of the Jerusalem priests were compiled in 
the Holiness Code.*® Like the deuteronomical code, it opens with 
the law of one sanctuary and then gives several series of prescrip- 
tions regarding morality, the priests, the sacrifices and the feasts; 
it closes like Deuteronomy with blessings and curses.*! Israel is 
conceived as an ‘edah, a worshipping community, ruled by the 
priests. The object of the priests was to raise men to God by fidelity 
to the traditional laws and prescriptions. Their guiding principle was 


*4 30:11, 14. 

%° The books of Joshua-Judges-Samuel-Kings (with Deuteronomy as an intro- 
duction) form the deuteronomical history. The first edition of this great work was made 
during the reign of Josiah (640-609); the final edition was made during the Exile. 

% Hos. 11:1 f., p. 8. 

87 Jer. 31. 

38 Ezek. 37; 40-48; cf. Dt. 3:12-17. 

3° H. Cazelles, Le Deutéronome (BJ), Paris 1958, p. 17. 
40 Ty, 17-26. 
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the command: “You shall be holy; for | Yahweh your God am 
holy”’.* 

During the Exile the deported priests, cut off from the elaborate 
ritual worship of Yahweh in His Temple, saw that their duty was 
to organize the religious life of the community in these different 
surroundings and circumstances. It seemed to them that the founda- 
tions on which the religious life might be built must be a common 
national origin, common traditions and an authentic priesthood. So 
the priestly history took shape. The religious institutions of Israel 
were authorized and given greater force by being set in an historical 
framework, and by projecting all these institutions back into the 
Mosaic age it was dramatically emphasized that they had their 
beginnings at Sinai. The whole presentation is pervaded by a 
theology of the divine presence and by the demands of a God of 
holiness. 

It we look at the priestly history as a whole we see as the fruit of 
a theological reflexion on the ancient liturgical traditions and 
customs preserved by the Jerusalem priests. Fidelity to these 
traditions is the only guarantee of a life in union with God, the only 
means of bringing about the fulfilment of God’s purpose for Israel 
— this follows from a consideration of that plan as it gradually 
unfolded. ““There was a covenant of God with all humanity in the 
person of Noah — it assured earthly existence if men would respect 
the life of creatures. There was a covenant with Abraham — it 
guaranteed his descendants a future in the promised Land if they 
would observe the sabbath and circumcision. There was a more 
personal covenant with the Aaronitic priesthood which made of 
them the associates of God and the dispensers of the divine benefits: 
the cult is the sensible sign of divine grace. The monarchy had 
failed; in the mind of the priestly writer Aaron must henceforth 
take its place — Israel in exile is sustained by the priesthood in her 
fidelity to the national and religious traditions. For Israel is ‘a 
kingdom (ruled by) priests and a holy nation’ ” (Ex. 19:6). 


The Pentateuch 

The religion of the Old Testament, like that of the New, is an 
historical religion: it is based on the revelation made by God to 
certain men in given places and on the interventions of God at 
certain determined moments. The Pentateuch, which traces the 
history of these relations of God with the world, is the foundation 


= 19:2. 
* H. Cazelles, Introduction a la Bible 1, p. 376. 
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of the Jewish rejigion, its sacred book par excellence, its Law. In 
it the Israelite found the explanation of his destiny and a way of 
life. 

The Pentateuch is drawn into a unity by the threads of promise 
and election, of covenant and law which run through it. To Adam 
and Eve, after the Fall, God gives the assurance of salvation in the 
distant future; after the Flood he reassures Noah that the earth will 
never again be so disastrously stricken. Abraham is the man of 
promises: for himself and for his posterity and through them for 
all mankind. In God’s free choice of Abraham the election of 
Israel is foreseen and included. The Pentateuch is also the book of 
covenants: tacit with Adam, explicit with Noah, Abraham and 
Moses. Each covenant is a free exercise of divine initiative, an act 
of benevolence; God demands in return fidelity and obedience. The 
Law which he gives will make explicit the divine demands and 
prepare the way for the fulfilment of the promises. The unifying 
themes of the Pentateuch continue into the rest of the Old Testament, 
for the Pentateuch is not complete in itself. It tells of the promise 
but not of its fulfilment and it closes before the entry into the 
promised Land. But even when the Conquest is achieved the fulfil- 
ment is not yet, for the promise looks ultimately to Christ, to the 
new Covenant and to His Commandment. 


Il. THE PROPHETS 


Though in its earliest forms prophetism in Israel was little different 
from the same phenomenon in Mesopotamia, and especially in 
Phoenicia and Canaan, it developed into something distinctive, into 
something unique in fact, and became one of the most significant 
factors in the history of the chosen people. Indeed the prophetic 
movement, by itself, goes far to explain the survival of the Jewish 
nation. But the prophets did more than assure the survival of a 
people. They carried on a religious tradition which they had inherited, 
fostered its development between the eighth and fourth centuries, 
and passed it on, immeasurably enriched, to Judaism. They were 
entirely faithful to the dogma fixed in the Mosaic age: ethical 
monotheism“ and exploited it to the full. They were guides, carefully 
chosen — specially raised — along a vital and precarious stage of the 
spiritual journey that led to Christ. Here we shall be content to 
sketch the moral doctrine of some of the greatest of them. 


** Ethical monotheism: belief in one God who imposes a moral order; the one God 
of Israel is a just God who demands of His people obedience to His righteous Law. 
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Amos, the earliest of the “writing” prophets, is the champion of 
justice. He took his stand on the essential justice of God and 
vindicated the moral order established by God and enshrined in 
His Covenant. So he mercilessly castigated the disorders that 
prevailed in an era of hectic prosperity. To his eyes the symptoms 
of social decay were glaring: wealth, concentrated in the hands of 
a few — the leaders of the people — had corrupted its possessors; 
oppression of the poor was rife; the richly endowed national religion 
with its elaborate ceremonial provided a comfortable atmosphere 
of self-righteousness. ““The ordinary Israelite, we may be sure, felt 
that he had the privilege of belonging to an uncommonly religious 
nation, which was properly rewarded for its piety by this unwonted 
prosperity”’.*° It is this dangerous complacency that the prophet set 
out to shatter. 

The series of oracles** shows how dramatically he could accomplish 
his task. The people listened, doubtless with approval, to the 
threatened punishment of God on six neighbouring nations. Then 
comes the climax, the seventh oracle (the oracle against Judah — 
2:4 f.—is a later addition) and, out of the blue, the prophet’s 
thunderbolt strikes Israel! Yahweh is clearly shown to be the master 
of all peoples,*’ but He has chosen one people: the whole family 
which He brought up out of Egypt.** With the privilege of that 
choice goes a corresponding obligation: ““You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth, therefore I will punish you for all 
your iniquities”.*® Israel has received more and of her more will 
be required — divine justice demands it. 

Hosea was profoundly aware of the Mosaic past and looked back 
with nostalgia to the beginning of Israel’s tradition, to the desert, 
to the “days of her youth’®® and to the Covenant.®*! The baneful 
influence of a materialistic society had caused Israel to forget 
Yahweh*?— so Yahweh will bring her back into the desert and 
speak to her heart.** Hosea was the first to represent the covenant 
relations of Yahweh with His people as a marriage. It is out of his 
own personal experience that the marriage image came to the 
prophet and that he realized its aptness in describing the relations 


* C, H. Dodd, The Bible Today, Cambridge 1961,” p. 39. 
4 Am. 1:2-2:16. 
* CY. 9:7. 
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between Yahweh and His people. He understood that the psychology 
of human love can wonderfully illustrate the mystery of God’s 
relations with men, the reality and depth of His love. The divine 
Husband has been betrayed by His wife who has given herself to 
adultery and prostitution. Yet He seeks only to win her again to 
Him, and if He chastises her it is with that sole end in view. As a 
last resort He determines to bring her back once more to the con- 
ditions of the Exodus, the honeymoon period of their love.** In fact, 
He ultimately goes beyond this and promises to bring her into the 
harmony of a new garden of Eden® where their love will be the 
crowning and fulfilment of the mutual love of the first couple.*® 

Hosea has to speak of judgment too and warns of the approaching 
Assyrian danger.®” But his leading idea remains the divine goodness 
(hesed) which explains the origin of Israel®* and which will have the 
last word.5® This divine hesed is demanding; what God asks is 
“steadfast love (hesed) and knowledge of God”’:®° true religion is a 
practical, loving acceptance of God, an affair of the heart. “The 
word hesed evokes a relation similar to that denoted by pietas: it 
implies a dedication to Someone’..*! 

The God of Isaiah is the “Holy One’’; this holiness, thrice pro- 
claimed by the seraphim, expresses the moral perfection of the 
deity, but above all, it indicates His inaccessibility and His majesty. 
Furthermore, for Isaiah, Yahweh is the ““Holy One of Israel’’: this 
transcendent God is a God who acts in history on behalf of His 
chosen people. The title, by itself, expresses the mystery of an all- 
holy God who yet stoops down to frail and sinful man. 

Isaiah insists on faith — the practical conviction that Yahweh 
alone matters; one must lean on God alone.® He vainly sought, in 
Ahaz, the faith which would turn the king from human alliances 
and enable him to stand, unperturbed, in the midst of threats and 
even in the presence of hostile armies. In place of humble acceptance 
of God he found wilful self-sufficiency, and he warned Ahaz: “‘if 
you will not believe, surely you will not be established”.® This 
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truth is stressed again by Micah who, in his most famous saying* 
presents his message as a synthesis of the preaching of his predecessor 
and contemporaries: ““He has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does Yahweh require of you but to do justice (Amos), 
and to love kindness (hesed — Hosea) and to walk humbly (Isaiah) 
with your God?’ 

It is possible to trace the spiritual progress of Jeremiah and to see 
in him the purifying and strengthening effect of suffering, for the 
real message of the prophet is his own life. He was a man of rare 
sensitivity with an exceptional capacity for affection — and his 
mission was “to pluck up and to break down, to destroy and to 
overthrow’’* and to cry out, without respite, “‘violence and destruc- 
tion” against the people he loved.®’ Jeremiah’s efforts to bring his 
people to their senses failed, but it is the greatness of the man, and 
the grandeur of his faith, that precisely during the most tragic 
moment of his life he spoke his optimistic oracles, notably those of 
chapters 30-33. He saw that the old covenant will be replaced by 
a new one® when God will act directly on the heart of man, when 
He will write His law on that heart, and when all men will know 
Yahweh. 


“That is one of the epoch-making utterances in the history of religion, 
Jeremiah had in his youth been a witness of the reformation under 
Josiah, and had no doubt shared the enthusiasm with which it had been 
greeted by idealists of the time. It seemed that at last the aim for which 
good men had striven for a century and a half had been attained. The 
nation had returned to the Lord their God and sealed their repentance by 
the solemn acceptance of a high code of social morals such as the prophets 
had taught. But in the period of disillusionment that followed he came 
to the conclusion (trite enough by now) that ‘you cannot make men good 
by Act of Parliament’. It was not enough to write good laws into the 
statute-book. They must be written ‘on the hearts’ of men. In other words, 
the only adequate basis for right relations of men with God is in an 
inward and personal understanding of His demands, an inward and 
personal response to them. It would not be true to say that Jeremiah first 
discovered the role of the individual in religion; for it is implicit in all 
prophetic teaching. But his clear emphasis upon it at the moment when 
the whole apparatus of public ‘institutional’ religion had been swept 
away, was of the first importance for all subsequent development’’.®® 

4 Mi. 8:6. 

*5 A. Gelin, op. cit., p. 500. 

86 Jer. 1:10. 
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*8 31-31-34. 

*°C. H. Dodd, op. cit., pp. 46 f. 
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Ezekiel showed himself more uncompromisingly still the champion 
of individual responsibility,”° and during the first part of his ministry 
his message was very like that of Jeremiah. After the fall of Jerusalem 
Ezekiel sought to encourage the exiles and went about it in his own 
way. His portrait of the faithful shepherd, the new David, who tends 
his sheep with justice and love,”! is not only the inspiration of the 
in John 10 but expresses the ideal that will find its realization in 
Christ. In the promise of a new heart and a new spirit” he again 
approaches Jeremiah.”* Then, in the last nine chapters of his book” 
he not only describes the New Temple and its rites but goes on to 
describe the division of the country among the sanctary, the prince 
and the twelve tribes. These chapters, from our viewpoint neither 
very interesting nor very intelligible, have really had more influence 
than the rest. They express a political and religious ideal that, in 
large measure, set the pattern for the restoration of Israel. 

We shall be content to note two major contributions of Second 
Isaiah. By his clear-cut and sweeping definition of the concept of 
ethical monotheism he marked the culmination of the Mosaic 
movement.”® And his doctrine of vicarious suffering, as presented in 
the figure of the Servant of Yahweh, not only immeasurably 
deepened the concept of Messiah but also foreshadowed the Christian 
victory over suffering: “In my flesh I complete what is lacking in 
Christ’s afflictions for the sake of His Body, that is, the Church’’.”* 
We have reached the high-point of the prophetic movement for 
though the voice of prophecy will be heard until the forth century 
it no longer has the vigour and resonance of the past. 


lil. THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS 


While we must, in the interests of space, leave aside any treatment 
we may note, at least, the pervasive influence of the Law. Through- 
out the Old Testament the Law is everywhere present and it directly 
or indirectly influences the thought of the sacred writers.”7 The 
priests are, ex officio, guardians of the Torah and specialists in its 
interpretation’ and it is their duty to teach the people.’® Under 


7° Cf. Ezek. 18:20. 

1 Ch. 34. 

72 36 :23-28. 

73 Jer, 31:31-34. 

74 Ezek. 40-48. 

7° W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, New York 1957,? p. 327. 
76 Col. 1:24. 

77 P. Grelot, Vocabulaire de Théologie Biblique, pp. 544-546. 

78 Hos. 5:1; Jer. 18:18; Ezek. 7:26. 
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their authority the Torah developed and was compiled. The prophets 
recognized the authority of the Torah.*® Their high moral doctrine 
was nothing more than a profound understanding of the demands 
of the Mosaic law. The historians of Israel clearly saw the birth of 
the nation in the covenant of Sinai. Among them the deuteronomists 
judged events in the light of the deuteronomical code while the 
Chronicler was guided in his work by a complete Pentateuch. The 
wisdom of the sages is enlightened by the Torah and Sirach states 
explicitly that the true wisdom is nothing other than the Law.*! 
The psalmists extol the Law.** Finally, Ezra set the Torah as the 
authoritative rule for the faith and practice of the post-exilic 
community and as the centre of its life. Attachment to the Law 
inspired the Maccabaean revolt and supported the martyrs and 
heroes of that rising. 

However, we must face the fact that prophetic religion has often 
been represented as the complete antithesis of priestly religion. It 
has even been held that the prophets rejected the whole institution 
of sacrifice and all the ritual of the Temple.** Several prophetical 
texts have been urged in support of these views.$* An important 
consideration is that all the prophetical books were finally edited in 
post-exilic times, when the priestly influence was dominant, and the 
later compilers and editors are not conscious of any fundamental 
variance in outlook between priestly and prophetical writings. The 
Book of Deuteronomy is of paramount interest here. We have noted 
that it is strongly marked by the influence of the prophets, especially 
Hosea and Jeremiah, yet that book is built around a legal code and 
regards the existence of a central shrine, with the attendant cult, as 
a prime article of faith. 

When we look again at the passages that allegedly point to a 
conflict between prophet and priest we find that all of them reflect 
the unambiguous declaration of Samuel to Saul: 


Has the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to harken than the fat of rams.*® 


8° Hos. 9:12; 4:1 f.; Jer. 1121-12; Ezek. 22:1-16, 26. 

81 Sir. 24:23, 8; cf. Bar. 4:1. 

82 Cf. Ps. 19 (18): 7-14; 119 (118). 

* The falsity of these views is clearly demonstrated by H. H. Rowley, The Unity of 
the Bible, London 1953, pp. 30-61. 

*4 Cf. Am. 5:21 f., p. 25; Hos. 6:6; Is. 1:11 ff.; Jer. 6:20; 7:22; Mi. 6:6 ff. 
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Here is no rejection of sacrifice but a manifest appreciation of the 
fact that sacrifice as an external act, unrelated to an attitude of 
heart, had no value and was an insult to God. It is a measure of the 
moral perception of Israel that this truth had been clearly grasped 
at such an early date. Of course, the prophets had to combat 
formalism in worship, as they had to preach against moral lapses 
of all kinds, but their stand is a witness to the uncompromising 
demands of the Law, demands that did not stop at external con- 
formity but which reached to fundamental attitudes. And it was in 
the Torah that Jesus found the two commandments on which all 
the law and the prophets depend.** The “great and first command- 
ment” is given in Dt. 6:4 f.: “You shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might’’; 
and the second is read in Ly. 19:18: ““You shall love your neighbour 
as yourself”. 

All the same, we must admit that the Law is much concerned with 
involuntary acts and ritual uncleanness where no moral considera- 
tions were involved, and we must acknowledge that priestly religion 
did not tend towards formalism. In fact, the post-exilic devotion 
to the Law had its dangers and the tragedy of Judaism is that it 
ended by succumbing to these dangers. 

When we speak of post-exilic Judaism we may not ignore the key 
figure of Ezra for he, more surely than Ezekiel, is the father of 
Judaism. The “book of the law of Moses’’*’ which Ezra brought 
from Babylon is most likely the Pentateuch in its final form. This 
“book of the Law” was accepted by the people as the law of the 
community and Ezra, by his cultic and moral reforms, brought the 
life of the community into conformity with that norm. From this 
time the life and religion of Jews was directed and moulded by the 
Torah and Judaism assumed its distinctive characteristic of strict 
adherence and fidelity to the Law. 

This does not mean that Ezra is responsible for the extreme 
legalistic outlook of pharisaism; though it is not altogether sur- 
prising that his reform should have led to legalism and isolationsim 
— it is not easy to maintain a balance in such matters. If we are to 
judge Ezra’s role aright we shall need to make certain observations.** 
He did not introduce the emphasis on obedience to the Law: that 
went right back to Moses and the Sinai tradition. Then there is 
Israel’s attitude io the Law to be taken into account: the Torah 

“6 Mt. 22:36-40. 
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was not regarded as a code to be obeyed, a long list of commands 
and prohibitions. Rather, it was seen as the will of a law-giver who 
is the redeemer of Israel; the goodness of God moved the Israelite 
to serve Him freely and to obey Him gladly. It follows that the Law 
was not counted as a burden: it was a gracious gift of God and a 
source of delight.*® Nor does attachment to the Law conflict with 
the prophetic outlook and spirit. The long prayer of Ezra®® shows 
that the post-exilic priestly view was quite in sympathy with the 
prophetic demands. 

In the light of these observations we may appreciate Ezra’s 
attitude to the law and the cult and realize the true place of the 
Torah in Judaism. If the elaborate Temple ritual did, for many, 
become an empty form and if devotion to the Law lapsed into 
legalism these deviations were due to the weakness of Judaism, to 
the weakness inherent in any community of men. The first mani- 
festation of this weakness was the setting of all precepts, religious 
and moral, civil and cultic, on the same plane instead of ordering 
them, in correct hierarchy, around the one precept that would give 
meaning and life to all of them.® As a result the Law became the 
preserve of causists and became so overloaded with minutiae that it 
had turned into an insupportable burden.** The second danger, and 
a more insidious one, was to base man’s justification on a meticulous 
observance of the Law rather than to visualize it as the work of 
divine grace, freely bestowed; it meant that man could justify 
himself. It needed the forceful teaching of St. Paul to make clear 
once for all, that man is not justified by the works of the Law — 
but by faith in Jesus Christ. 


IV. THE GOSPEL 


Paul fully understood and appreciated the truth that the coming 
of Christ had brought in an entirely new phase of God’s dealing 
with men, a new epoch in Heilsgeschichte. The new divine economy 
is not a continuation of the old along the same plane. Though 
Christianity strikes its roots deep in Judaism it moves on another 
level of reality; Christ has made all things new. The regime of the 
Law was transitory, a time of preparation and education, and the 
Law itself was powerless to justify men. Paul not only points to the 
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uselessness (in the Christian era) of the cultic observances of 
Judaism, he also argues that the moral precepts, within the frame- 
work of Judaism, carry with them no power of justification, while 
the “law of Christ’’,* unlike the old Law, fulfils the promise of a 
covenant written on the hearts of men.*® The difference between the 
old and the new is summed up in the terms “Law” and “Gospel”. 

The Sermon on the Mount shows us the spirit and the demands 
of the gospel of Jesus — demands far more exacting than those of 
the Law and a spirit of freedom unknown to the most sincere 
observer of the Law. Above all, he who listens to the demands of 
Christ, and earnestly seeks to carry them out, is given the means to 
achieve that task, the liberal gift of grace. We have to be aware 
that the Sermon is not kerygma, a first missionary preaching of the 
Good News to Jews or pagans® but didaché, a preaching to the 
Christian community, to those already within the fold. We find in 
the Sermon on the Mount a collection of the sayings of Jesus which 
form an instruction addressed to Christians, one aimed at their 
Christian formation. It follows that something is presupposed: the 
proclamation of the Lord, crucified, risen and to come — the 
declaration that Jesus has reconciled us with God and that He is 
our life. What is presupposed is the conquering attraction of the 
Good News, a sincere conversion; what has already taken place is 
the witness which Jesus has given, in words and works, to what He 
is; what is presupposed is faith in the risen Lord.*” 

That is why Jesus is so demanding, that is why He goes so far 
beyond the Law.** His teaching is addressed to men who have been 
rescued by the Good News from the power of Satan, men who 
already stand in the kingdom of God. He addresses men who have 
been pardoned, prodigal sons who have been received back into 
the house of their Father. Men who have received that gift and 
who have experienced the love and mercy of God, are urged, by an 
inner compulsion, to do the will of that heavenly Father. The 
commandments of Christ are not further reminders of our sin®® 
but carry with them the divine help that enables us to obey and the 
possibility of living as children of God. 

The Sermon on the Mount is not Law but Gospel. The essential 
difference between Law and Gospel is this: the Law leaves man to 


4 Gal. 6:2; cf. 1 Cor. 9:21. 

% 2 Cor. 3:3. 

* Cf. 1 Cor. 15:3-5. 
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himself and demands of him that he should employ his unaided 
resources to the full (unaided at least by any help from the Law 
itself); the Gospel sets man before the gift of God and demands of 
him that he should make that ineffable gift the sole foundation of 
his life. These are separate worlds. “In order to bring out the 
difference between them we ought, in New Testament theology, 
avoid the expressions “Christian ethics” or “Christian morality”: 
this profane terminology lends itself to misunderstanding. It would 
be better to speak of “living faith’— thus clearly indicating that 
the gift of God has preceded His demand”’.!°° 

In His parables, too, Jesus teaches what Gospel is, what the 
following of Him means. His call to those who are to be true dis- 
ciples of His is brought out in the twin parables of the Hidden 
Treasure and the Pearl of Great Price.‘°' A man must be prepared 
to give up everything for the sake of the kingdom — such, we have 
come to believe, is their message. But is the emphasis really on the 
cost of the surrender? After all, the men concerned are conscious 
of being very much the gainers. Rather, the key-words are “‘in his 
joy”;'®? both men are overwhelmed by the splendour of their dis- 
covery. This was the experience of one who is surely the very greatest 
of disciples: “I count everything as loss because of the surpassing 
worth of knowing Christ Jesus my Lord. For his sake I have suffered 
the loss of all things, and count them as refuse, in order that I may 
gain Christ’’.1% 

The quality that Jesus looks for in a faithful disciple is a boundless 
love and to that end He has given (in the language of John) not a 
law but a commandment.!™ In the Good Samaritan He has taught 
the lesson in a way that may not be mistaken and cannot be for- 
gotten?®. He implies that the lawyer’s. question: “Who is my 
neighbour?” has no place in the Christian life. True charity does 
not pause to weigh up matters of colour or race or creed, but goes 
without reserve to one in need. The Christian’s neighbour is Every- 
man — his love can have no limits. 

But Christian love has deeper reaches still. The true disciple, like 
the woman who was a sinner, is conscious of being the recipient of 
great mercy! and the effect of this realization is underlined, by 


100 J. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 47. 
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contrast, in the Unmerciful Servant.1°? A man who has been freed 
of a crippling burden, who has experienced the wonder of divine 
forgiveness, must surely feel compelled to pardon the trifling 
offences of others. “‘Love is not resentful . . . love bears all things’””!°* 
otherwise it is not love. The charity of Christ is the inspiration, and 
the stuff, of Christian life and of Christian living. 

WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 
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TOTAL CORRUPTION AND THE 
WESLEYAN TRADITION 


An important theme of Protestant theology is the idea of the 
Total Corruption of human nature as a result of Original Sin. Not 
all Protestants interpret this phrase in the same way. There are 
considerable differences between Lutheran and Calvinist teachings 
on this point. Perhaps it may not be as well known to Catholics 
that Wesleyanism gives an original and interesting interpretation to 
the doctrine of Total Corruption. 


The ‘‘Calvinism’’ of Wesley 

John Wesley believed that the doctrine of Original Sin was 
absolutely essential to Christianity. For him the primary result of 
Original Sin was “‘the total fall of man and his utter inability to do 
any good of himself”’.? Wesley’s clearest account of the nature of 
total corruption is where he says that Adam (and his descendants) 
“lost the moral image of God, and, in part, the natural (image of 
God)’.* By the moral image of God he meant the holiness and love 
of God which was possessed by Adam.‘ By the natural image of 
God he meant Adam’s natural understanding and liberty.’ This 
natural image was lost only “in part”; so man retained, even in his 
fallen state, these spiritual faculties, though they are greatly weakened 
in him as a result of the Fall. This does not imply that fallen man is 
not totally corrupted or depraved. One must distinguish between 
depravation and deprivation. Man is not deprived of these faculties 
entirely. To deprive man of the basic faculties of understanding and 
liberty, would in effect reduce man to the level of the inanimate.® 
But the faculties can be depraved and corrupted without being lost 
completely. For Wesley man’s nature is truly corrupted and polluted,’ 
and this corrupt tree can produce nothing but corrupt fruit.* The 


1 Wesley’s Letters (Telford ed.), IV, p. 237; also passim in Wesley’s writings. 

? Letters, V, p. 231. 

3 Wesley’s Works (Jackson ed.), VI, p. 223. 

* Wesley’s Standard Sermons (Sugden ed.), I, p. 327; ibid., II, p. 288; Works, VI, 
p. 412; ibid., IX, pp. 202-343. 

5 Works, VI, pp. 215, 233, 240, 242-3, 270, ibid., VII, p. 228. 

* Works, VI, p. 318; cf. ibid., XI, p. 37. 

? Standard Sermons, I, pp. 156, 324; ibid., Il, pp. 43, 222, 286; Works, VII, pp. 346-7. 

8 Standard Sermons, I, pp. 142, 158. 
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corruption extends to every faculty,’ diverting all man’s powers 
from their proper direction towards God. This means that the 
proper operation of the faculties is interfered with, and this applies 
especially at those points where the natural image of God serves 
the moral image. This gives rise to a problem. In losing the moral 
image man has lost the power to do good. And yet in retaining the 
basic elements of the natural image man retains a degree of liberty 
which is essential to man.!° Does this not imply a contradiction? No, 
because Wesley says that it is only in indifferent matters that the 
natural man has power to direct himself."4 In moral matters man 
has no natural free will; he has “no ... natural power to choose 
anything which is truly good”.’* This is the essence of Wesley’s 
“Calvinism”— which actually goes further that the Calvinism of 
the Puritans, as Wesley himself delights to point out.’ But the 
problem for Wesleyanism is to reconcile this “Calvinism” with 
Wesley’s passionate rejection of Calvinistic Predestionationism. 


The ‘‘Arminianism’’ of Wesley 

For Wesley there was no question at all of hesitating between 
“particular election” and the call to a// men to be saved. From the 
very beginning he was unreservedly a “Universalist’’* and it never 
occurred to him to change from that position. No theory of the 
total corruption of human nature could shake his conviction that 
no man is damned except by his own free choice. In his rejection 
of Reprobation Wesley agreed with Jacob Harmans, called Arminius, 
and so Wesley came to be called an ““Arminian’’.’® This ““Arminian- 


® Ibid., p. 268. It may be of interest to note that “Reports” of representative groups 
both of Free Churchmen and of Evangelical Anglicans insist that for the Reformer 
total corruption meant that no part of the human personality remains unaffected by 
corruption — see The Catholicity of Protestantism, being a Report presented to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury by a group of Free Churchmen, London 1950, p. 43, and 
The Fullness of Christ — the Church’s growth into Catholicity, being a Report presented 
to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, London 1950, p. 58. This interpretation of 
total corruption agrees substantially with Wesley’s. 

10 Works, VI, p. 318; ibid., VII, p. 288; ibid., XI, p. 37. 

1 Tbid., X, p. 350. 

12 Thid.; cf. pp. 392, 444. 

13 [bid., p. 229. 

14 Cf. Piette, M., John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism (Eng. trans.), London 
1937, p. 476. 

18 Cf. Works, X, p. 358 — Wesley accepts the title of ““Arminian’’. It is disputed to 
what extent Wesley was acquainted with, and accepted, the system propounded by 
Arminius himself. It seems best to say that Wesley worked out his system independently 
with little conscious reference to the works of Arminius, and avoiding also the debased 
Arminianism of Wesley’s own time. See Paske, A. H., ““The Influence of Arminius on 
John Wesley’, in Lond. Quart and Holb. Rev., 1961, pp. 258-263. 
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ism” of Wesley involved a number of departures from the full 
Calvinist teaching. Some of the more important points on which he 
differed from the extreme Calvinists were the attributing of a certain 
degree of freedom to man, the question of whether justification 
necessarily involves a guarantee of being finally saved, the possibility 
of sin in the believer, and the question whether holiness in man is 
inherent or merely imputed. In this article we are concerned only 
with the first of these points — the vital problem of human freedom 
and responsibility which is really the central issue between Calvinism 
and Arminianism. Wesley’s attempt to have the best of both the 
Calvinist and the Arminian worlds has resulted in two apparently 
conflicting emphases in his writings. This in turn has led to two 
lines of interpretation of Wesley’s position.'* His followers are fairly 
evenly divided between those who stress the Arminian and those 
who stress the Calvinist aspect. In fact however, as many Methodists 
point out, a reconcilation of the two aspects is to be found in Wesley’s 
belief that human freedom is itself a grace. 


The Problem of Human Freedom 

In dealing with the question of human freedom we must of 
course make a sharp distinction between the case of the unregenerate 
sinner and the case of the true Christian who has been reborn to a 
godly life. To say that the Christian with a regenerate nature freely 
co-operates with God in working out his final salvation may involve 
certain difficulties from the point of view of salvation by grace 
alone. But to suggest that man may be able to co-operate with God 
in some degree even before regeneration seems to add the further 
difficulty of contradicting the doctrine of total corruption of fallen 
human nature. Despite this Wesley was prepared to allow a measure 
of moral freedom to ai// men, even to the unregenerate. He did so 
reluctantly, and not at all with any desire to exalt human nature. 
But to admit some degree of moral freedom in the unregenerate 
man was an absolute necessity if he was to avoid holding for the 
decree of reprobation. Against the Calvinist he argued his case thus: 


You may drive me, on the one hand, unless I contradict myself, or retract 
my principles, to own a measure of free-will in every man; ... and, on 
the other hand, I can drive you, and every asserter of unconditional 
election, unless you will contradict yourself or retract your principles, to 
own unconditional repbroation.”” 

16 For an excellent treatment of the different lines of interpretation see Lindstrém, H., 


Wesley and Sanctification, London 1946, pp. 6-14. 
1” Works, X, p. 232. 
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For Wesley the choice was obvious; the apparent absurdity of 
free will was preferable to the obvious injustice of reprobation. If it 
were fully articulated Wesley’s argument would run like this: 
Major premise: Those who are damned are damned by their own 
free choice. Minor premise: Many men who were never regenerated 
are in fact damned. Conclusion: Therefore, at least some of those 
who are unregenerated have some degree of choice. This means that 
the unregenerate man has retained (or recovered) some freedom 
even in moral matters. In his “Thoughts upon Necessity” Wesley 
gives his considered answer to the Calvinism of the great New 
England revivalist, Jonathan Edwards. Wesley insists that if man 
acts from necessity in all his actions then there is no “moral badness’’, 
no “virtue or vice”, no “moral good or evil”, “nothing rewardable 
or punishable in the actions or passions or man”’, and, finally, “no 
judgment to come, and no future rewards and punishments’’.'® 
Here then is the essential point in the ““Arminianism” of Wesley: 
man, even before he is justified, must retain or recover that remnant 
of freedom which will enable him to be the arbiter of his own destiny 
(at least in a minimum degree). Before we go on to examine how 
Wesley harmonised this with his insistence on total corruption, we 
must pause to consider briefly the Arminianism of Wesley’s followers. 


The Arminianism of Methodism 

Arminianism has become part of the Methodist tradition. It is 
to be found already in the writings of John Fletcher, the man whom 
Wesley had in mind to be his successor. Fletcher constructed what 
he called a “Scripture Scales’—a series of parallel columns in 
which he balanced texts from Scripture showing God’s work in 
man’s salvation with a corresponding set of Scripture texts showing 
man’s co-operation.'® An interesting witness to the Arminianism of 
Irish Methodism in the early years is provided by the anonymous 
““Member of the Society” who wrote in 1814. The author gave as 
the current teaching that: 


. it is in the power of every man, to co-operate with or oppose to 
promote or frustrate the gracious designs of heaven towards him; the 
determining power resting with the will of the man, who thus becomes in 
fact, the arbiter of his own fate.?® 


18 Ibid., pp. 463-4; cf. p. 475 and VI, p. 318. 

1® Fletcher, J., Works, London 1826, III, pp. 80-88. 

2° 4 Candid and Impartial Inquiry into the Present State of the Methodist Societies in 
Ireland, by a Member of the Society, Belfast 1814, p. 45. 
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The author went on to say that the glory of man’s salvation is 
entirely God’s while the odium of man’s damnation is entirely his 
own. He saw in Wesley’s Arminianism a corrective to antinomian 
tendencies of some contemporaries, while he claimed that the 
acceptance of such “‘Calvinistic” doctrines as total corruption were 
a corrective to the tendency to legalism which can be found in 
Arminianism.”! 

In recent years Methodists like other Christians tend to confess 
to a certain agnosticism on the question of reconciling God’s 
sovereignty with human freedom.” Even in recent writings, however, 
one can find the two aspects of Methodist tradition. The “Calvinism” 
of Methodism insists that before justification man has not of himself 
the freedom to choose the good; he can choose only between two 
courses of evil. But the complementary “‘Arminianism”’ insists that 
God invites every man to fellowship with Himself, and that man 
must accept or refuse that gift.2* Man has then a residual degree of 
freedom — enough to accept or reject Christ.*4 This is in the authen- 
tic Wesleyan tradition. It echoes Wesley’s own statement: “I am 
free to choose whom I will serve . . .”.*® 

Does the admission of this element of moral freedom in man 
contradict the doctrine of total corruption? Is it not a contradition 
to say on the one hand that the natural man has no freedom in moral 
matters, no freedom to choose the good, while on the other hand 
maintaining that before justification the unregenerate man has some 
degree of freedom to accept God’s gift? No,— because Wesley and 
the Methodists have left a loop-hole which enables them to escape 
the contradiction. For them “‘natural man” is not in fact the same 
as “unjustified man’’. Man before justification is not in a merely 
natural state, and therefore he is not, after all, totally corrupt. 
Already before justification, and in fact as soon as ever a man comes 
into existence, the grace of the Atonement of Christ is operative 
in every man. This statement sums up the Wesleyan doctrine of 


“Prevenient Grace”, a doctrine which we must now examine in 
more detail. 


*1 Tbid., pp. 47-48. 

2 Cf. Davies, R. E., “The Controversy Today”, in Lond. Quart. and Holb. Rev., 
1960, pp. 265-266. 

*8 Cf. Strawson, W., ““Moral Freedom and the reality of Moral Judgment” in Lond. 
Quart. and Holb. Rev., April 1962, p. 87. 

*4 Cf. Davies, loc. cit. 

*° Works, VII, pp. 228-229. 
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Prevenient Grace 


Our theological coat was cut for the figure of Total Depravity, but 
when it was tried on, it was found not to fit any kind of human nature. 
Accordingly we let out a seam in the back, as far as it would go, and the 
margin thus gained, with the stitches still showing, we called prevenient 
grace.6 


This account of the function of Prevenient Grace was given by a 
Methodist writer almost fifty years ago. The image though expressive 
seems to imply a judgment which is unduly harsh. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that Prevenient Grace is the hidden trump 
card which more than compensates for the incredibly bad hand 
dealt to man by nature. 

Catholic tradition generally takes prevenient or preventing grace 
as referring to that actual grace of God which precedes any salutary 
act by man. Among Protestants the term is by no means confined 
to the Methodists. In the Thirty-nine Articles there is reference to 
the preventing grace of God. The wording is a little ambiguous”’ 
but the term seems to include both the grace needed to do any 
good action and the special grace required to lead a man to con- 
version. Arminianism stresses the fact that God’s grace is offered 
to all men, and the term prevenient or preventing grace tends to 
become identified with the action of God prior to justification rather 
than prior to every good act. This is the meaning which predominates 
among modern Methodists, and there can be little doubt that in 
this they are following the inspiration of Wesley himself. 

Considering the important place the doctrine of prevenient grace 
plays in Wesleyan teaching, Wesley’s own references to it at about 
the time of his conversion are remarkably scant. At that time, 
Wesley was so concerned with the doctrines of total corruption and 
instantaneous salvation by faith, that he found little room in his 
system for anything that might suggest a compromise between these 
extremes. There is no mention of it in his classic sermon on “Salvation 
by Faith’’,** preached in 1738. Soon, however, a split among the 
Methodists on the issue of predestination led Wesley to develop his 
Arminiamism, and his doctrine of prevenient grace followed from 
this. By the time he came to write his second great sermon on 


26 Dr. Maltby in an article in The Methodist Recorder 1916 — quoted by Lee, U., 
John Wesley and Modern Religion, Nashville 1936. 

27 Cf. Bicknell, E. J., The Thirty-Nine Articles (3rd ed., revised by H. J. Carpenter), 
London 1955, pp. 172, 190, 194. 

28 Standard Sermons, 1, pp. 37-52. 
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salvation by faith, in 1764, preventing grace had been assigned an 
important place in the work of salvation.?® 


The Role of Prevenient Grace 

Wesley, the practical theologian, used prevenient grace most 
frequently as the solution to a problem posed by experience and the 
Scriptures. His commonsense and his Bible assured him that even 
unregenerate men have consciences and are attracted to do the 
good. How reconcile this with total corruption? Not by any power 
of nature, but by prevenient grace. In this way, Wesley explains to 
his own satisfaction men’s good desires, the “good notions” put 
into the heart of sinners, the conviction of sin, the “earnest expecta- 
tion” of something better, and the “desire of the Spirit’s assistance” 
in attaining this better way of life.*° This aspect of prevenient grace 
is summed up by Wesley in one sentence:*! its workings comprise 
desire after God (which will increase if we co-operate), light from 
the Son of God who came to show us how to live holy lives, and 
convictions from the Spirit. The first of these elements needs no 
explanation; the second refers to knowledge of right and wrong 
prior to the act;** and the third is the subsequent uneasiness when 
one has done wrong* as well as a more general conviction of being 
a sinner and needing to be saved.*4 

A second use for the doctrine of prevenient grace in Wesley’s 
system, is the solution it provides to the problem of “‘good works” 
performed by an unregenerate man. Wesley’s later doctrine stressed 
the role of grace in the acts of the unjustified man, so that the 
possibility of acts which are in some sense “good” is not excluded 
before justification. The man whom Wesley had in mind chiefly 
was the penitent waiting to become a true Christian by regeneration. 
But what of the man who has never heard of Christianity? In this 
field there is a development of thought in Wesley. He discussed the 
question in 1745*° and at that time he was inclined to think that 
heathens come under the same dispensation as Christians. He 
simply could not see how they could be saved by a faith in Christ, 
if they had never heard of Christ. He could only appeal to the 
mysterious providence of God, which no man can fathom. Later in 


** Ibid., II, pp. 444-460; cf. Sugden’s comment ibid., p. 443. 

*° Works, VI, p. 509; ibid., IX, p. 310; ibid., X, p. 232; Standard Sermons, Il, p. 214; 
Wesley’s Notes on the New Testament, notes on Jn. 6:37; Jn. 6:44; Lk. 15:32; Rom. 8:19. 

31 Standard Sermons, Il, p. 445. 

* Works, VII, pp. 187-188. 

33 Tbid. 

% Standard Sermons, Il, p. 380. 

*® Works, VIII, p. 283. 
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life Wesley stressed more and more the obligation of the heathen 
to fear God and do what good he can according to the light that is 
given to him.** Gradually this leads him on to the idea that the 
heathen comes under a dispensation different to the Christian 
dispensation.*” While the Christian is saved through faith, the 
heathen is saved through works — not by the merits of works but 
by works as a condition.** Fletcher succeeded in bringing together 
Wesley’s two dispensations, by reference to implicit faith in Christ, 
who, being the Light of the World, is also the light which heathens 
have in a limited degree.*® Wesley’s explicit approval of the work in 
which this solution appeared, gives reason to believe that the solution 
was accepted by him. Modern Methodism has little to say about the 
idea of implicit faith. But modern Methodists go much further than 
Wesley on the question of the possibility of goodness in those who 
are not regenerate Christians. Where Wesley used prevenient grace 
to meet an occasional exception (for he held that even with pre- 
venient grace the bulk of mankind are without hope),*° the moderns 
see in prevenient grace a profound modification in the doctrine 
of the corruption of mankind, in the light of which some good is 
to be found in all men, and men are seen as “mixed” rather than 
good or bad.*' It explains the fact that they unregenerate can do 
good acts,*” and can even be morally excellent.* It can be used as a 
substitute for a good nature.** It can even be used to show that in 
reality the world as a whole and mankind in general are by no 
means ruined or entirely corrupt.* All this is a logical developient 
of Wesley’s own teaching, but it is a far cry from his great examina- 
tion of human history and the present world to prove the fact of 
original sin from the corruption which is to be found everywhere 
and from the gulf which Wesley placed between the regenerate and 
unregenerate. 

Wesley’s third use for prevenient grace is as a safeguard to his 
doctrine of total corruption. One great objection to the idea of total 
corruption is that a nature which is totally corrupt would be blind 

% E.g. Works, VII, p. 47; ibid., VIII, p. 337; ibid., X, p. 362. 

3? Wesley’s Journal (Curnock ed.), VII, p. 135; cf. Works, VII, p. 353. 

%8 Works, VIII, p. 337; ibid., VI, p. 197. 

39 Fletcher, Works, I, p. 270 (The First Check to Antinomianism). 

4° Works, IX, p. 351. 

“1 E.g. Lawson, J., Selections from J. Wesley's “Notes on the New Testament” 
systematically arranged with explanatory comments, London 1955, p. 79. 

*2 Morton, H. C., Messages that made the Revival, London 1920, pp. 35-49. 

*3 Pope, W. B., A Compendium of Christian Theology, London 1877-79, Il, p. 82. 

“4 Nilsen, E. A., “Prevenient Grace” in Lond. Quart. and Holb. Rev., 1959, pp. 


188-194, 
* Standard Sermons (Comments by the editor Sugden), II, pp. 208-209. 
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to its own corruption. To this objection Wesley had a ready answer: 
he agreed that blindness to one’s corruption and self-deception are a 
necessary part of the corruption; but by grace the sinner can be 
awakened to a realization of his corrupt state.“ By means of pre- 
venient grace it is possible to break out of the vicious circle involved 
in having a nature too corrupt to see its own corruption. A very 
special type of prevenient grace — called convincing grace — awakens 
a man to see the awful state of his soul.* 

A fourth function for prevenient grace in the Wesleyan system 
is to ensure that the total corruption of nature does not lead to the 
unjust reprobation of any man. All men are responsible in some 
degree for their actions**— but this is not by nature but rather by 
a measure of grace which is given to all men.*® All men are bound 
to perform their duty, to fulfil the law, and to be born again®°— 
but all these obligations arise only because they are within one’s 
power, not by nature but by grace. 

Finally, Wesley used prevenient grace to account for man’s 
positive co-operation with the action of God when He leads man on 
to regeneration.*' Wesley fought against the Moravian doctrine of 
waiting in “stillness” for regeneration,* by insisting that unless man 
listens and co-operates before justification, God will withdraw. 


Freedom restored by grace 


If man is responsible for his own damnation, and likewise for his 
co-operation with God in coming to regeneration, then fallen man 
has a degree of freedom restored to him by prevenient grace. This 
is exactly what Wesley claimed.** Here then, is the reason why 
modern Methodists consider prevenient grace to be a vital part of 
the Wesleyan theological system.® It justifies a doctrine of human 
co-operation with God’s action, without compromising the idea of 
total corruption, and the “sola gratia” principle. Modern Methodists 
generally insist that man really co-operates with God. But this 


“© Works, Vil, pp. 337, 339, 341; Standard Sermons, I, pp. 181-182. 

“7 Standard Sermons, I, pp. 185-191; ibid., II, p. 380. 

“8 Works, IX, p. 291. 

“* Tbid., p. 273. 

5° Tbid., pp. 236, 273, 367, 307-308. 

51 Tbid., VI, pp. 511-512. 

52 E.g. Journal, Ill, p. 503. 

58 Standard Sermons, I, p. 312; Works, V1, 508-509, 512. 

4 E.g. Works, X, p. 392; cf. p. 444; VI, pp. 511-512; VII, pp. 288-289. 

° E.g. Lee, op. cit., pp. 124-126, 130, 314-315; Nilsen, art. cit., p. 193; Pope, op. cit., 
Il, pp. 360-361; Cell, G. C., The Rediscovery of John Wesley, New York 1935, p. 303;, 
Lindstrém, H., Wesley and Sanctification, London 1946, pp. 45-46; Cannon, W. R. 
The Theology of John Wesley, New York and Nashville 1946, p. 196. 
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co-operation is not a “‘fifty-fifty per cent work”’.®* It is rather a 
question of action and reaction, where God’s grace “has the pre- 
eminence’’,®” because the initiative always comes from Him. The 
“sola gratia” principle is saved by insisting that even the contact- 
point between God and man is a result of grace.** Methodism prides 
itself on avoiding Pelagianism by its insistence that “the co-operation 
with grace is of grace”’.®® Why the insistence of the fact that human 
co-operation is not a function of human nature? Lawson gives the 
answer when he says that it means that there “is no ground for 
merit in the sight of God’’.®° In thus explaining the basic role of 
prevenient grace, Lawson merely echoes what Wesley himself had 
already said — if every good desire, and the ability to follow the 
desire, comes from grace alone, then he who glories must glory in 
the Lord.*! By means of prevenient grace Wesleyanism is saved from 
the hated doctrine of salvation by works. 

Wesley used prevenient grace to solve the apparent contradiction 
between his ‘Calvinist’ insistence on total corruption and “sola 
gratia”, and his “Arminian’”’ belief in the responsibility of man for 
his own destiny. But Wesley did not examine in detail the inner 
nature of prevenient grace. This examination is our next task. In 
particular we must ask whether prevenient grace is an occasional, 
transient, assistance given to fallen man, or whether it is an abiding 
presence which profoundly modifies the whole conception of a 
fallen nature. 


The Nature of Prevenient Grace 

Some modern Methodists have distinguished two types of pre- 
venient or preparatory grace — the one a universal human endow- 
ment which is an abiding presence in all men, and the other a passing 
inspiration of light or power from God.** We may say at once that 
we believe that this distinction, while it is rarely made by Methodists, 
is the genuine Wesleyan tradition. The best interpretation of Wesley’s 
references to prevenient grace seems to involve distinguishing 
between the passing helps from God to which he most frequently 
refers, and the abiding grace which operates all the time, restoring 
to fallen man an ability which his corrupt nature has lost. 

56 Nilsen, art. cit., p. 193. 

5? Pope, op. cit., II, pp. 364-365; cf. p. 359. 

58 Nilsen, art. cit., p. 192. 

5° Pope, op. cit., II, p. 90. 

*° Lawson, op. cit., p. 79. 

®1 Works, VI, p. 509. 


8 Henry, G. C., “John Wesley’s Doctrine of Free Will’, in Lond. Quart. and Holb. 
Rev., 1960, p. 203. 
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Wesley’s many references to good desires and inspirations given 
to the sinner leave one in no doubt about the first type of prevenient 
grace — the occasional passing help. It is not quite so easy to give 
reference which will confirm our belief that Wesley also held for the 
existence of the permanent type of prevenient grace, since this was 
something which was more or less presupposed in the other refer- 
ences. The clearest statement we have found is Wesley’s statement, 
“We conceive ... that through the obedience and death of Christ 
. . . (the souls of) all men. . . receive a capacity of spiritual life. And 
... An actual spark or seed thereof”’.® 

The first aspect of this “capacity of spiritual life’ is the basic 
ability to distinguish right and wrong. Wesley speaks of conscience 
as a gift of God, the result of prevenient grace.** But he also speaks 
of it as a faculty or power implanted by God in man, comparable 
to natural endowments.® The basic faculty, itself a gift or grace, is 
stimulated by passing lights or convictions.®* One can scarcely avoid 
the conclusion that here we have two types of prevenient grace, one 
transient and one enduring. 

The second aspect of the “capacity of spiritual life’’ is a certain 
degree of moral freedom — a basic minimum which will enable man 


to choose whether or not he will accept the gift that is offered to 
him: 


... although I have not an absolute power over my own mind, because 
of the corruption of my own nature; yet through the grace of God 


assisting me, I have power to choose and do good as well as evil. I am 
free to choose whom I will serve . . .*” 


Here again there is question of a basic power, a capacity which in 
order to lead to a right choice, needs to be activated by the other 
kind of prevenient grace — the passing help — at the moment of 
action, for every good act of man needs the grace of God for its 
beginning, its continuation and its completion. 

The distinction between the two types of prevenient grace enables . 
one to understand certain otherwise inexplicable statements of 
Wesley. When he says that God will withdraw from a man unless 


*8 Works, VIII, pp. 277-278. The passage clearly contrasts all men with believers. 


* Works, VII, p. 189; cf. VIII, p. 106; Standard Sermons, Il, p. 445; Notes 
on Jn. 1:9. 


°° Standard Sermons, I, p. 224; Works, VII, pp. 187-189. 
* Works, X, p. 232 — God adds many “secret reproofs” and “inward convictions” 


to the general knowledge of good and evil which He had given already. 
* Works, VII, pp. 228-229. 


** Works, V1, pp. 398, 508; ibid., VIII, p. 188; ibid., IX, p. 310. 
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there is co-operation,®® the reference can only be interpreted satis- 
factorily by taking it to mean that God will withdraw the transient 
graces. Some basic aptitude must be retained even by such a man 
if he is not to be left in a state which is quite unredeemable, and 
indeed inhuman. This applies also to the man whose conscience is 
seared as with a hot iron, the man who has quenched the Spirit.”° 

Our conclusion is that Cannon is quite justified in his interpreta- 
tion of prevenient grace in Wesley as an abiding quality, given to 
man the moment he is conceived. Cannon says: “God works in 
him, not in the sense of momentary intervention or sudden, catas- 
trophic possession, but rather in the sense of an abiding presence and 
a continual indwelling”.?! We suggest that the positive part of this 
judgment is correct; but the abiding presence, instead of excluding 
the momentary interventions, requires them and is presupposed by 
them. 


No Natural Man 

To accept that one form of prevenient grace is an abiding presence 
is, in effect, to say that for Wesley, man in the concrete is not totally 
corrupted after all. In virtue of the Atonement of Christ, all men 
who actually exist are allowed to retain a certain minimum of 
conscience and moral freedom which enables them to co-operate 
with the action of God. One must distinguish between natural man 
in the abstract and what may be improperly called “natural man” 
in the concrete. The former is a creature totally corrupt, without any 
possibility of Redemption. He is the man that should exist if Adam’s 
sin were to have its full effects; but in fact he does not exist at all; 
as Wesley says, there is no man in a state of mere nature.”* Only 
“natural man in the concrete”’ actually exists — and in him the 
full effects of the Fall are not realized. He is not totally corrupt. 
But the positive moral ability which he retains (minimal though it be) 
is entirely at grace, he result of the Atonement. His “‘nature”’ as it 
exists, is in reality a mixture of nature and grace. But the grace 
element “is as much part of him as if it were his inalienable 
birthright”’.”* 


6° Standard Sermons, I, p. 212. 

7° Works, V1, p. 512. 

71 Cannon, op. cit., p. 100. 

72 Works, V1, p. 512. But we must note that when it suits him Wesley often describes 
mankind as though it were actually in a state of mere fallen nature — e.g. Works, IX, 
pp. 196-238 and Standards Sermons, Il, pp. 210-225. 

78 Cannon, op. cit., p. 101; cf. Standard Sermons, Il, p. 214 — Sugden’s comment: 
“*... the gift of the Spirit is element in Nature as we know it’. 
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The conclusion that, as a result of prevenient grace, fallen man 
is saved from total corruption is found in the Wesleyan tradition 
from the beginning. In 1814, an Irish Methodist gives as the general 
position of Methodism the belief that the depravity and corruption 
following from the fall of Adam “‘is, in a great measure counteracted 
by the infusion of a portion of grace into the human mind”’.** There 
is “the infusion, in some unknown way, of a counteracting principle 
of grace’’.*® 

The position is further clarified by the great Methodist theologian 
Pope, writing more than eighty years ago. He explained that, viewed 
apart from Christ, and “in hard theory, the ruin of man is com- 
plete’’.** But in actual fact the benefit of the Atonement “in many 
respects affected the character of Original Sin: suspending the full 
strength of its condemnation, and in some degrees counteracting 
its depravity”.*? Pope gives two reasons for this objective lessening 
of the effects of the Fall: (i) In order that Christ might be able to 
come, the nature common to Him and us must be saved from utter 
revolution. (ii) In order that He should be able to save mankind, 
the nature of man must be preserved from sinking below the 
possibility of redemption. Pope concludes that for these reasons the 
natural image of God in the soul is retained, and elements of the 
moral image were also “shielded from absolute violation’’.** Pope 
goes on to speak of the operation of grace within the secret recesses 
of nature’® so that, by the operation of grace, natural ability and 
moral ability are one —in other words man’s natural actions are 
truly moral acts. 

More recently, a similar, but even more advanced, view of pre- 
venient grace is taken by Cell. He speaks of Wesley’s “all-embracing 
doctrine of divine immanence”’.8° What he means by this is that God 
is present to the soul in various ways — as its Creator, as saving 
it in a prevenient way, and as giving it the fu// supernatural salvation.®4 
This approach stresses the continuity of nature and grace more than 
Wesley would wish. It does, however, help to forestall the objections 
of some modern Methodists who feel that the doctrine of total 


74 4 Candid . . . Inquiry, p. 62. 

8 Ibid., p. 70. 

76 Pope, op. cit., II, p. 63. 

7 [bid., p. 55; cf. ibid., pp. 46, 60. 
*8 Tbid., p. 58. 

79 Tbid., p. 60. 

8° Cell, op. cit., p. 303; ibid., p. 281. 
81 Ibid. pp. 303, 307, 282. 
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corruption does not do justice to the goodness of God’s creative 
power,** or leaves no opening for the Incarnation.** 

What the position of Pope and Cell means in effect is that it is 
only from the point of view of the attainment of man’s appointed 
destiny that man’s nature can truly be said to be evil. What then of 
the “sinful” nature which fallen man inherits from Adam? Pope 
proposes a solution to this problem. He distinguishes between 
“nature” as meaning the constitutive elements of a man’s being, 
and “nature” as meaning the moral development or growth 
from within of a man’s being. Sin, he says, is only accidental to 
human nature in the former (and primary) sense; it is something 
outside, and not of the constitution of man.** There seems to be 
little doubt that Pope considers that man’s “natural” faculties (in 
the sense of those faculties which are the constitutive elements of a 
man’s being) are not corrupted in the strictest sense of this term; 
but they have lost “their glory” by being turned from their proper 
direction.*®® 

The basis for this development is found in Wesley’s own teaching 
on prevenient grace. For Wesley, the only “natural” man who 
exists is the sinner who is offered the free gift of salvation. In order to 
be able to receive this gift he must be in a fit state. This implies that 
there is a preventative action or effect of the Atonement: because 
of Christ’s Atonement man’s nature is saved from the total cor- 
ruption which should have been the logical result of Original Sin. 
In this way Wesleyan doctrine preserves a balance between 
Pelagianism on the one hand, and extreme Calvinism on the other. 
It rejects the choice between an “optimism of nature” and a 
“pessimism of grace”, and chosses instead an “optimism of grace”’.*® 


Comparison with Catholic teaching 

Both Wesleyan and Catholic teaching agree that the unregenerate 
man has a certain minimal degree of freedom. This freedom is not 
at all sufficient to enable the man to justify himself by his own 
efforts; but it is enough to allow him to co-operate with actual 
graces and so perform actions which are “good” in a certain limited 
sense, even though they cannot be wholly pleasing to God since 


® 

52 Flew, R. N., The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology, Oxford 1934, pp. 338-340 

*3 Watson, P. S., The Concept of Grace: Essays on the way of Divine Love in human 
life, London 1959, p. 46. 

*4 Pope, op. cit., II, pp. 64-65; cf. p. 18. 

§§ Ibid., p. 59. 

** Rupp, E. G., Principalities and Powers, London 1952, pp. 86-87; cf. idem., 
Methodism in relation to the Protestant Tradition, London 1954, p. 20. 
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they are not the actions of a regenerate man. This is a major agree- 
men between the Catholic and the Wesleyan traditions. Many of 
the more active evangelizing groups in the English-speaking world 
which at first sight may appear to the Catholic to be rather close 
to the Methodists in their theology are actually as far from the 
Wesleyan tradition on this vital question of freedom as they are 
from the Catholic position. Catholics and Methodists are at one in 
their opposition to an extreme “‘Calvinistic’’ position. The impor- 
tance of this agreement should not be overlooked in any discussion 
of the difference between Methodists and Catholics in the theological 
explanation which they propose for this residual degree of freedom. 

The Catholic maintains that in the Fall man did not lose his 
“natural” freedom. The Wesleyan, on the other hand (as we have 
seen) insists that the residual freedom of the unregenerate man is 
not a gift of nature in the strict sense, but is already a grace, 
a “preventative” effect of the Atonement of Christ. But for the 
Wesleyan this “grace” is given to all men who exist after the Fall, 
so that from a descriptive or existential point of view it can in 
effect be considered to be part of man’s nature. The Catholic can 
hardly deny the possibility of such a “perventative” effect of the 
Atonement of Christ since the Catholic explanation of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary hinges on just 
such a “preventative” effect of the Atonement, operative in this 
special case. Nor can the Catholic offer any conclusive objection to 
the distinction between nature in a descriptive or existential sense 
on the one hand and nature in a narrower, more strictly theological, 
sense on the other hand. Such a distinction is central to the position 
of Karl Rahner on the problem of nature and grace — a position 
which appears to be gaining in popularity among Catholic 
theologians. 

It is our opinion that the Catholic is not entitled to reject a priori 
the Wesleyan teaching on this point. But a closer examination may 
lead one to think that the reasons offered by Methodists in favour 
of their interpretation of total corruption are not fully convincing. 
It should, however, be noted that in our view this is merely a matter 
of theological opinion. There does not appear to be any authoritative 
teaching of the Catholic Church which would rule out the Wesleyan 
view that Original Sin should of its nature have resulted in a total 
corruption of man’s nature (as well as the loss of what in Catholic 
terminology is called preternatural and supernatural gifts), and that 
man is in fact saved from this by a grace which is the result of the 
Atonement. 
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Basically, the Methodist has two reasons for insisting that the 
preservation in the unregenerate man of a degree of freedom is 
actually a grace: (1) To emphasize the gravity of Original Sin, 
making of it a sin so serious that its logical result should be total 
corruption in the full sense. (2) To safeguard the “sola Dei gloria” 
principle. However, the common Catholic view seems to safeguard 
equally well both the seriousness of Original Sin and the glory of 
God — and the Catholic theory does this without making man’s 
residual freedom an effect of the Atonement of Christ. Let us 
examine these two points. 

(1) The Catholic insists that Original Sin was so serious that 
because of it man lost all hope of attaining (without a totally 
undeserved saving grace) that supernatural beatitude which is man’s 
actual destiny, man’s only destiny in the present order of things. 
The Catholic position that man’s “‘nature” was not utterly destroyed 
by Original Sin does not by any means imply that any adult could, 
without God’s saving grace, attain his appointed supernatural 
destiny. Nor does it imply that the adult has left to him a natural 
destiny, a substitute for heaven. In other words there is no such 
thing as a “Limbo for Adults”, attainable by one’s own merits 
without the free grace of God. (We cannot now discuss the problem 
of infants who die unbaptized; but we may remark that there is 
some reason to believe that the extension of the above statements 
to all men, and not merely adults, may be a defensible position in 
Catholic theology.)*’ 

(2) The Catholic insists that man’s justification is entirely a free 
gift of God. The fact that fallen man’s nature has not been utterly 
corrupted does not at all lessen the gratuity of salvation. This can 
be approached from two points of view. In the first place Catholic 
theologians have been quite explicit since the time of the Palagian 
and Semi-Pelagian controversies that even the very “‘initium fidei”’ 
is a free gift of God. Man’s actual destiny is supernatural and as 
such it is utterly beyond the natural power of human nature. In the 
second place nature itself is a free gift of God. In fact Wesley himself 
spoke of man’s creation as a grace. It in no way takes from God’s 
glory to attribute a degree of freedom to man’s nature, since this 
nature is itself a result and proof of the goodness of God. It is not 
necessary that the graces and gifts of God should come only in an 
“occasional” manner if they are to promote the glory of the Giver. 
Wesleyan tradition admits this when it admits Prevenient Grace as 


*? For a discussion of this point see, for instance, Dyer, G., Limbo: Unsettled Question, 
New York 1964. 
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‘“‘an abiding presence as much a part of man as his own nature”. 
The difficulty then is not the permanence of the gift of residual 
freedom but rather its source. The Wesleyan wishes to attribute it 
to the Atonement; Catholics often speak of it as if it had no relation 
to the Atonement. Before we examine this disagreement we must 
point out that the point at issue is now no longer the “sola Dei 
gloria”— for the glory of God is safeguarded by the Catholic as 
well as the Wesleyan view. 

Having attempted to establish that both the seriousness of Original 
Sin and the glory of God are defended and safeguarded in both 
systems, we can now consider the question of the relationship 
between the Atonement and the preservation of man’s nature from 
total corruption in the Fall. On this question there are difficulties in 
both the Wesleyan and the Catholic positions. The Wesleyan is 
forced to posit the existence of a possible state of total corruption 
while insisting that this state is never in fact realized. But it must be 
said that the state of total corruption is not only imaginary but also 
impossible. Some degree of freedom is essential to mankind. To 
envisage a state of total corruption of mankind where all moral 
freedom is absent is tantamount to proposing a contradiction in 
terms. But a corresponding difficulty is apparent in the common 
Catholic theory. One can envisage a state of pure nature but it is 
hard to see how man could exist without grace in a state of fallen 
nature in which man’s sole de facto destiny is a supernatural one. 
It would hardly be compatible with God’s mercy to give a man a 
supernatural destiny but deny him the means to attain it. 

The consequence of the difficulties with both the Wesleyan and 
the common Catholic positions is that there is a sense in which both 
of them make grace a necessity. Wesleyanism is quite explicit about 
this. Wesley himself, speaking of total corruption, said: 


... all this is noways inconsistent with either the justice or goodness of 
God, provided all may recover through the Second Adam whatever they 
lost through the first; nay, and recover it with unspeakable gain . . . This 
single consideration totally removes all reflections on the divine justice or 
mercy .. .58 


A modern Methodist can well say that in the Wesleyan system there 
is an “immanent necessity in the Divine Nature of an atonement for 
sin’’.8° The Wesleyan system does not, however, deny the complete 
gratuity of the Atonement or imply that Christ had to come to save 


88 Works, IX, p. 332. 
*® Standard Sermons (Sugden’s Notes), I, p. 120. 
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man. What is suggested is merely that if God decides to allow man 
to continue to exist on earth after the Fall then this decision implies 
the decision to save man from the total corruption of his nature 
which should be the logical consequence of Adam’s sin. The only 
method of salvation envisaged by the Wesleyan tradition is the 
Atonement of Christ. There is little point in asking whether 
Wesleyanism would admit the possibility that man’s nature might 
have been preserved in some manner other than Christ’s Atonement; 
neither Wesley nor his followers are very interested in such purely 
hypothetical questions. It must then be concluded that it is by no 
means the same thing for a Wesleyan to say that the Atonement is 
necessary and for a Catholic to make the same statement. The 
“*necessity” spoken of by the Wesleyan is so limited that it does not 
really conflict with the gratuity of the whole plan of salvation. In 
fact the strength of the Wesleyan position lies in the fact that it 
considers the whole plan of salvation as a unity. 

The Catholic insists that, in the concrete, man has only one end, 
a supernatural one. This supernatural end can be reached only by 
means of supernatural graces. Hence in decreeing that even fallen 
men should have a supernatural end, God was also decreeing that 
even fallen men should be given the means to reach this end, for 
otherwise the decree is a mere fiction. So the Catholic, like the 
Wesleyan, is compelled to admit that if God wishes fallen man to 
exist on earth after Adam then He must give him graces sufficient 
to make the supernatural end a genuine possibility. The common 
Catholic view, anxious to safeguard the complete gratuity of Christ’s 
coming, insists that, while some grace may be necessary, still this 
grace could be given without Christ’s Atonement ever taking place. 
It is true that one may speak of the theoretical possibility of other 
helps to fallen man, but there does not appear to be any compelling 
reason for insisting on such theologoumena merely to safeguard 
the gratuity of the coming of Christ. It seems excessively anthropolo- 
gical to insist on dividing up God’s salvific plan into successive 
moments, and then to maintain that at each successive moment 
God must remain free to continue with the plan or change over to 
some other plan. It seems preferable to view the plan as a whole 
as the Wesleyan does, and to see the plan as a whole as quite 
gratuitous, a free grace of God. 

Two tentative conclusions are suggested by this article. The first 
is that “total corruption” in Protestant theology may not always 
mean all that Catholics have frequently assumed it to mean. It may 
have a meaning which is quite close to the traditional Catholic 
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opinion, and which scarcely appears incompatible with Catholic 
dogma. The second conclusion is a negative one. It is that the 
accounts of the Fall given both by Wesleyan and by Catholic 
theologians have their difficulties. It would seem that as yet no fully 
satisfactory theological account has been advanced to explain the 
following facts which both Methodists and Catholics hold by faith: 


5 


Mankind fell in Adam. 


. Mankind still has personal communion with God in heaven 


as his divinely-appointed destiny. 


. This destiny is unobtainable by man’s natural powers. 
. Achievement of his destiny is opened to fallen man by the 


Atonement of Christ which is a free and undeserved gift of God. 
DOoNAL Dork, S.S.P. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Contemporary Approach to Demonstrating 
the Existence of God 


Two recent books show a fresh leaven at work among Catholic 
theologians and philosophers.' The one sees natural science as the sole 
ecumenical value admitted by all men everywhere today, and enquires 
of this can be made an effective starting point to demonstrate the existence 
of God. The other examines outstanding phases in the historic process 
of religious belief. The author of the latter, Claude Tresmontant, makes a 
penetrating analysis of knowledge of God derived from the world, from 
the phenomenon of Israel, and from the New Testament. He shows what 
is meant when a philosopher says he knows that God exists. As a philoso- 
pher, he demonstrates from the phenomena of science and history — 
against Marxists and agnostics, particularly — that it is possible to know 
that God exists. 

Taking Tresmontant’s book first, we note it is a translation (exquisitely 
rendered by Robert J. Olsen) of Essai sur la Connaissance de Dieu, 
published in 1959 by the Editions du Cerf of the Paris Dominicans. The 
essay is a closely reasoned philosophical enquiry addressed to any reader 
who is willing to use his reason and who accepts empirical verification, 
who is, by preference, a scientific rationalist of the “materialist” kind who 
believes that the external world is real and has some importance. 

Thus, only two requirements are made: the use of reason and the 
witness of experience. The correspondence between reason and experience, 
the problem of knowledge, is touched upon sufficiently to repair much 
of the damage done by Kant’s critique which changed the whole climate 
of philosophical opinion (outside the Catholic Church) about the validity 
of traditional proofs for the existence of God. Since the principle of 
causality is questioned in some quarters today, Tresmontant does not 
invoke it at any stage. 

Having vindicated reason and justified metaphysical knowledge against 
prevailing philosophies of the absurd (which hold that existence is 
meaningless and that being cannot be explained), Tresmontant goes on 
to consider some key human experiences. 

First of all he considers the world in general. Our outstanding experience 
is the continuous creation that is going on in the world, the constant 
arrival of something new that was not there before. We need not go into 
the question of the creation or eternity of the world. The problem is 
posed by a growing blade of grass, by a child just conceived. We have 

1Claude Tresmontant, Towards the Knowledge of God, Dublin, Helicon Press. 
Pp. vvv +120. Price 18s. 

J.-D. Robert, O.P., Approche Contemporaine d’Une Affirmation de Dieu, Bruges, 
Desclée. Pp. 250. Price 210 FB. 
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something more than existed before. Reason cannot admit the paralogism 
that the more can come from the less, the complex and highly organized 
from the simple. It would be a denial of the principle of identity, or of 
Leibnitz’s equivalent (so basic in mathematical science), the principle of 
sufficient reason. 

Tresmontant goes on to show that two metaphysical hypotheses are 
possible, and only two. Either the world is uncreated or it is created. 
There is no valid third position. We have then either a pantheistic meta- 
physics in which the world itself is the Absolute, or creation metaphysics 
as the Christian maintains. 

We have various instances of the first. The Greeks explicitly divinized 
the universe, notably the Stoics, Socrates, and Plato. Their beliefs are 
reflected in classical poetry. Hindu philosophy, as exemplified in the 
Vedas and Upanishads, has the same basis and differs little from the 
theosophy of Plotinus, in which “souls” of all sorts emanate from the 
Absolute. Spinoza, followed by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, sets out 
from this hypothesis. 

According to the Hindu metaphysicians, the self is uncreated, part of 
the Absolute, the One, to which it returns eventually as a drop of rain 
to the ocean. This is one way of solving the problem of knowledge, of 
explaining how the mind transcends the empiric and can attain to meta- 
physical knowledge. 

In the second hypothesis, a metaphysics of creation as found in the 
Christian tradition, the world is established indeed within the Absolute, 
in which it finds its sufficient reason. But the world does not emanate 
from the Absolute in the way suggested by the Upanishads, Plotinus, 
Spinoza or Hegel. The world originates in the Absolute freely and not by 
necessity. The world is neither mode nor emanation of absolute substance. 
The human soul is not a portion of the divine substance. Empirical reality 
is created by the Absolute which is transcendent and free. In this system, 
the problem of knowledge is posed with some hope of solution. 

When the two hypotheses are examined, pantheism in all its forms is 
seen to be a mythical metaphysics repugnant to all rational thought that 
values scientific experience. We cannot accept systems such as those of 
the ancient Greek philosophers which divinize the universe explicitly. We 
cannot affirm with Marx that man owes his existence to himself alone and 
is accordingly self-created. We conclude in favour of a creation 
metaphysics. 

Having established as fact that the universe (with all it includes) is 
unable to account for its own existence, we see that two other aspects of 
the world require consideration, the aspect of gradual evolution and the 
aspect of diversified structure. These two aspects, like the aspect of 
existence, need an ontological explanation. As the universe becomes more 
complex and differentiated, as it develops in time, metaphysical reflection 
discovers more and more material with which to elucidate the meaning 
and purpose of existence. Outstanding in this material is man himself. 
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A metaphysical study of man takes us further in our analysis than 
reflection on the physical universe alone, or even on the animal world. 
It even carries us to a new order, beyond the order of nature. 

From a natural rational perspective, man sees that existence is some- 
thing given, that the world is a manifestation of a creative love. We see 
that the Absolute is love, and is a gift to ourselves. We are struck by the 
beauty of creation without being blind to what is horrible in the world; 
the problem of evil and of suffering still remains. 

To sum up this first part of Tresmontant’s Essay (the lengthiest part 
since it occupies seventy pages out of a total of 120), the real question is 
the validity of human reason. May reason, should reason pursue its 
efforts in response to the promptings of its natural demand for intel- 
ligibility ? Or, must reason curb the spontaneous tendency and refuse to 
undertake the quest so essential to it? 

To deny the ultimate intelligibility which human reason seeks in “the 
radical origin of things” is really a suicide of reason, an act of self- 
destruction. 

Material reality is a fact. It is more. It is a universe of infinite complexity. 
Even more than the fact, we must account for the structure. To affirm the 
existence of an intelligible structure, while refusing to explain its ground 
and origin, is to abandon the use of reason. Or, if we divinize matter to 
provide an ontological justification, we make a mythical assertion which 
has no basis in experience. 

The universe as a whole appears incapable of accounting for its 
existence, structure, development, beauty, since nothing in the world can 
account sufficiently for its own being, birth and structure. Does it follow 
that there is something that is responsible for this existence, structure, 
evolution, expansion and beauty? 

The exigence of rationality confronts us with the hypothesis of an 
Absolute which is the only satisfactory explanation of the universe as it 
appears to us. Reality is unthinkable without the Absolute, unless we 
repudiate our thinking also. 

Life, at any step in its evolution, cannot account for those thinking 
and personal monads that are human beings. At no point in its evolution 
can life be regarded as a sufficient explanation of new forms, intricate and 
complex products of an ingenious creation. Created beings cannot serve 
as the explanation of the creative process which brings other beings into 
existence. 

In the hypothesis of eternal matter, we find that matter does not possess 
the attributes of the Absolute, infinity, creative power and ontological 
self-sufficiency. This is established by appeal to the most inalienable and 
irreducible exigence of rationality: the concept and import of being. 

In this part of his enquiry, Tresmontant concentrates his whole analysis 
on the fact, “now universally apparent”, that we are living in a world 
which is subject to a system of genesis or evolving creation. 

In the second and third parts of his essay, Tresmontant asks the 
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philosopher to break new ground and take cognizance — as a philosopher 
— of two striking phenomena in the history of mankind, the phenomenon 
of Israel and the phenomenon of Jesus. Consideration of these phenomena 
purely as historical happenings will serve to fill out and enrich the cus- 
tomary abstract and arid picture of the Absolute. Habituality, the God of 
philosophy has been presented in a cold, thin, monochromatic light. 
There is no valid reason why philosophers should not study Him with 
the aid of all the colours of the rational spectrum. 

From a philosophical point of view, there is nothing illegitimate in 
taking a remarkable phenomenon as localized in space and time as 
Israel. Primarily it is a history. It is also an idea. Both the history and the 
idea of Israel are distinctive because each is characterized and 
differentiated by the discovery and knowledge of the Absolute as a 
personal, creative Being. 

Taking the Scriptures of Israel as we do those of the Hindus, as human 
documents, subject to the test of the historian, we have evidence of the 
Absolute Himself speaking to man. A dialogue is established between the 
Absolute and man. 

The Jewish historiographers tell us of a special relationship between the 
Absolute and the Hebrew people. We get the same assurances from the 
“journalists” of the time, the prophets. There is a constant awareness of 
a special link between Israel and the Absolute, called Elohim (God) or 
Yahweh (a proper name, revealed to Moses according to one tradition). 
It is certain, anyway, that Moses recognized and acknowledged Yahweh 
as the God of his forefathers, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

Israel knew it was living a history that could never be dissociated from 
a special task within the creative purpose of the living God. 

In Israel, humanity underwent a decisive moral conversion, and also 
experienced a transformation of the mind. The repudiation of idolatry, 
the refusal to adore the things of this world as if they were the Absolute, 
the refusal to attribute divinity to the sun, the moon or the stars, the 
forces of nature, rivers or springs, etc., are clear evidence that humanity 
had at last caught up with rationality. The Absolute was not to be found 
in the empirical, not in matter or in anything in the physical universe. 
By this one step of the Hebrew people, humanity attained to a demysti- 
fication not yet achieved by all of our modern philosophies. 

All through the story of Israel, the instrument used by God to conquer 
is weakness in order that He may be known in His strength. This is the 
mode of demonstration of God to the Hebrew nation. The Bible refers 
to the various demonstrations as signs. God gives the signs, and desires 
that they should be read, interpreted and understood; He provides a rule 
by which to discern the true from the false prophet: the one whose fore- 
casts are verified in history is the true prophet. 

The prophets, inspired teachers, teach about God. What do they say 
about the Absolute? 

They insist that the Absolute is other than the world. This amounts to 
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a rejection of idolatry, and therefore of fetishism. It is a denunciation of 
astrolatry and totemism, of emperor-worship and the like. Nature and 
world are neither the Absolute nor a mode of the Absolute. The world is 
not the sensible god that Plato spoke of, nor the divine animal praised 
by the Stoics. Nor is the world uncreated, as Aristotle suggested. The 
world is not an alienation of divine substance, no more than it is an 
emanation of the Absolute. 

God is other. The relation of God to the world is one of creation. 

Creation is jubilation, a freely given manifestation of marvellous 
abundance, profusion and beauty. After recognition of the Absolute as 
Creator and Giver of existence to man (alone among creatures made “‘in 
the image and likeness” of the Absolute), the essential aspect of God 
discovered by the Hebrew nomads in the land of Canaan was expressed 
later on by the New Testament statement: “God is agape’’. God is love. 
The purpose of creation was seen to be the agape of God. 

In the third part of his essay, Tresmontant emphasises that Jesus 
appealed to our understanding, not to our credulity. Opposition between 
faith and reason is really non-Christian and contrary to the Gospel. The 
New Testament speaks of faith in the sense of intelligence itself, know- 
ledge of the truth that is taught, and recognition of the identity and 
authority of the Teacher. In the Fourth Gospel, knowledge and faith go 
hand in hand: “They have known and they have believed that thou art 
the son of the living God”’. 

Jesus taught men that he was actually the One who had said I AM, 
that He was Jahweh the God of Israel. This is the unique incarnation of 
the Absolute, in striking contrast with the theophanies of the non- 
Christian religions. Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus believed that the divine is 
the object of our desire, our nostalgia, but it never occurred to them to 
imagine for a moment that the Absolute is concerned about us. The 
Incarnation manifested the Absolute to man under the only possible 
form, in human nature. It was a gift by which the Absolute is made 
known to us, another gift. Creation was the first of these gifts, the first 
manifestation. 

Of Tresmontant’s essay one could say that it lacks finish, in places it 
rambles and repeats. These are minor blemishes beside its undoubted 
power and keen philosophical edge, its freshness and ranging perspective. 
It is literally an essay, written at white heat. It has much the impact of 
a masterly sketch, not of a studied drawing. 

By contrast, Robert’s Essay is a formal treatise, richly upholstered 
with an impressive array of scholarship and learning, copious footnotes, 
indexes, extensive if not exhaustive bibliographies. Tresmontant has not 
so much as a single footnote, let alone an index. 

The framework of Robert’s treatise is elaborate and highly schematic. 
There are five chapters and only the last deals explicitly and directly with 
the metaphysical proof for God’s existence based on contemporary 
natural science. The other chapters clear the way. There is incidentally a 
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detailed picture of the contemporary philosophical scene, particularly in 
Germany and France, the active epicentres. The vocabulary owes much 
to philosophers of science whose fresh approach to perennial problems 
is giving a new lease of life to metaphysics and helping it to make a come- 
back after an arid period of neglect (if not of contempt). In his argumen- 
tation (old, traditional and yet new in its forms and content), Robert 
seeks to patch up the quarrel between modern thought and Catholic 
certitudes. 

Modern thought is marked by plurality. How find a demonstration 
that will even appeal to — let alone satisfy — the followers of a Bergson or a 
Brunschvicg, of a Marcel or a Russell, of a Heidegger or a Dewey, of a 
Husserl or a Whitehead? How speak in a language that will be under- 
stood, when, since Kant, words that had a classic meaning and were 
standard among the theologians, words like proof, demonstration, cause 
and causality, probability are now uncertain coins of philosophical 
commerce. 

Having broached such preliminaries, Robert takes up the experience 
that makes most impact everywhere today, the growing force of science, 
the greatest conditioner of human life in history since the Incarnation. 
This force has the power to unite men and get them to agree and co- 
operate in a way and in a degree never achieved by religion, art, philo- 
sophy or politics. It has attained to a massive corpus of truths about 
physical reality, the universe. It has its own brand of certitude. 

What is the inner law of this tremendous force? Whence its power, its 
ground and spring? For answers, Roberts approaches philosophers of 
science, specialists in mathematics or physics or biology, some articulate, 
some not. The list is impressive. It includes Bohr and Borel, Bridgman 
and the two de Broglies, Cantor and Heisenberg, Oppenheimer and 
Planck. Some very eminent scientists were feeble as philosophers, notably 
Einstein, but we get their opinion all the same. Eddington and Jeans were 
perhaps too harshly dealt with by professional philosophers such as Susan 
Stebbing, since Jeans’s ventures into philosophy were too illogical to be 
worth noticing, and Eddington spoke a lot of poetry — not science or 
metaphysics — with his tongue in his cheek. Roberts finds time for them 
all. He has special sections on the classical Meyerson and the continuation 
of Meyerson’s critique of science by Ullmo (1958), a re-incarnation of the 
masters, Duhem and Poincaré. The philosophical work of the physicist, 
Destouches, and the geneticist, Piaget, is also analysed at some length. 
The up-shot of the enquiry is that philosophers of science are no more in 
agreement than other philosophers. A few are agnostic, most of them 
accept that the world is intelligible, but in their interpretation of the 
physical universe some are realists while others are idealists. There is 
plurality of reaction to the problem of knowledge, the correspondence 
between reason and experience. There appears to be complete justification, 
however, for agreeing with Stebbing, that many philosophers of science 
are ralist, idealist, empiricist or agnostic before they study science 
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are realist, idealist, empiricist or agnostic before they study science 
philosophically at all. 

In order to discuss satisfactorily the nature of scientific truths, and so 
prepare the way for investigating the ultimate ground of scientific know- 
ledge, certain aspects in the general problem of knowledge have to be 
considered. There is the whole question of how we generalize; of how 
we move, say, from the concept of “this cloud” to “clouds”; in what 
sense do universals exist; what are necessary truths in mathematics and 
in experimental science. Would two and two make four if all mankind 
were obliterated ? Would the law of universal gravitation have a meaning 
if matter were annihilated? Robert devotes a long chapter to the nature 
and scope of scientific conclusions, their validity and certitude. 

Robert has a final preparation or noviciate for the scientist to undergo 
in order to reach the necessary metaphysical level without strain. The 
ascent is done in easy stages. First of all, the reasons are clearly set out 
why we should reject agnosticism and relativism, and look for a secure 
and firm footing in something absolute. The weakness of scientific 
positivism is next shown. Materialism is no better answer. Transcendental 
idealism comes in for a close examination, since it makes a strong appeal 
to some existentialists still, if not under the form by which Husserl would 
solve the problem of the ultimate ground of truth, then under the form 
that got high-level popularity from the writings of Brunschvicg. 

In the final chapter, after formulation of the metaphysical proof, 
Robert deals with some objections to his thesis, and concludes by estimat- 
ing how his proof would cut ice in a Thomist metaphysics. 

One wonders to whom this book is addressed. It is not a book that 
any working scientist will read. It cannot be meant for the already- 
converted. Perhaps it is an experiment that will stimulate other Catholic 
philosophers, and entice a studious existentialist to think again. 

P. J. MCLAUGHLIN 


A Reply to Fr, Sillem 


| am greatly puzzled by Father E. A. Sillem’s article about demon- 
strating the existence of God in the April issue of THE IRISH THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY (pp. 150-160), in which he is concerned to parry my “main 
thrusts against the Thomist position” in chapter three of my contribution 
to the Faith and Fact Series, The Basis of Belief. Sometimes I am quite 
unable to see the relevance of what he writes to the matter in hand (for 
example, his generalizations about medieval, Renaissance and modern 
logic), and I shall confine myself to those topics on which an answer 
might seem to be required. In his introduction Father Sillem writes that 
I am “seriously mistaken ... about the nature of syllogistic inference 
and indeed the whole notion of logical argumentation” (p. 150). One of 
my mistakes, apparently, is not to realize that “logic has nothing whatever 
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to do with psychology, so that it has nothing to do with regulating our 
mental processes of thinking. The syllogism does not lay down rules for 
our mental processes of syllogistic inference, for there is no such process 
to be regulated, and it is meaningless to talk of formal inference as though 
it were a mental process” (p. 151). Surely Father Sillem does not mean 
to say that there is no such thing as a process of syllogistic inference or 
that logic has no connection with any mental processes. | must assume 
that his point is, as he puts it a little later, that logic “only enables us to 
see what follows in the nature of the case from certain assumptions” 
and does not (p. 152) “direct or shape the workings of our minds in their 
search for, and discovery of truth” — that is to say, presumably, although 
logic may enable us to see that a certain conclusion thus follows, we are 
not bound to reach that conclusion in our owa thinking only in that way. 
That brings us back to the point which I have raised with Father Sillem 
on previous occasions: if we grant, as he does, that people do not in fact 
conclude to the existence of God by means of a syllogistic process, how 
can this result be justified by a syllogistic process, as Father Sillem (we 
shall find) still wants to say? Surely we have to work out the syllogism 
for ourselves to find the justification? If so, why should we not discover 
the existence of God in the first instance by this process? What does it 
mean to say that the syllogism works only after we have discovered God’s 
existence? Father Sillem has not yet answered these questions. He does 
say in this connection that “logic is indeed of the greatest ‘extrinsic’ 
service to us’’, but I do not know what this means. 

To return to the immediate point at issue, Father Sillem has produced 
nothing so far to show that I am mistaken about the nature of logic. 
There is nothing in The Basis of Belief to suggest that I identify the rules 
of logic with the actual processes of the human mind. No one is unaware 
that these can be alogical or illogical. Is it a mistake to suppose that a 
syllogistic argument is intended to be followed? Father Sillem writes, in 
the last paragraph of his first section, that what I “ought to have examined 
in detail in St. Thomas’s metaphysics was, not his arguments for God’s 
existence set out in logical form as demonstrations, but his psychology 
.’, although, he continues: “St. Thomas never considered Dom 
Illtyd’s psychological approach to God’s existence’ and was not “as 
preoccupied with ‘apologetics’”’ as I am when he wrote the Summa 
Theologica. My alleged neglect of this distinction makes my “criticisms 
of the Thomist inferential demonstrations” of God’s existence “wide of 
the mark’’. These demonstrations, it would now appear, are not intended 
to show us how it is possible to think; they must not be criticized, then, 
for failing to do so. This I find incomprehensible. And I have not over- 
looked the fact that Thomists sometimes advocate a non-syllogistic 
“natural” inference — this is discussed, with reference to Father Sillem, on 
pp. 59-60 of my book, a passage to which he himself refers later in his 
article (p. 155). This brings us to the end of its first section — I cannot see 
that it has proved anything against me. 
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In his second section Father Sillem seeks to show that I am mistaken 
about the nature of syllogistic inference by comparing passages from my 
book with passages from Mill. He asks whether I agree with Mill “in 
rejecting all syllogisms as demonstrations”. I cannot understand why 
anyone should be in doubt about this. To take just one example, on p. 47 
I quote a syllogism of P. Garrigou-Lagrange’s and comment: “It is a 
valid syllogism, but it does not prove God’s existence”. Quite clearly it 
is only the syllogism if supposed to establish God’s existence which I am 
regarding (in company with most modern philosophers) as invalid. “The 
validity of inference”, Father Sillem writes (p. 155), “is not connected in 
any way with ‘levels’ of experience’, quoting a phrase of mine which 
refers to the difference between discovering God’s existence and dis- 
covering that of created persons or things (he thinks that the phrase may 
indicate that I am arguing from Mill’s nominalist position — I can find no 
suggestion to that effect in what I wrote.) The point here (avery familiar 
one — I have been making it myself, on and off, for more than twenty 
years) is simply that there is no Jogical bridge between the finite and the 
Infinite. Once you have discovered certain things there is of course no 
reason in principle why you should not draw inferences from them, 
whatever level of experience you have reached. But you cannot move 
from one level of experience to another — for example, from not appre- 
ciating Bach to appreciating him — in virtue of a logical process. You 
have to increase your experience, to listen more carefully . . . 

All this about Mill, then, is beating the air. But there is one mis- 
understanding in connection with it which is of some importance. Father 
Sillem writes (p. 156) that I “play upon the words ‘included in’, ‘appear 
in’, ‘contained in’ and ‘produce’” when in fact I refer simply to the 
accepted rules of the syllogism that the conclusion must not be anything 
more than the result of putting the premisses together and that the terms 
of the syllogism must not be used equivocally. If, Father Sillem goes on 
(pp. 156-157), I try to argue that God’s causality is “included in” the 
principle of causality in the sense that it is included in its meaning, then 
what I say is false. For the principle of causality is a “universal necessary 
metaphysical law telling us what we mean by the relationship of depen- 
dence on a cause affecting anything which is an effect”, and to know this 
we do not have to know “every particular instance of causality or even 
every particular kind of causality”. But, since Father Sillem is talking 
about the major premiss of Garrigou-Lagrange’s “general syllogism”, 
what is in fact told us here is: “That which does not exist of itself can 
exist only by another’. And, since this is considered applicable to the 
world as a whole and not only to parts of it, the existence of a Creator 
is already envisaged as possible by this premiss — in which case he is 
being considered as an instance of a rule, which he obviously is not (in 
his third section Father Sillem seems — puzzlingly — to accept this objec- 
tion, as made not by me but by Dr. Farrer, and suggests that it may 
apply to Garrigou-Lagrange, but not to St. Thomas). If God is not 
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“included in” the major premiss in this way and it refers only to causality 
in the world, then nothing about God can follow. God is the cause of 
existence (so that we ought not to say, strictly speaking, that He exists). 
There is no other instance of causality in this metaphysical sense. We can 
indeed argue about the nature of man without knowing that there is a 
man called Socrates, and we can argue about causality in some general 
sense without knowing that God exists, but we cannot argue from 
causality in a sense which does not envisage God to God’s existence. 
We can try to show that the world is an effect in a special sense which 
involves God’s existence, but a principle of causality in some general 
sense will obviously not suffice for this. And the “involving” will prove 
not to be a /ogical one. 

The major premiss, then, if the syllogism is to get started, must envisage 
the possibility of God. The minor premiss will then claim that the world 
does not exist of itself and that therefore God does exist. And that the 
world does not exist of itself is precisely what the agnostic does not 
accept and cannot be made to accept by a logical argument. He will 
accept it, I have maintained, only by the acceptance of God, and so the 
minor premiss is doing all the work-—it is, in fact, asking him to 
“apprehend” God; there is no syllogistic process in the discovery of 
God. 

In the first section of his article Father Sillem seems to be saying just 
that himself and to be complaining that I am accusing Thomists of 
recommending processes which they themselves repudiate. But in the 
passage from the second section which we have just been considering 
he is, apparently, recommending them. The third section, in which “‘a 
few loose ends remain to be tidied up”’, explains (p. 159) that the syllogism 
is used to “justify” the “natural, psychological non-syllogistic ways of 
thinking about God” which Father Sillem advocates. I have commented 
on this suggestion in my first paragraph above. 

For some years I have been urging Father Sillem (for example, in 
reviewing his “Ways of Thinking about God” in The Journal of Theological 
Studies, April 1962) to let us have these non-syllogistic inferences set out 
in some definite form. I am still hoping that he will do so. Everything of 
the sort which he has so far adumbrated has either assumed what the 
agnostic wants to have proved and/or has been found, on examination, 
to be syllogistic. It may be well to make clear that the subject of our 
debate was — and, so far as I am concerned, still is — whether God is 
discovered by an inference or by an “apprehension”. Father Sillem now 
thinks that “some kind of apprehension of God’s existence” might be 
compatible with ““Aquinas’s psychology” (p. 152), which might seem to 
be a way of allowing my contention. But he continues to assert: “I have 
never encountered a necessary being in my experience” (p. 160). 

There are several further points in the third (and last) section which 
demand comment. Father Sillem cannot understand (p. 153) why we 
cannot introduce into a syllogism ‘ ‘values’ which transcend the limits 
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of any class’. The answer is that, when we are supposed to be proving 
God's existence, we are supposed to be proving that there are such values, 
and although we may envisage them as possible in the major premiss 
(as | was explaining just now) we cannot establish their actuality 
syllogistically with the aid of a minor premiss — they can only be asserted 
in the minor premiss (as I have also just explained). Father Sillem also 
complains that God “is not on a different level, but of a different order 
of being to ourselves’. It had not occurred to me, I must confess, that 
my metaphor could be misleading. He writes that “in an unguarded 
moment” I admit that the agnostic realizes God’s transcendence and so 
realizes that God is “not to be treated as an instance of some rigid rule 
of physical causality”. Certainly the agnostic should realize that this is 
what the theist wants to say — and so he objects that a theist is not being 
consistent when he makes God any sort of “instance”. I have no need to 
guard myself against pointing this out — it is a part of my case that it 
should be appreciated. Father Sillem goes on to say (p. 159) that if 
anyone complains of God’s becoming an “instance” in the Thomist 
account he “confuses the logical form of an inference, which is a rigid 
rule, and the ‘values’ which may be substituted for its variables’. I can 
only repeat that no syllogism has been produced purporting to conclude 
to God’s existence without either making him an instance of a general 
principle or begging the question. I could not refer to Canon van 
Steenberghen’s Dieu Caché when I wrote The Basis of Belief because it 
had not then appeared, but I am grateful to Father Sillem for drawing 
my attention to it. I do not “feel myself committed”, as he does (p. 151), 
to supporting anyone’s position and am perfectly prepared to accept an 
inferential proof if indeed there is one. Father Sillem suggests that 
dialectical reasoning will give us one. But it is no use, it seems to me, to 
claim an idea of contingent being and an immediate inference from this 
to an idea of necessary being (Father Sillem’s last point, pp. 159-160), if 
only because (so say it once again) there appears to be no Jogical proof 
that the world as a whole does not exist “‘of itself”. 

My contention is that if we analyse our fully human experience we find 
God “at the back of our thought” (metaphors are inevitable when we 
are pointing to a unique relationship) and that we do thus “encounter” 
Him . . . especially in our awareness of moral obligation. 


ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


[Shortly after these lines were written the news came of Father Sillem’s 
death at the age of forty-eight—a great loss to the Catholic community; 
he was a devoted priest, a generous friend, a scholar with valuable work 
to his credit—and an unfailing good-humoured sparring partner, whose 
kindness to me I shall always remember.] 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SACRAMENTS. (Papers of the Maynooth Union Summer School 1963.) 
Edited by Denis O’Callaghan. The Furrow Trust — Gill and Son, 
Dublin, 1964. Pp. 193. Price 21/-. 


A book like this is the best answer to doubts and queries about the 
“new theology”. It is hard to banish the trauma of recklessness and 
innovation when speaking in general terms about “new” theology. But 
in presenting a set subject like the Sacraments to a public that already 
has some basic theological formation one can satisfy with ease the fears 
raised in some careful minds by the current theological renewal. There 
is no tampering with the official teaching of the Church on the Sacraments, 
nor is there any rejection of the classic positions of the great theologians. 
Trent is still Trent and Augustine and Thomas still have their say. But 
there is a challenging of clichés and a crusade against complacency. 
There is a generous, new effort to penetrate, with the help of all the tools 
of the theological trade, the limitless mystery of God’s sacramental 
dealings with men. The sources are used — Scripture, not just as an arsenal 
of proof-texts, but as the ground of truth in which the divine reality that 
theology tries to comprehend and organize must be found. Not alone in 
Father Dermot Ryan’s basic paper “Sacraments Foreshadowed” but in 
most of the others there is a serious attempt to listen to the Word of God 
on its own terms. The sweeping intuitions of the Fathers are represented 
by two characteristic papers from Father L. Bouyer, on ““The Sacramental 
System” and “Word and Sacrament”. There is a specially welcome 
paper from Father Denis O’Callaghan on “Christ, Sacrament of God” in 
which he breaks down this important idea into terms that are, perhaps, 
more manageable than those of Father Schillebeeckx and others. Father 
Kevin McNamara does likewise on ““The Church, Sacrament of Christ”’. 
Perhaps the most valiant, and certainly the most difficult, attempt at a 
contemporary synthesis is made by Father C. Ernst in his “Acts of 
Christ: Signs of Faith”. Starting with the biblical idea of mystery as 
God’s self-revelation in Christ he attempts to give a more “personalist”’ 
definition of faith as man’s response, his entering into God’s personal 
manifestation. The Sacraments are the “paradigms and archetypes of 
this encounter” with God, the privileged instances in which man in the 
Church actualizes here and now the mystery of salvation. Father Thomas 
Marsh adds a comprehensive theological paper on “The Sacramental 
Character”. Finally, the devotional, spiritual and pastoral dimensions 
of the sacramental life are dealt with by Fathers K. O’Doherty, S. Fagan 
and J. Cunnane. 


By these publications from its Summer Schools Maynooth reaches out 
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to the Irish clergy, not to tell them that what they learned at school is 
all out of date, but to invite them to follow the exciting developments of 
theology. Priests who realize the value of a living theology of the Sacra- 
ments for their preaching and sacramental ministry will say thinks to 
Father O’Callaghan and his collaborators. 

LiAM G. WALSH, O.P. 


TRUE WorsuiP. Edited by Lancelot Sheppard. London: Darton, Longman 
and Todd, 1963. Pp. 132. Paperback. 


There is not, one might say, anything very new in this collection of 
essays on the liturgy. But then, repetition has its advantages, particularly 
in teaching a difficult lesson. The difficulty about understanding the 
liturgy is that ideas are not enough. A full human sensibility, involving 
mind, imagination, feeling and senses has to be developed. The person 
who wants to cultivate this liturgical sense must immerse himself in the 
theology, history and ritual of the liturgy — as well, of course, as in its 
practice. He will, therefore, welcome any book which gives him the 
insights and experiences of expert liturgists, even though the material 
they offer may appear to be common property. 

True Worship contains seven quite personal essays (they were read at 
the Fifth Downside Symposium) on general aspects of the Roman liturgy. 
I.-H. Dalmais writes on the difficult subject of the mystery of salvation 
in the liturgy. G. Hebert has a most useful paper on worship in the Old 
Testament, which is followed up by one from L. Bouyer on the continuity 
between Jewish and Christian liturgies. Perhaps the most revealing paper 
of the seven is J. Crichton’s sketch of the history of the Roman liturgy, 
for it shows us the genesis of many of our present problems. P. Grammont 
tackles the delicate topic of liturgy and contemplation, and B. Minchin 
discusses the lay-out of churches and the setting of the liturgical cele- 
bration. The final paper, in which L. Sheppard deals with “The Present 
Predicament” is, fortunately, out of date since the appearance of the 
liturgical Constitution. Yet his statement of the predicament might help 
us to appreciate how well the Fathers of the Council have solved it and 
have charted for us the way to true worship. 

L1AM G. WALSH, O.P. 


ANNOUNCING CHRIST. By Francois Varillon. London: Chapman, 1963. 
Pp. 503. Price 42/-. 


A comparison of the original French title, Eléments de Doctrine 
Chrétienne, with the present English title of this book is instructive. The 
latter, with its accompanying sub-title, ““Through Scripture to the Church”, 
suggests that the book as a whole is a new presentation of Catholic dogma 
through Scripture; the French title emphasizes rather the parts than the 
whole — the various doctrines that the author manages to fit into this 
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scriptural framework. The two titles between them do convey fairly well 
the content of the book; they also show up a basic uncertainty in the 
handling of this content. 

True enough, the author sets out to follow the biblical scheme of what 
we now call Salvation-History; but, the further one goes the more one 
feels that he has abandoned this line of development and has become 
more intent on getting in as many doctrines as he can into the framework, 
so that what began as the unfolding of sacred history in terms of its 
doctrine turns into the summary of the elements of Christian doctrine 
that the French title so rightly indicates. 

In so far as the book is an attempt to present and explain the history 
of God’s plan of salvation as revealed in the Bible, the Old Testament is 
better served than the New (though it only gets about 50 pages out of 
500), but even here one can only feel disappointed at the way it is done. 
The particular section headed “Stages in the History of God’s People” 
examines the chain of sacred history which led from Abraham to Christ, 
but the commentary on it is inadequate, disjointed, and lacking in depth. 
Much of it consists of the author’s personal reflections on the story 
rather than of a close analysis of its meaning. The style of writing is 
difficult — too abstract — and the whole thing is made more indigestible by 
the frequent use of lengthy quotations from other authors (mostly French). 

It must be said that there are good things in every chapter, and that 
the later sections (based on the New Testament) are more satisfying, but 
these good things are buried in the general mass of rather heavy, philo- 
sophical speculation and meditation, so that they will only be extracted 
by the persevering reader who already knows his Scripture. As a guide 
for the ordinary student or teacher of religion to the biblical presentation 
of doctrine this book is far too difficult. As an attempt to “place” the 
doctrines of our religion in sacred history, and as a personal commentary 
on aspects of these doctrines, it is worth the attention of priests and 
teachers, but they will not find it as helpful in teaching either dogma or 
Scripture as it is supposed to be. 

The worst thing about the book, from the point of view of the persever- 
ing reader for whom it may be of use, is that it has no index of any kind 
(general or scriptural) — an omission which might be explicable if there 
were an analytical table of contents as in most French books of the kind. 
Footnote references are often so vague as to be useless (cf. numerous 
insufficient references such as “Claudel”, “Father Lagrange’, on pp. 
176-177, as well as other examples of the same kind on pp. 201, 203, 241, 
255, 256, etc.). Mis-spellings are all too common (“Christilogical’’, 
p. 109; “Ain Karin”, p. 142; “‘Hassidin”, p. 211; “synchretism”, p. 447; 
etc.). The bibliography at the end is unreliable and somewhat haphazard: 
for example, Initiation biblique (Desclée, 1939) is listed without any 
indication that there is a later (3rd) edition containing P. Benoit’s impor- 
tant revision of his article on Inspiration, and that the work is available 
in an English edition, Guide to the Bible (also published by Desclée), 
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hough this kind of information is given for other books in the list. 
Incidentally, a bibliographical note at the beginning states that “A 
complete bibliography of books quoted appears at the end of Volume II” 
— it is not, in fact, complete, as some of the books quoted in the footnotes 
do not appear in it; and there is no Volume II in this edition of the book. 
All of which adds up to a bad impression of a scholarly work which 
should have been much better and which could, with all its faults, still 
be useful to the patient reader. 
JAMES BRENNAN 


HANDBUCH DER KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. Edited by Hubert Jedin. Vol. 1: 
Von der Urgemeinde zur friihchristlichen Grosskirche. By Karl 
Baus. Freiburg: Herder, 1962. Pp. xxi, 498. Price DM 55. 


The theological enquiries of our times, concentrating as they do on the 
theology of the Church, have come to exercise a great influence on the 
writing of the Church’s history. The application to ecclesiastical history 
of the rigorously scientific methods elaborated in the nineteenth century 
brought great clarification and understanding, and even if the necessary 
sacrifices of some cherished legends caused passing disturbances, the 
ecclesiastical historian, fortified by Leo XIII’s “ne quid falsi dicere 
audeat, ne quid veri non audeat”, continued what of its nature is his 
endless task of evaluation. Now, however, there is a great new dimension 
in this evaluation. It was a real temptation of the rigorously scientific 
method to regard the Church as something containable within a human 
discipline - one may very well wonder if the great Déllinger’s difficulties 
did not arise from a conviction that the historical method was the only 
true key to the mysteries of revelation. Now the balance is becoming 
clear: church history is not some kind of ecclesiastical “Antiquitaten- 
kabinett’’, much less is it “the magisterium of the scientific age”, but a 
theological discipline vital to ecclesiology because its subject is the people 
of God in history, the Body of Christ. 

So, recent thought on church history has concentrated on the inner life 
of the Church, the development of doctrine, of liturgy, of spiritual and 
moral life. Now this development is coming to be embodied in the text- 
books, and it is a matter of great satisfaction to see the first volumes 
appear of two completely new series, this one, very substantially German, 
under the general editorship of Monsignor Jedin of Bonn, and the other, 
more international in its team, and planning reasonably simultaneous 
publication in several languages, directed by Professors Rogier of 
Nijmegen, Aubert of Louvain, and Knowles of Cambridge. 

This German project is planned on a generous scale. It is to run to 
six volumes, the first from the beginnings to Constantine, the second 
from the death of Constantine to the break-up of the Carolingian Empire, 
the third from the ninth century to the thirteenth, the fourth from the 
fourteenth century to the Peace of Westphalia, the fifth from Westphalia 
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to the Congress of Vienna, the sixth from Vienna to the present day. 
Naturally, it will be a collaborative work — it is no longer possible for an 
individual to write a satisfactory text-book of church history. Fourteen 
scholars are to contribute, all of them German (one from Innsbruck, 
two from the Gregorian University in Rome), except Canon Aubert of 
Louvain. Great care is being taken to see that the difficulties besetting 
co-operative work will be mastered — each volume will have one principal 
author, responsible for the volume as a whole, and there will be extensive 
consultations at every stage of the preparation. It is hoped to complete 
the work within the next three years. 

This first volume contains a long general introduction — fifty-five 
pages — from Monsignor Jedin, of which the third section (pp. 17-55), a 
survey of the study of church history through the centuries, is a most 
stimulating contribution in its own right. The complete historical text is 
by Karl Baus, professor of Ancient Church History at Bonn. As his 
sub-title indicates, he divides his material into two parts, the division 
coming about the year 180, with the end of the Antonine dynasty. This, 
of course, is well-accepted as a turning-point, and indeed in the whole 
history of these first three cdnturies there is perhaps not so much obvious 
scope for the new approach to church history, for the conditions of 
existence of the Church of these centuries always demanded that it be 
treated primarily as a believing and worshipping community. But if of 
necessity the new approach is not so obvious in the treatment of this 
period, there is much to welcome in the work of Professor Baus: the 
place judiciously given to all the latest factors influencing historical 
scholarship, the clarity and simplicity of his exposition, and his up-to-date 
and carefully-chosen bibliographies. (Extensive bibliographies were always 
a Salient feature of the great German text-books: the trouble was that as 
edition followed edition the bibliographies tended to get out of control, 
for though pruning was usually carried out it was often not sufficiently 
drastic.) 

In short, while this volume covers ground so well-trodden that there 
is little room for striking novelty, it is a work excellently done and worthy 
of its place in the reference-section at any stage of historical research. 
It has also those qualities, clarity especially, which make it admirable as 
an introductory text-book, even if it runs to greater length than these 
usually do. Nothing has been spared in the matter of production, from 
the quality of the paper and binding to the meticulous care in the lay-out: 
Perhaps even the modern student might boggle at the price, but the 
prospect of paying £30 for a set of text-books may be losing its power 
to shock. No doubt, there are plans for a translation, even though the 
“classic” German text-book, Bihlmeyer-Tiichle, is now making its 
appearance in English. It would be a pity if Professor Baus’s work had 
to wait anything like so long. 

PATRICK J. CORISH 
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Cosmic THEOLOGY. By Denys Rutledge. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1964. Pp. xi, 212. Price 32/-. 


Dom Denys Rutledge has already published Jn Search of a Yogi: 
Himalayan Pilgrimage which reviewers have described as on the one hand 
“an original and pleasant travel book” and on the other as “‘an unusually 
interesting book about Hinduism”. Both descriptions are accurate, but 
they point to some cleavage in the approach of the author. Something 
similar may be said of the present book: it makes a serious (but not 
complete) effort to present the doctrine of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
of the pseudo-Denys (also known as Dionysius Areopagita, Pseudot 
Denis, Pseudo-Dionysius), and it seeks to apply the teaching of tha- 
book to man’s present predicament in the age of atomic science, the 
liturgical revival, and co-existence with Russia. This kind of book is 
likely to prove too high-brow for most readers and too unscientific for 
the scholars. 

The scholars will readily agree that the treatise is important and that 
there is no good critical edition of the text. At this point they would set 
about preparing such a critical edition: they would not translate the 
passage (however many) that Dom Denys judges important or interesting; 
much less would they insert what they think should be in the text, as Dom 
Denys with refreshing candour does (e.g. pp. 61, 82: “It is presumably 
clear to the reader that the author does not say all this . . .”). Here then 
we have not even a translation of excerpts: we have an interpretative 
version of them, hardly distinguishable from Dom Denys’s generous 
modern-looking and apostolic commentary. Likewise the scholar will 
certainly jib at being told that “‘should the reader conceive a desire to 
read the Neo-Platonists, he might do so more profitably after the reading 
of this author” (p. 39). The earliest date suggested (and not generally 
accepted) for the pseudo-Denys is the end of the fifth century (Stiglmayr), 
whereas Plotinus and Prophyry flourished in the third century A.D. It is 
both patent and normally accepted that the later treatise of the pseudo- 
Denys is affected by the earlier ones, and this, of course, suggests to the 
scholar an order of reading which is not that suggested by Dom Denys. 
Moreover even Plato is treated cavalierly except in the one particular of 
what Dom Denys calls his “primary intuition”, especially as seen in the 
simile of the Cave. A particular understanding of illumination is foisted 
on St. Augustine, although there is no good ground for it, and many 
scholars, such as Henry, would find the inspiration for the passage 
quoted by Dom Denys precisely in the Neo-Platonic authors so neglected 
by him. The scholar will also note that, apart from Stiglmayr and de 
Gandillac, and a reference to Roques, there is little in the way of biblio- 
graphy, although the field is relatively restricted. Indeed Dom Denys is 
quite disarming in his readiness to admit that books have not been 
accessible to him and the circumstances of composition were difficult. 
The Greek accents are mostly accurate, even if there are a few wobbles 
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at the end of page 110. Briefly, the scholar cannot depend on this book. 

But what of the general reader? Dom Denys would seem to have a 
generous, optimistic, sensitive —- and rather daring mind. He is aware 
that his title for a book about the sacraments (essentially) is “‘sensational”’ 
— Cosmic Theology! He is aware that his attempt to present an outline of 
the whole system in the context of contemporary thought is also sen- 
sational. In the residual belief that divinity is implicit in everything, 
everywhere and at every time (indeed outside time), atomic destruction 
might be a blessing, co-existence with the contemplative East is easy, and, 
in a sense, all problems cease to have significance. But Dom Denys may 
have been fairly near the truth when he remarks (p. 43) at the end of a 
misquotation from Keats that many “are likely to turn with a sigh of 
relief (from such doctrine) to ‘thoughts of home, comfortable fires and 
the voices of their children’. Quite likely, indeed”’. 

JOHN J. O’MEARA 


LA VISION DE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN. By Pierre Smulders. Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1964. Pp. 275. 


From the standpoint of the theological implications of Pére de Chardin’s 
writings, this work is the most illuminating we have come across. Exclud- 
ing consideration of the biological and other aspects of his subject, 
Smulders confines himself to an examination of the harmony or dis- 
crepancy of the new speculation with the traditional formulation of 
Catholic doctrine. This he carries out with expert knowledge and with 
sympathy towards a pioneer who has ventured to sketch the outline of a 
reconciliation between a wealth of new scientific data and the older views 
which presupposed a very different kind of cosmic order. An assessment 
of de Chardin’s work is bristling with difficulties, not alone because of 
the universality of range, but on account of the author's inexpert, and at 
times incautious, formulation of theological truths. But there is never 
question of his personal orthodoxy or holiness. From his extensive 
writings one could build up a relevant corpus doctrinae to which no one 
could take exception. Particular statements may startle but they can 
always be matched from other contexts with clear expressions of Catholic 
faith. Most commentators are fully conscious of this good faith and 
approach their task of criticism with a view to isolating what is valuable 
in the system and using it as a base for a more exact formulation. It is in 
this spirit that Pierre Smulders engages in his enquiry; he is more anxious 
to save what is useful and correct what is defective than to launch 
anathemas. 

An obvious difficulty centres round de Chardin’s narrowing of the 
gap between matter and spirit. This distinction is fundamental in our 
theology of God, angels and man. Yet on closer analysis we find that he 
holds no view other than the orthodox though he does not always insert 
his profession at the particular point where we might expect a safeguarding 
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clause. His line of development will be couched in terms acceptable to 
the natural scientist, allowing the further explanation to wait for the 
theological exposition. This dichotomy entails a special kind of exegesis 
and the present work contains many examples of the technique. We must 
remember, too, that philosophers are generous in their denunciation of 
the opposite Cartesian view. Again, the development of the cosmic order 
up through the noosphere to the Omega point seems to be a fatalistic 
process leaving little room for sin and personal choice. It is not a complete 
answer to this charge that the author has no illusions as to the reality of 
sin and the role of the saint in promoting the progress of humanity 
towards the highest pitch of perfection. A possible eschapatoire may be 
found in the phenomenological character of the enquiry, but in actual 
fact the odyssey of humanity is founded on God’s offer to man of a 
dignity undue to him and on man’s capacity to reject the invitation. As 
Pére Smulders points out, the individual responsible being tends to be 
swallowed up when the movement towards the Omega point is conceived 
in a statistical fashion. In the infra-responsible order our sensitivity is not 
irritated by defect or destruction which contributes to the onward move- 
ment. Our valuation is of a different quality when the subject under 
consideration is a human being the very hairs of whose head are numbered 
by God. 

Both de Chardin’s work and Pére Smulders survey are so rich and 
interesting that one feels keenly the inadequacy and perhaps unfairness 
of a short review. So much that is stimulating must be ignored. Perhaps 
a general remark might be helpful. A Christian starts with a vision of 
human destiny derived from Divine Revelation. While this destiny is 
unattainable by our natural capacity and powers, it must, both in its 
inward essence and mode of presentation, respect the nature of man. 
The Fathers pondered on the vestigia of higher truths traceable at a 
lower level. De Chardin pushed this tendency perhaps to an extreme 
and found in the intra-structure of the cosmos a direction or finality 
running parallel to the spiritual itinerary which he finds in St. Paul. This 
has the advantage to giving a religious slant to research which ex sese 
ignores any operative factors other than the mundane elements which 
form the alphabet of its terminology. It is true that the story of cos- 
mogenesis cannot be told in this language but perhaps the antinomy may 
be lessened by discerning a direction on the lower plane that will show 
an analogy with what takes place on the higher. If such an attempt can 
meet with success, there is a chance of shattering the complacency of the 
natural scientist and opening his mind to a richer vision of development, 
Teilhard de Chardin has shown daring in this mission of reconciliation. 
Perhaps he has not progressed much beyond the juxtaposition of the 
two orders, the natural and the supernatural, but he has given a new 
orientation to Christian endeavour and the thinkers of the next generation 
may find his store a rich accumulation even though many of the articles 
found there may have to be rejected, rearranged or repolished. 

P. McKEvitt 
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THE LETTERS AND DIARIES OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. Edited by Charles 
Dessain, Congr. Orat. and Vincent F. Blehl, S.J. Vol. XIV. London: 
Thomas Nelson, 1963. Pp. 555. Price 70/-. 


It is nearly sixty years since M. Bremond complained of “the bungling 
tenacity” of Newman’s executors in withholding his letters from pub- 
lication. That grievance can no longer be sustained as we have now 
reached Vol. XIV of the letters and diaries covering the period from 
July 1850 to December 1851. Within this span of time we have, apart 
from the domestic affairs of the Birmingham and London Oratories, the 
preliminaries to the foundation of the Irish Catholic University, the 
restoration of the hierarchy in England, the Achilli affair and the dis- 
agreement with Pugin. On the doctrinal side we have the particularly 
interesting letters to prospective converts such as Robert Campbell and 
Francis Wegg-Prosser both subsequently received into the Church. The 
arguments used by Newman in this controversy can easily be linked up 
with his analysis of religious assent as traced out in the Grammar of 
Assent and with his theory of development. These letters help to clarify 
the doctrine as they show his apologetical method in application. The 
editors have done a splendid job in arranging the material and providing 
easy access by their references to any particular document. 

The difficulty of interpreting a volume of letters such as these lies in 
the uncertainty as to whether or not they express a stable attitude. They 
are necessarily concerned with a contingent situation and deal with a 
concrete problem. Yet even as indicative of a mood or as an immediate 
reaction to a man or a situation, they give us flashes of insight into the 
writer’s mentality and this is particularly valuable where the personality 
is so complex in structure as that of Newman. He certainly shows insen- 
sitivity, at least, in evaluating the work of the secular clergy. This emerges 
in his dealings with Father Coffin who subsequently joined the Redemp- 
torists. He was somewhat less unsympathetic in dealing with Father 
Penny but here he was dealing with an obvious misfit. This blind spot is 
rather surprising when we consider that the period under review was very 
close to the great famine when the Irish were bringing a new accession 
to the Church in the great industrial centres. We can explain this obtuse- 
ness perhaps by Newman’s conception of the mission of the Oratorians 
as directed mainly to the better educated classes among whom he reaped 
such a rich harvest of converts. But a contributing cause may be found 
in Newman’s defective knowledge of post-Reformation English Catholic- 
ism. True the sources had not yet been revealed and the facts survived 
only in tradition and that tradition was unfamiliar to the Tractarians. 
What is more surprising is that one who had such a profound sense of 
the work of Divine Providence in the calling of men to diverse tasks, 
failed to make more generous allowance for individual vocations. 

This may seem a small point to single out from issues that resounded 
more in the religious atmosphere of the time and that may be more 
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relevant to contemporary problems. But most of these have been subject 
to such minute investigation as to have become hackneyed, or are of too 
deep import at the moment for incidental treatment. What will persist as 
a permanent attraction is Newman’s psychological coloration. If we lift 
the Achilli affair out of its temporal integuments, we are struck by the 
simultaneous detachment of the victim and his consciousness that he was 
the embodiment of a cause that concerned the whole nation. A judicial 
condemnation would be more than a personal humiliation; it would set 
back a movement of return to the Church which radiated from a group 
of which he was the inspiration. Recognizing the uniqueness of his own 
influence in the historical process, his pulse was more sensitive to any 
set-back that might dam the flow of conversions. He felt that in his own 
person the Catholic Church was on trial and that it would be disastrous 
if Achilli were to leave the court as a man of integrity who had abandoned 
for reasons that discredited the institution which the converts were 
proclaiming to be the ark of salvation. Yet with all the anxiety of mind 
which a sensitive mind like Newman’s must have felt during the pre-trial 
days, he never withdrew from the multiple affairs with which he had to 
contend throughout a busy life. This singular detachment rooted in 
sanctity is one facet of the rich personality which has never ceased to 
fascinate friend and foe alike and which sheds a radiance over actions 
that would be trivial in one of lesser stature. 
P. McKEvitt 


Erubes suR HUGUES DE SAINT-ViCcTOR. By Roger Baron. Bruges: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1963. Pp. 276. Price 210 FB. 


The enthusiasm which marked the Aristotelian revival in the thirteenth 
century culminating in the golden age of Scholasticism, pushed into the 
shade the thought of the preceding centuries which had closer kinship 
with Plato. Opposition to the popular movement came less from intellec- 
tual disagreement than from a psychological repugnance to the angularity 
of the new dialectic, a repugnance which has always been the mark of 
certain temperaments. Newman’s preference for Alexandria as against 
Antioch exemplifies the division. The difficulty of giving a more exact 
characterization to the older mentality has occasioned sharp discussion 
in our own day between M. M. Gilson and Van Steenberghen. Perhaps 
the earlier period has suffered from being investigated as a preparatory 
phase rather than as of independent interest. For this reason alone M. 
Baron’s work would be welcome but it is doubly so in that it is concerned 
with Hugh St. Victor one of the most attractive precursors of Sts. Albert 
and Thomas. And these studies will be prized also for their scholarly 
methodology. Indeed they would make a splendid illustrative text-book 
for a professor dealing with the fascinating intricacies of this kind of 
research. The author goes closely into the authenticity and dating of the 
various manuscripts competing for admittance into the catalogue of 
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Hugh’s works. He applies the usual criteria but his use of the stylistic 
test is masterly both for its thoroughness and its moderation. In addition 
he gives two original texts — Scala Celi and De Septem Vitiis — the first 
which is certainly and the second probably from Hugo’s pen. For purpose 
of comparison De Virtutibus et Vitiis is also given but neither the manu- 
script evidence nor the style support a definitive judgment of authenticity. 

It is however for its doctrinal contribution that M. Baron’s work will 
be most highly valued. The three points of reference are the Celestial 
Hierarchy of the Pseudo-Denis, its Latin translation with commentary 
by Scotus Eriugena and Hugh’s survey of the system. If it be not an 
unfair summary of the position we might say that Denis gives a presen- 
tation of the philosophical foundation and an insufficiently co-ordinated 
exposé of the Christian doctrine of salvation. He leaves the two hanging 
somewhat apart. Scotus is more aware of the tension but wavers as to 
the value to be given to a purely rational investigation. On two points 
reason prevails over Revelation; he sides with Origen on the question of 
eternal punishment and he denies to the redeemed the beatific vision in 
heaven. The neo-Platonic influence recoils from a solution conflicting with 
the complete absorption of all created things into a perfect unity, and the 
same influence makes him postulate a God so remote as to become almost 
inaccessible. Yet Eriugena is capable of holding these positions while 
subscribing to the other articles of the Creed. His attitude is not unlike 
that of the Averroists of a later day who subscribed to the “double truth” 
and accepted the possibility of a conflict between philosophy and theology. 
Hugh’s bias leads him to the opposite position and give the deciding voice 
to theology. He has a clearer view of the different levels of revelation: 
indeed it is his appreciation of the natural order which gives to the school 
of St. Victor its humanistic flavour. Yet this order is always conceived as 
on a lower plane than that of divine theology. This latter is extended so 
that mystical theology comes within its ambit. In cultivating this field the 
neo-Platonic structure can be used with safety and the Victorine writings 
owe much of their attractiveness to the preference for this line in theology. 

The neo-Platonic approach always ran the danger of degenerating into 
a salvation through gnosis after the manner of the mystery religious. It 
merited to some extent the criticism levelled by Feurbach against Hegel 
that his phiosophy degenerated into ‘ta dance of bloodless categories”’. 
Hugh saved it from this fate and his review of Scotus was much more 
than incidental rectification. He breathed a new spirit into the old bones. 
If Plotinus had a repugnance to matter the Victorine begins at the Incar- 
nation and finds the Cross no stumbling-block. There is a world of 
difference between a cosmic order in which the universe of being is 
conceived as emanations deriving existence from each other and com- 
pleting a circle centreing in the One, and a doctrine of creation, sin and 
reparation through the Cross of the breach of the Divine-human relation. 
There may be a structural resemblance but it can at best be no more than 
a starting-point. Hugh uses the framework but clothes it with flesh and 
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blood. Not the least merit of M. Baron’s work is his nuanced exposition 
of this fundamental difference and of Hugh’s translation of a rationalist 
system into the historical order of our redemption by Christ. 

P. McKEvItTT 


THE VIRGIN IN THE WorRKS OF ST. AmBrose. By C. W. Neumann, S.M. 
University Press, Fribourg (Suisse), 1962. Pp. xvi, 280. Price 22 DM. 


The title of this book suggests that for Ambrose Mary was first and 
before all viewed as the Virgin. The two hundred and seventy pages of 
text give substance to this contention. The book is divided into three 
main sections entitled Virgo ante partum, Virgo in partu, and Virgo post 
partum. 

In the first section we are given a detailed treatment of the emergence 
of the idea of Mary as model of virgins. The author shows clearly how 
much this truism of our spirituality owes to Ambrose and how novel a 
notion it still was under his pen in the closing decades of the fourth 
century. And yet it was not original to him. 

The circumstances of his life at Milan as bishop and his own personal 
bent were responsible for his concentration on Mary, as model of virgins. 
It was the denials of an anti-ascetic which turned Ambrose to the defence 
of Mary as Virgo in partu. 

Jovinian and his polemic against the ascetics at Rome and Milan 
together with the varying attitudes and replies of Ambrose and Jerome 
find very careful and detailed treatment here. In over seventy minutely 
documented pages, Father Neumann deals with the controversy showing 
in masterly fashion Ambrose as champion of virginity and of the total 
physical integrity of Mary in the birth of Christ. 

One might quarrel with his attempt to write a pre-history of Mary’s 
virginity in partu on the grounds of a certain over-valuation of texts 
cited. There is, however, an extended and convincing analysis of the 
meaning of Exp. Luc. 2. 56 f. written before the Jovinian episode. Chapter 
four deals in detail with Ambrose’s writings against Jovinian. 

The third section of the book which is entitled Virgo post partum deals 
with the problems posed by the errors of Helvidius, and of Bonosus. The 
Part indicates clearly the reflection of the Helvidian error — that Mary 
did not remain always a virgin — in the Marian works of Ambrose which 
appeared in the decade following publication of Helvidius’s amphlet (382). 
An error on the same topic in Bonosus, a little known bishop of Illyria 
and the part of Ambrose in putting it down is dealt with in detail. These 
opening chapters show how Ambrose’s ascetic thinking and his Mario- 
logical ideas influenced one another. 

The idea of Mary, model of the virginal life is the most characteristic 
of Ambrose’s mariology. His attention was concentrated on it by his 
preoccupation with the spread of the ascetic movement among women. 
This truth, that Mary was a virgin before Christ’s birth was a fundamental 
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datum of the faith, explicit in Scripture and now given a full and balanced 
theological rounding out by the Bishop of Milan (pp. 69-78). Mary the 
virgin ante partum was the inspiration of his portrait of her as model of 
virgins. The remainder of this third part is given over to setting out 
Ambrose’s thought on Mary’s perpetual virginity. 

This book can be highly recommended as an extremely careful and 
detailed study of the most important mariological author of the western 
patristic tradition, on what is rightly named his characteristic marian 
idea. 

DONAL FLANAGAN 


MARIA NELLA SCRITTURA E NELLA TRADIZIONE DELLA CHIESA PRIMITIVA,. 
By F. Spedalieri, S.J. Editrice La Sicilia, Messina, 1961. Pp. 503. 


This book was written as a riposte to what its author considers an 
exessively “critical” mariology. Its main targets appear to be some of 
the more prominent French and German mariologists who write today. 

The author adopts an imperturbable maximalist approach all through, 
over-valuing his sources often in the name of a “traditional” interpreta- 
tion. For example, he is quite determined to find Our Lady’s Assumption 
in the writings of Ambrose (see pp. 442-443), in Gregory of Nyssa (see 
pp. 272-275), in Alticus and Proclus, and Severian of Gabala (see pp. 
308-313), in spite of the universal agreement of scholars that there is no 
explicit testimony to the Assumption before Theotekuos of Livias in 
the sixth century. 


The scriptural section of the book shows clearly where the battle is 
joined. A look at the footnotes will make obvious the author’s attitude 
towards some serious modern exegetical attempts to arrive at the truth 
of Scripture about Mary. There is practically no feeling of development 
in this book, no sense of seeing the earliest testimonies in a limited 
historical context. 

DONAL FLANAGAN 


MaRIAN Stupies. XIII, XIV, XV. 1962, 1963, 1964. (Proceedings of the 
National Convention of the Mariological Society of America.) 


The theme of the thirteenth National Convention of the Mariological 
Society of America was Mary the Virgin. Papers included “The Concept 
of Virginity in Judaism’’, “Virginity in the New Testament”, ““Redemp- 
tional Virginity in Mary and the Church”, “Virginity in the Liturgy”, 
“Theological Significance of Mary’s Virginity’. This last article is 
interesting for its strong emphasis on the eschatological significance of 
Christian virginity and particularly the virginity of Mary, though one 
must disagree with Father Carroll (and Father Laurentin too) that 
virginitas in partu taken as equivalent to integrity of body “is a physical 
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sign of the inauguration of the eschatological condition of the re- 
surrection”’. 

Problems connected with the grace given to Mary were discussed at 
the 1963 Convention. Among particular subjects handled were, the 
problem of Mary’s holiness in the early patristic period; the New Testa- 
ment data on Mary’s sanctity. Our Lady’s freedom from concupiscence 
was also discussed. 

DONAL FLANAGAN 


De EccLesia 1. QUAESTIONES THEOLOGIAE FUNDAMENTALIS. Auctore 
Francisco A. Sullivan, S.J. Rome: Gregorian University 1963. 
Pp. 440. Price 2,200 lire. 


One’s first reaction on reading Father Sullivan’s Church tract is regret 
that so good a text-book was not available in one’s seminary days. This 
is a modern presentation of the Church; the references are mainly to 
twentieth-century authors, the sources are unremittingly biblical and 
patristic. The book is distinguished by its clarity, orderly arrangement 
and its sense of topicality. So much that has been discussed during the 
Council sessions comes to mind and fits naturally into place here. Students 
following this text will harvest a thoroughly biblical idea of the Church. 
The dead wood of forgotten controversies which encumbered text-books 
in the past has been cut away. The Scriptures are used with a good sense 
of background and context, not as arrows to be drawn from the Church's 
quiver to strike down the enemy, but as steps forward in understanding 
and loving the Church. 

Typographically the book could be greatly improved; layout and 
variety of type faces are important aids to students. I found the analytical 
index inadequate and would prefer to have the paragraphs numbered for 
ease of reference in the lecture hall. We await with confidence the second 
volume devoted to dogmatic questions and hope that the complete work 
will be furnished with an index or scriptural passages. Seminarians form 
their ideas of the Church from manuals and later on as priests and bishops 
teach within the framework of their seminary training. Is there a danger 
that the emphasis on the hierarchy here is unbalanced because the role 
of the people of God is not sufficiently outlined? (pp. 17-21). Should 
there be a structural recasting of the Church tract so that the theology 
of the opening chapters of the liturgy constitution will seem to be the 
most natural thing in the world? Too often seminarians come to theology 
with a too juridical concept of the Church as presented in apologetical 
works. A statement of the nature of the Church established by Christ 
should precede the examination of how Christ arranged for its govern- 
ment and functioning. 

Father Sullivan’s serenity in exposition and solidly scriptural anchorage 
should promote in tomorrow’s clergy a less consciously defensive frame 
of mind than that shaped by the traditional manualists and a more 
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authentically religious approach to the fundamental mystery of the 
Church. (The Latin should present no difficulty — or are we being unduly 
optimistic?) This is a first-class instrument for renewing the theological 
exposition of the Church. It is curious that the names of Karl Rahner, 
FE. H. Schillebeeckx, Joseph Ratzinger and Hans Kiing do not appear 
in the reading lists. 

P. J. BROPHY 


Le MessaAGE REvVELE: SA TRANSMISSION, SON DEVELOPPEMENT, SES 
DEPENDANCES. By Charles Journet. Desclée de Brouwer, 1964. 
Pp. 197. Price not given. 


This work could, according to the author, have carried the title, 
Théologie Fondamentale, for it deals with the Fontes of Theology and 
Christian Doctrine. The aim is not apologetic but rather descriptive. In 
five compact but richly-filled chapters, the author deals with Scripture, 
Tradition, the Magisterium, their inter-relationships and the problems 
deriving therefrom. In subject matter of this kind, there can be nothing 
new; Le Message Révélé, however, puts greater emphasis on some 
traditional distinctions, e.g., between the magisterium of the apostolic 
and post-apostolic periods. The former enjoyed the prophetic lights of 
revelation and inspiration, the latter the light of assistance from the 
Holy Ghost. The precise nature of this assistance depends on a further 
distinction in the post-apostolic period between the declarative magis- 
terium, to which is given absolute and infallible assistance, and the 
canonical magisterium, i.e. the power of promulgating ecclesiastical 
decisions, to which is given only prudential assistance. 

The first chapter deals briefly with the word of God and the second 
with the formulation by the apostolic college of the deposit of faith. 
Chapter three, the longest in the book, treats of the conservation of the 
deposit in the post-apostolic period. In this section appear the timely 
questions of the magisterial power of the Pope alone, of the Pope in 
union with the episcopal college, of the bishops scattered in their dioceses, 
of ecumenical councils and sacred congregations. Chapter four considers 
the canonical magisterium and the last chapter is devoted to the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, Theology in which the Message is organized, 
and Culture in which it is reflected. 

The sub-divisions and arrangement of subject matter is excellent, the 
general principles being enlightened by quotations not only from the 
Fathers and Doctors, but from modern theologians, Protestant as well 
as Catholic. A most satisfactory book for bringing our Fundamental 
Theology right up to date, in terms of Vatican II. 

J. MCGLADE 
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CHRISTIAN ORIGINS AND JUDAISM. By W. D. Davies. London: Darton’ 
Longman and Todd, 1962. Price 32/-. 


This book is a collection of essays and lectures composed at various 
times by the author. Each essay is an attempt to locate an aspect of the 
life of Jesus or of primitive Christianity in its first-century Jewish setting. 
In his first essay he sets, very ably, the tone of the rest of the book by 
affirming firstly, that the Gospels present us with a history of the Person 
Jesus, and that the “‘quest of the historical Jesus must be renewed”’ (p. 10), 
and secondly, that it is necessary to renew contact with “the matrix within 
which the Gospel emerged i.e. the world of the first century (p. 14)... 
the roots of Jesus . . . in his own times” (p. 16). This first-century world 
was an extremely complex Greco-Roman-Oriental-Jewish one, and that 
Jewish world itself was dynamic, drawing Hellenistic elements into its 
own developing personality. The authentic backbround needs to be set 
out — for instance, the conventional dichotomy between Hellenism and 
Judaism is given the lie by evidence such as that we encounter in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. This will serve to authenticate as historical many parts 
of the New Testament which Bultmann thought needed demythologizing; 
it will also set in relief what was unique in the revelation brought by Jesus, 
as well as the continuity between Him and His times. 

This central conception is applied in the succeeding essays to various 
problems. Thus he shows that it was false to regard Jesus (as Schweitzer 
did) as a mere eschatological preacher, the culminating point of Galilean- 
Hellenistic apocalyptic thought, and as wholly separated from the main- 
stream of educated Jewish — Rabbinic and Pharisaic — thinking. It was 
false because in historical fact apocalyptic and Pharisaic thinking were 
not opposed (pp. 19-36). He devotes a few essays to the affinities which 
the Dead Sea Scrolls display with early Christianity — with the Church 
itself, with St. Matthew and St. Paul. In general, he is not over-impressed. 
To quote: “the Scrolls make much more clear to us the world into which 
Jesus came; and the patterns which the early Christian movement assumed 

. are thereby illumined; but the Scrolls also make most luminously 
clear the new thing which emerged with the coming of Christ’. 

He has many other fine essays; two deserve special mention. The first 
is a study of the apparent contradiction between, on the one hand, the 
unequivocal assertion in Mt. 5:18-20 in reference to the validity of the 
Old Law, and on the other, the transcending (and at least partial annul- 
ment) of the Law which is found in Mt. 5:17, 21 f. His treatment of this 
problem is a masterpiece of erudition and clear thinking, and for this 
alone the book is worth buying. Once more his conclusion is that the 
apparent contradiction is to be explained, not by Jewish-Gentile conflicts 
of the early Church, but by “the complexity of the actual ministry and 
purpose of Jesus” in his historical situation (p. 66). The second one is a 
study of the form of the Church in the New Testament: had it one form 
and pattern, or many? And had it (or they) normative value for the 
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Church of succeeding ages? Here he makes many illuminating points, 
some (quite sincere) criticism of the Catholic viewpoint, but with most 
of what he says any Catholic could agree. It might just be said in partial 
defence that he seems to demand far too much pattern in the early 
Church, or else none at all; and his contention that the Catholic pattern 
(episcopal hierarchy and papacy) denies the sovereignty of Christ to act 
in the Church according to His free choice seems to miss the Catholic 
view that this was the pattern willed by Christ for His guiding of His 
Church — which in no way limits His power either over the Church or 
over individual souls, except in so far as He has voluntarily made the 
transmission of His message and His grace dependent upon the free 
co-operation of His ministers. 

All in all this is a thoroughly illuminating, well-written and stimulating 
book. Certainly the subject-matter itself, and the author’s own erudition 
and utilization of the Scriptures make the book of specialized rather 
than of general interest. Certainly also those who do make the effort 
required for a study of the book will find their labours well-rewarded. 

TomAs O CuRRAOIN 


VOCABULAIRE DE THEOLOGIE BiBLIQUE. Under the direction of Léon- 
Dufour et al. Paris: Editions du Cerf. 1962. 

The task to which the seventy collaborators in this book under the 
general direction of Father Léon-Dufour have set themselves is to isolate 
and define the theological content of a number of these technical terms 
of the language of the Bible. They have taken some 350 characteristic 
words of the Bible — names of persons, of events, of elements, of offices, 
etc. They have traced the development of each concept through the Old 
Testament, and into the New, bringing out both the continuity and the 
perfection in Christ. It is the theological content rather than the semantics 
of the words which they have investigated. At the end of each article one 
is referred to the biblical words in the volume which have a close theolo- 
gical and psychological affinity with the word discussed. And, whenever 
in the course of an article a significative word occurs, it is asterisked in 
order to refer the reader to the relevant article in the book. As a result, 
while the fact that it is a vocabulary makes it an analytical work, the 
reader is constantly aided to combine the related theological words, and 
so to build up a theological synthesis for himself. 

The book breathes the French flair and sense of beauty; at the same 
time it is sober and concise. It is of course a book to be studied and 
referred to, rather than read through. At times the treatment appears a 
bit skimpy — though it is possibly unfair to ask for a fuller treatment in a 
Vocabulaire; and it appears a pity at times that references are not given 
to appropriate sources. But all in all it is a most useful and satisfying 
volume, especially helpful to those who would wish to bring to students 
the elements of a biblical theology. 

TomAs O CurRAOIN 











SHORTER NOTICES 


OFFICE OF OuR LaDy. London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1963. 
2 vols. Price 40/- each, 

The original office of which the English text of this edition is a trans- 
lation was compiled and published by the Benedictine monks of Encalcat 
in 1962 under the title L’Office de la Sainte Vierge. The Latin and English 
texts are on alternate pages. The Bible readings are from the Ronald 
Knox translation and the English version of the Psalms is taken from the 
(American) Fides Psalter. The Hymns, and the Greek and Syriac Patristic 
texts have been newly translated for this edition. 

The Office is divided into Ordinary, Psalter (containing two sets of 
psalms for alternate weeks), Proper of Season, Proper of Saints (the feasts 
of most saints are reduced to commemorations), Common of Saints 
(Common of Feasts of Our Lady and Common of Commemorations), 
Lectionary (containing not only the lessons of the seasons but also those 
of the Proper of Saints). 

In an introductory letter Cardinal Valeri, late Prefect of the Con- 
gregation of Religious, states that “tall Congregations which by their 
constitutions are obliged to recite the Little Office of Our Lady, will on 
request receive permission without difficulty to adopt this new Office 
for private recitation, whether made in common or individually”. 


KRISIS UND ABSCHLUSS DES TRIENTER KONZILS 1562-63. Ein Riickblick 
nach vier Jahrhunderten. By Hubert Jedin. Freiburg: Herder- 
Biicherei (paperback). Pp. 125. 

The sub-title might suggest a work mainly commemorative of the 
fourth centenary of the closing of the Council of Trent, but the author’s 
name is sufficient indication that this little book will provide first of all 
a cleat and scholarly account of the third and closing series of the 
Tridentine sessions. All the main topics are treated — the circumstances 
in which Trent was again convened after a ten years’ recess, with the 
crisis now in France rather than in Germany, quiescent after the peace of 
Augsburg; the political tensions at the council and how they came to the 
fore in the great debate on episcopal residence; the decrees on the Mass; 
the threat of dissolution with the deaths of Cardinals Gonzaga and 
Seripando; the work of Cardinal Morone in rallying the council and 
putting through his great scheme of reform. At the end is added a talk 
given by Professor Jedin on the Vatican Radio on 3 December 1963, in 
which he applies his unique historical knowledge of Trent to the problems 
of the present council. 
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